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GRAND OPERA FOR 
SIX COAST CITIES 


Chicago Company to Make Com- 
prehensive Far Western Tour 
Next Spring 


Cuicaco, April 16.—General Manager 
\ndreas Dippel, of the Chicago Opera 
‘ompany, has just returned from his trip 
to the Pacific Coast, and announces that 
he has completed final arrangements for a 
tour of the Coast cities by his company 
next Spring. 

This “Pacific Coast Season,” as it will 
ie called, will open in Los Angeles on 
March 4, 1913, and extend about six weeks. 
There will be seven performances in Los 
\ngeles, at the Auditorium, and two per- 
formances, on March 6, at the new Spreck- 
les Theater in San Diego. On March 11, 
as already announced in MusicaAt AMER- 
icA, the company will journey to Santa 
Barbara, for a gala performance of Victor 
Herbert’s “Natoma,” Santa Barbara being 
the scene of the opera. The performance 
will be given in the open air, on a stage 
erected in the polo grounds, and the first 
act will begin at 6 o’clock, the sunset hour 
called for in the libretto. 

San Francisco’s new opera house, the 
Tivoli, will be inaugurated by the Dippel 
organization on March 12, and sixteen per- 
formances. will be given in the, Golden-Gate 
city. The Tivoli will be managed by-Wiftt- 
iam Leahy, who was directot?6f, the Std 
opera house in San Francisc wich was 
visited by the Metropolitan co n 
was familiar to 
world. 

San Francisco is so enthusiastic over the 
lan to present the Chicago company there 
hat thirty grand tier boxes in the new 
livoli were subscribed for in a single day 
for the entire series. An incident to the 
San Francisco engagement will be a sacred 
Good Friday concert in the Greek Theater 

Berkeley. 

Portland, Ore., will witness four per- 
rmances of the Chicago company at Hei- 
e’s Theater, from March 31 to April 2, 
‘lusive, and Seattle will also have four 
performances, from April 3 to 5, inclu- 
sive. One performance will be given at 
either Vancouver or Tacoma, on April 7, 

d this will end the tour of the Coast 
ities. 

There will be four performances at Den- 

r, however, and, following them, the week 

April 14 will be divided among Omaha, 

insas City and St. Louis. Still another 

ek may be added to the season, in which 
ent the cities to be visited will be se- 
ted later. 
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Kneisel’s Second Violinist to Leave 


\nnouncement has been made that Ju- 
s Roentgen, second violin of the Knei- 
Quartet for the last five years, will 
ve that organization at the end of the 
sent season and return to his home in 
lland. He will become attached to the 
nservatory at Rotterdam and with his 
her, a noted pianist of Holland, and 
brother, a ’cellist, will form a trio and 
e chamber music concerts in Europe. 

successor to Mr. Roentgen Franz 
eisel has announced the appointment of 
ins Letz, concertmaster of the Theodore 
omas Orchestra in Chicago. Herr Letz 
been with the Chicago orchestra for 
ee seasons. 


Gatti-Casazza’s Departure 


xeneral Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and his 
fe (Mme. Frances Alda) were booked 
sail from New York on Thursday of 
s week on the George Washington. They 
ll go first to Paris and later to Berlin, 
both of which cities, as also in Italy, 
r. Gatti-Casazza will engage in his an- 
‘al search for new singers and operas. 
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FLORENCE HINKLE 


American Soprano, 


Who Has Gained Country-wide Favor as a 
Oratorio Soloist. 


Concert and 
(See page 37) 





Metropolitan Opera 
Spring Tour in Boston 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
opened its annual Spring tour with a per 
formance of “Tannhauser” in Boston last 
Monday night, Leo Slezak and Mmes. 
Fremstad and Gadski having the principal 
roles. The Boston Opera House was 
crowded with an uncommonly brilliant 
audience, according to reports from that 
city. The company gave four perform 
ances in Boston, concluding with “Lohen- 
grin” Wednesday night, and went from 
there to Philadelphia for two perform- 
ances, to be followed by a Saturday mati- 
née in Baltimore. Next week will be 
spent in Atlanta, where seven perform 
ances will be given. 


Robert Blass to Sing in Amsterdam 


Robert Blass, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is going abroad to appear in 
“Parsifal” with the Wagner Verein in 
Amsterdam. He was booked to leave by 
the George Washington Thursday. 





Company Opens 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 





German Prince May Tour United States 
with His Orchestra 


3ERLIN, April 13.—Provided the consent 
of the Kaiser can be gained, it is possible 
that a tour of America may be made by 
Prince Joachim Albrecht, of Prussia, with 
his orchestra. The Prince, who is a musi 
cian and composer of note, works under 
the name of “Count Hohenstein,” and many 
of his compositions would probably be 
played on his tour, 


Catcalls Greet Premiére of Busoni Opera 


Bertin, April 14.—“Die Brautwahl,” a 
new opera by Ferruccio Busoni, the Italian 
pianist, was given its first hearing last 
night in the Hamburg Municipal Opera 
House. While the music is said to be tune- 
ful and artistic, it is charged that the plot 
is very poor, and is reminiscent of “The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” Catcalls and hisses 
were as strongly in evidence throughout 
the performance as was the applause, and 
the composer did not come from behind the 
curtain. 


N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 
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STOKOWSKI FINALLY 
GBTS HIS RELBASE 


Special 'Committee Acts and 
Cincinnati’ Orchestra Is Now 
Without a Conductor 


Leopold Stokowski’s repeated 
for a release from his contract as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra were granted 
early this week by the Advisory Commit- 


requests 


tee of the association which maintains the 
orchestra. 

This action leaves vacant one of the most 
important posts of its kind in the United 
States, although negotiations are already 
under way to secure a new conductor, and 
an announcement of his selection is ex- 
pected within two or three weeks. 

A number of prominent European and 
\merican directors have already made ap- 
plication for the position and the Orchestra 
\ssociation has cabled to several distin 
guished conductors to ascertain whether or 
not they are available. One of the likely 
candidates is believed to be André Caplet, 
the French conductor of the Boston Opera 
House, although this statement lacks offi- 
cial confirmation. 

lhe action which finally brought Mr. 
Stokowski’s service to an end was a let- 
ter delivered to him at the close of the last 
concert of the season Saturday night. It 
was signed by Charles P. Taft, Lucien 
Wulsen, Joseph Wilby and W. Kesley 
Schoepf, comprising a special committee 
which was empowered to dispose of the ap- 
plication for release made by Mr. Sto 
kowski. The letter read as follows: 

Dear Sir— 

Your letter of April 5, answering that of 
this committee of same date, having been con 
sidered by the Board of Directors of the Cin 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra Association and 
their Advisory Board, the undersigned special 
committee, duly authorized, hereby notify you 
that your recent behavior and repeated asper 
sions upon members of the Board of Directors 
of the Association and your unfounded reflec 
tions upon the riusical public of Cincinnati, 
have destroyed your usefulness to the Cincin 
nati Orchestra Association, and we now notify 
you that you are released from your contract 
and the same is hereby cancelled. Enclosed 
you will find check of the treasurer of this 
association for $875 to your order, which 
makes, with what you heretofore received, 
your $7,000 salary for the year ending wl 
ber 30, 1912, and in full payment of all de- 
mands under said contract. 

In a telegram to Musicat AMERICA Qiv 
ing his version of the termination of his 
contract, Mr. Stokowski says: 


In the letter which the Committee represent- 
ing the Cincinnati Orchestra have published, 
it will be seen that the Committee is answer- 
ing my letter of April 5, which was a renewed 
demand for relief from my contract with the 
orchestra. The answer to my letter of April 
5, as published by the association this morn 
ing, is a granting of that relief. The futile 
attempt to convert this granting of relief, 
which I have insistently demanded for over 
three weeks, into a dismissal, speaks for it- 
self. It is impossible to dismiss a man who 
has repeatedly and publicly asked to be re- 
lieved 


Mr. Stokowski’s reference to an attempt 
to convert the granting of his release into 
a dismissal refers evidently to an article 
published in the Cincinnati Enquirer on 
Monday, in which the committee’s letter 
was characterized as a “dismissal.” 

A number of the principal musicians in 
the Cincinnati Orchestra are under contract 
for the remainder of the guarantee period 
and the orchestra will continue’ with prac- 
tically the same personnel. It is the ex- 
pressed idea of the association to secure a 
conductor of the highest distinction to suc- 
ceed Mr. Stokowski. The latter will sail 
for Europe from New York on April 30. 


Bonci Not to Join Metropolitan 


Contrary to a widely published report 
in the daily newspapers, Alessandro Bonci 
will not sign a contract to join the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for next season. 
Negotiations have been proceeding for some 
time, but were finally declared off last 
Tuesday. Mr. Bonci will confine his Amer- 
ican appearances to the concert platform, 
as during the present season. 
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PARIS HEARS NEW 
ROUMANIAN OPERA 


Verdict of Success for “‘Le Cob- 
zar’’ a Work of Distin- 
guished Authorship 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
April 7, 1912. 


“sy E COBZAR,” the first performance 
of which was postponed last Jan- 
uary on account of the strike of the ballet 
dancers at the Paris Opéra, at last saw 
the footlights this week and the visible 
result of this long delay was a perfec- 
tion in the minutest details which rarely 
is the salient feature of a répétition géné- 
rale. 
“Le Cobzar,” a lyric drama in two acts, 
is by Héléne Vacaresco and Paul Milliet, 





music by Mme. Gabrielle Ferrari. The 
action is located in Roumania and the 
scene is laid in a quaint village, which 


gives a most effective and artistic setting. 
The harvesters are gathered to observe an 
ancient custom requiring them to cele- 
brate by song and dance the first day of 
the harvest to the music of the “Cobzar,” 
a peasant musician. This is in order to 
dispel the Evil Spirit. But the peasants 
are bemoaning the absence of Stan, their 
cobza player, who has abandoned the girl 
he loved, Jana, now married to the inn- 
keeper, Pradea, and followed a passing 
tzigane. 

Suddenly cries of joy are heard. Stan, 
the peasants’ bard with his cobza—a Rou- 
manian guitar—thrown over his shoulder, 


appears upon the scene. He has thrown 
off the spell of the tzigane and has re- 
turned to his native villave on harvest day 
to perform the sacred rite of which he is 
practically grandpriest. 

Jana, who is ill-treated by her brutal 
husband, finds she is more in love than 
ever with the handsome cobzar, and he 
discovers in turn that it was really Jana 
whom he loved. They have a meeting at 
nightfall. The tzigane, madly jealous, in- 


* 
pte 





Mile. Ketty Lapeyrette, Who Won a 
Signal Success in the Paris Opera 


Production of “Le Cobzar” 
forms Pradea of his wife’s conduct and 
of the meeting-place of the lovers. She 


then tries to win back Stan, but he kills 
her in his rage. 

Stan then realizes all the tortures he 
will have to undergo in the salt mines, to 
which murderers are condemned in Rou- 
mania. As the horror of such a life, with 
all hope of love forever lost, dawns upon 
him, Jana begs him to flee with her. But 
Pradea at this moment prevents their es- 
cape. The two men grapple and Stan, 
taken by surprise, is about to be thrown 
into a nearby well, when Jana, in a re- 
markable piece of stage business, picks up 
the knife which Pradea has let drop in 








A Stage Setting of “Le Cobzar” and Some of the Principals in the Production—In Group, Left to Right: 
Master; M. Catherine, Chief of Singing; P. Stuart (Seated), Stage Manager; M. Noté 
(Author of Poem) and Ferrari (Composer), Seated; M. Gallon, Chief of Chorus; 
Dubois-Gauger (“Viorica”); Mlle. Hatto (“Tana”); M. Muratore (“Le Cobzar”) and Mile. Lapeyrette (“La Tzigane”) 
Inset on Left; Paul Milliet, Author of the Libretto. 


the struggle and stabs her husband in the 
hack. 

The villagers, drawn by the outcries, ar 
rive just in time to witness Jana’s: ‘mur- 
der. All hope of escape is lost. The two 
lovers, accomplices in forbidden love and 
crime alike, will undergo together the 
same punishment—penal servitude in the 
salt mines. 


Picturesque Settings 


The enchanting picturesqueness of the 
scenery, the romantic coloring of the Rou- 
manian peasauts’ costumes, the charming 
melody of the music delightfully lull the 
spectator while he is carried along on the 
swift tide of intense dramatic action—too 
swift. in fact, for one would like to have 
the “Cobzar” last the whole evening. 

To Mme. Héléne Vacaresco, a Rou- 
manian lady of high social connection but 
who, like her queen, Carmen Sylva, pre- 
fers the delights of an artistic life, is due 
the original conception on which “Le Cob- 
zar’ is founded. She is the author of 
many books of poems in French which 
bear the hall-mark of rare talent and 
many of which have been honored by spe- 
cial awards from the French Academy. 
Paul Milliet, the master librettist, to whom 
are due, among others, the famous poems 
of “Hérodiade” and “Werther,” gave to 
Mme. Vacaresco’s conception the intensely 
dramatic and_ essentially poetical life 
which characterizes his works. 

Mme. Gabrielle Ferrari, who is a new- 
comer at the Paris Opéra, has already won 
fame on other fields. “Sous le Masque,” 
one of her best known works, has been 
produced at the Opéra-Comique; she has 
finished one opera and is workine on 
another, both of which are to be produced 
next season. 

The performance of “Le Cobzar” met 
with a very warm recention on the night 
of the general rehearsal and the verdict 
of specialists was supported by the press 
criticisms and the public’s applause on the 
following nights. 

M. Muratore sang the part of Stan; M 
Noté was Pradea and Mlle. Hatto starred 
as Jana, Mile. Ketty Lapeyrette’s remark 
able dramatic qualities and fine voice made 
one regret that the part of the Tzigane, 
which she admirably interpreted, had not 
been given more prominence. 


Commenting upon this performance Le 
Figaro savs: “The music with which 
Mme. Ferrari has illustrated this stormy 
and violent drama has the rare merit of 
giving a true translation of it. Ever full 
of expression, of energy and of precision, 
it never goes astray. Mme. Fer 
rari has made frequent use of melodies 
taken from Roumanian folk-lore The 


peasants’ ballet is a charming example of 
this method. But even when the themes 
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are purely invented they retain the rhythm 
which characterizes the popular Rouman- 
ian airs and give the work a great unity 
of stvle and a _ picturesque originality 
which are most pleasing.” 


Librettists and Composer 


Mme. Vacaresco was once a maid of 
honor of the Queen of Roumania (Car- 
men Sylva), and as such she once visited 
in the queen’s company a Roumanian salt 
mine and witnessed the horrors undergone 
by criminals condemned to labor in these 
subterranean passages. They were both 
so deeply impressed by the sight and by 
the moans of the prisoners that they were 
obliged to be carried almost fainting from 
the mine. It was while tellineo Mme. Fer- 
rari of this experience of her early youth 
that Mme. Vacaresco and the composer of 
“Le Cobzar” realized what a dramatic 
scenario could be derived from this sub- 
ject. For scenic reasons, however, the 
salt mines were not portrayed on the 
stage, but their horrors and the fear of 
them are vividly pictured. 

Paul Milliet is a prominent personality 
in the Paris theatrical world. He is au- 
thor of many well-known librettos, among 
which are those for the two Massenet op- 
eras above mentioned; “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” with Mascagni; French adaptations 
of “Fedora,” “Siberia,” “L’Ami Fritz,” 
and “Mephistopheles.” He has also writ- 
ten many popular dramas. He is a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Society of 
Dramatic Authors and Composers, which 
wields such influence in the French the- 
atrical world, and is director of the Monde 
Artiste, a popular theatrical weekly, but 
he is interesting to most Americans by his 
wife, who is a native of Boston. 

Mrs. Paul Milliet, formerly Ada Chap- 
man, has made a place for herself in grand 
opera under the name of Mme. Adiny. 
She made her début at the Paris Opéra 
in 1887 as grand dramatic soprano and 
sang there all the leadine rdéles of the ré- 
pertoire. She has sung in all the opera 


Leroux, Choru 
(“Pradea”); Mmes. Vacaresco 
M. Nausen (“Le Berger”); Mlle 





On Right: Mme. Gabrielle Ferrari, Composer 


houses of Italy and Germany and at Cov 
ent Garden under the direction of Sieg 
fried Wagner. Many are the Americar 
singers whom she has coached and Maria 
Gay and Christy McDonald owe much of 
their present success to her teachings. 
The “Cobzar” was followed by “Les 
Deux Pigeons,” a pantomime by M. Mes 
sager, which was given for the first tim: 
in 1886 but which has lost nothing of it 
charm in the long interval. 
Mme. Charles Hahn, mother of Rey 
naldo Hahn, the noted composer, died last 
week in her Paris home. 


To Aid ‘‘Decentralization” 


M. Auriol, member of the Chamber 
Deputies and an ardent advocate of mu 
sical “decentralization,” has just prepare: 
a project of law which will shortly be su! 
mitted to Parliament. This provides fo: 
an annual budget of 108,000 francs, tl 
sum to be divided each year between eig! 
provincial theaters by a “Commission 
Decentralization,” to encourage the pr 
duction of mew works. As _ Parliamer 
voted only 25,000 francs for the year 10! 
to be applied to the cause of “centraliz 
tion,’ M. Auriol has suggested that t! 
amount be apportioned in sums of fro! 
2,000 to 5,000 as premiums to the director 


who have produced new operatic wor 
during I9QI2. 
The Opéra-Comicue is blessed with 


public to be envied by many an operat 
director. Since the beginning of the s¢ 
son “Manon” has been given thirty-fi 
times, “Carmen” thirty times and “We 
ther” twenty times. These three wor! 
have, therefore, constituted eighty-f 
of the total 274 performances of this s« 
son. “Carmen” has just been given 
the 1290th time at the Opéra-Comigq 
There are good days yet for the “old 
pertoire”’ in M. Carré’s auditorium. 
DANIEL LyNnp BLOUNT 





Rome recently heard Strauss’s “Elektr: 
for the first time with Emma Carelli in t! 
name part. 





MADAME 


FITZ-RANDOLPH 


(Katharine Timberman) 
VOICE, MARCHESI METHOD 


36 Ave. du Roule Neuilly-PARIS, France 
near the Bois de Boulogne 


Regina De Sales 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Puplis prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
40 Rue de Villejust (Ave, du Bois de Boulogne), Parts 








THUEL BURNHA 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William Masoa 


119 Rue de La Tour (XVie) - - = ~ PAR 


VOICE, 
PERFECT 
FRENCH 


PURE STY! 





The first American man 


to sing in opera in France PARIS 
Write for Treatise. § Rue Gounod, W7 
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TOWERING PERFORMANCE OF THE “PA THETIQUE” BY NIKISCH 


Conductor Again Holds Both the London Orchestra and a New York 
Hand—An Interpretation Highly Individual and of Irresistible 





Three Wagner Numbers Add their Glories to the Program 


HERE was a very much larger audi- 
ence at the second concert of the 
London Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening 
of last week than there had been at the 
first concert owing, no doubt, to a pro- 
gram which was in every respect superior 
to the preceding one. It began with Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture, after which 
came the most emotional of all sym- 
phonies, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique,” and 
three Wagner numbers—the “Tristan” 
prelude and “Liebestod,” the “Waldweben” 
from “Siegfried” and the “Meistersinger” 
Overture. The scenes of enthusiasm 
which greeted Mr. Nikisch when he ap- 
peared, at the close of every number and 
fully 
the pre- 


again at the end of the concert, 
equaled the demonstrations of 
ceding Monday evening. 

The characteristics of the great con- 
ductor’s astoundingly hypnotic art 
detailed at length in the review of his per- 
formance last week, so that to dilate upon 
them again involves more or less repeti- 


were 


tion. Mr. Nikisch is one of those geniuses 
who, without any apparent effort whatso- 
ever, can hold every member of the or- 
chestral body in the hollow of his hand 
and mold 
whatsoever form may suit his fancy. But 
he can do more than this. 


every detail of his work to 
His sway ex- 
tends over his audience as relentlessly as 
holds the 
imagination captive, it forcibly arouses en- 


over the instrumentalists. It 


thusiasm in the most phlegmatic, it en- 
chains and it enchants. One may agree 
with his conception of the works he in- 
terprets or one may not, yet when it is all 
over one still finds oneself irresistibly im- 
pelled to enthusiastic expression. 

It is related that Schumann, on hearing 
one of his piano compositions played by 
Liszt, exclaimed in astonishment that, 
though he had conceived the work in a 
different vein, he found through the new 
interpretation beauties the existence of 
which he had not previously suspected. 
Something of the kind might have been said 
hy Tschaikowsky could he have heard Ni- 
kisch’s performance of his masterpiece 
last week. New York has heard an un- 
numbered variety of interpretations of this 
sublime symphony. Some have been mov- 
ing to the last degree, some have been 
mediocre, others frankly bad. The work 
is a mighty test of personality and an ac- 
curate gauge of a conductor’s tempera- 
mental assets at their broadest and deep- 
est. All this despite the foolish assertions 
so often put forward that it is “conductor- 
proof” and “self-interpreting,” or that any 
performance of it can stir the public. It 
may be remembered that the late Gustav 
Mahler’s reading of the symphony was one 
f the greatest disappointments to his ad 
mirers and quite failed to stir his audi 
ences, 


Marked by Dissimilar Treatment 


Mr. Nikisch’s interpretation of the 
Pathétique” is characterized by that big- 
ness of outline and intensity of emotional 
proclamation that have been noted in all 
his other readings. And yet his treatment 
s markedly dissimilar in various salient 
details from those which have been given 
ere for a number of years. There is no 
need of instituting comparisons, and while 
here will probably be few ready to admit 
that he surpassed or always equaled Seidl 
Safonoff it is impossible to gainsay the 
elemental grandeur of -his achievement. 
Whether conceived in the Slavic, the Teu- 
tonic or the Magyar spirit—for there were 
some who insisted that his reading was 
ore truly Russian than Safonoff’s and 
thers who knew with equal firmness that 
was not Russian at all—it was gripping 
all times, at moments even painfully so. 
it is not a greater rendering than Saf- 
tf’s it is yet the greatest we have heard 
nce the Russian’s departure. 
[In the opening movement Mr. Nikisch’s 
empi are in general remarkable in their 
wwness. He takes the first theme at a 
ice only very slightly faster than the 
OW introduction. His delivery of every 
Nrase up to the entrance of the second 
eme has something of a portentous de- 
erateness about it. Now and then, too, 
ere are orchestral repressed or 
ented with highly unconventional ef- 
ct. Melodic shapes the presence of 
vhich one had scarcely suspected before 
m suddenly into’ fantastic prom- 


vok es 


inence. The wild surge and frenetic 
stress of the working-out section at this 
conductor’s hands teave one fairly breath- 
less. Vast as are Mr. Nikisch’s climaxes, 
impossible as it seems for him to surpass 
himself in the next, he dumfounds one 


a 





Audience in the Hollow of his 
Power—“Egmont” Overture and 


of passion was the “Tristan” prelude. The 
“Liebestod” was a trifle disappointing ow- 
ing to a rather excessive rubato treat- 
ment that gave it a curious element of 
sophistication. The “Waldweben” was 
played with poetic delicacy and_ the 


¥ 


—Photographed for Musical AMERICA 
by Joseph R. Gannon. 


Arthur Nikisch, Who Is Conducting the London Symphony Orchestra in Its Whirl- 
wind Tour Around the Country 


continually by encompassing the apparently 
impossible. There is no such word as 
anti-climax in Mr. Nikisch’s lexicon. 

The waltz movement was graceful, 
rhythmically fluent and free from exag- 
gerations. Deeply moving was its trio and 
conclusion, so wonderfully charged with 
tragic portent. The thrilling march went 
like a whirlwind, as was to be expected. 
Mr. Nikisch is not a Cossack, as was Saf- 
onoff, but if he did not quite equal his 
Russian colleague in this division the mar- 
gin that separated them was exceedingly 
small. The adagio lamentoso was stu- 
pendously impressive, on the whole, even 
though we may have known that the gong 
stroke can be made to sound with more 
awe-inspiring effect and that the funereal 
more overwhelming when the 
sound of the orchestra resolves itself im- 
perceptibly into nothingness than when its 
actual cessation can be distinguished. 


close is 


Tidal Wave of Enthusiasm 


There was a perfect tidal wave of en- 
thusiasm at the close of the march move- 
ment, and after it, as after several other 
numbers, the conductor made the orches- 
tra rise and bow. Doubtless there would 
have been a more emphatic demonstration 
after the finale were it not that the mood 
of the music is more conducive to deep 
silence than to applause. 

Beethoven's “Egmont” music was done 
by Mr. Nikisch with nobility, breadth and 
with dramatic incisiveness. Magnificent 
in its great upward sweeping crescendo 


“Meistersinger’ Overture, though not a 
very highly individualized reading, stirred 
the deepest enthusiasm. The elaborate 
polyphony of the middle part was so lucid 
as to allow one to seize the several com- 
ponent melodies without trouble. 

The playing of the orchestra, under any 
other conductor, might call at times for 
grave criticism and even as matters stood 
it was not altogether flawless. The string 
tone, brilliant as it is, lacks warmth. The 
woodwind division is not always ideal and 
the oboe in particular is unpleasant in 
quality and not consistently true in pitch. 
It may be that the tympanist was unfamil- 
iar with the acoustics of Carnegie Hall, 
but his excess of energy bordered on the 
disconcerting at times. Rhythmically there 
were many moments of raggedness during 
the evening, but in extenuation of this 
failing it must be remembered that Mr 
Nikisch is not given to a rigid indication 
of the beat. H. F.. P. 





Toscanini Sails for Europe 

Arturo Toscanini, musical director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sailed 
from New York on the Olympic last Sat- 
urday. on his way for a brief stay in 
{talv, before he sails for his Summer sea- 
son as conductor of the Buenos Aires op 
era. His season at Buenos Aires will ex 
tend over three months 


Lillian Blauvelt, the American soprano, 
is to remain in England till December. 


WE'LL NEVER HEAR 
DE PACHMANN AGAIN 


Pianist Makes His “Last Appear- 
ance for All Time” in 
New York 


What was announced as Vladimir De 
Pachmann’s “last appearance in New York 
for all time’ drew to Carnegie Hall last 
Saturday the largest audience the pianist 
has succeeded in attracting this season. 
The artist enjoyed himself quite as much 
as his hearers and was so pleased with the 
ovation he received that he played encores 
for more than half an hour after the pro- 


gram had come to an end. He was in his 
liveliest mood throughout the afternoon 
and talked, grimaced and gesticulated more 
than he has for some time. At the very 
close he drew two handkerchiefs from his 
pocket and waved good-bye to the crowd. 
His program follows: 

Sonata No. 9 in A Major, Mozart: Gavotte de 
la Sonate No. 6 de Violon, in E Major, Bach- C 
Saint-Saéns; Nocturne Op. 55, No. 1 in F Minor. 
Etude Op. 25, No. 3 in F Major, Mazurka Op. 
17, No. 1 in B Flat Major, Valse Op. 64, No. 3 in 
A Flat Major, Berceuse, Op. 57, Second Scherzo, 
Op. 31, Chopin; Spinning Song, Op. 67, No. 4, 
Mendelssohn; Menuet, Op. 17, G Major. Mosz 
kowski; Rondo Brillant, Op. 62 in E Flat, Weber: 
Henselt; Rigoletto ‘‘Fantasie,” Verdi-Liszt. 

De Pachmann was in good form in some 
numbers, less so in others. He played the 
Mozart sonata charmingly and of the 
Chopin group the Nocturne and the “Ber- 
ceuse” were particularly lovely in poetic 
effect and tonal beauty. Exquisite, too, in 
delicacy of color, clarity and limpidity of 
passage work and general technical finish 
was his playing of Liszt’s “Rigoletto” Fan- 
tasie. On the other hand he was less satis- 
fying in music of a profounder reach, such 
as the B Flat Minor Scherzo of Chopin, 
of which he gave a very superficial reading. 
Fortunately, though, there was compara- 
tively little music of really heavy calibre 
on his program. 

The encore division at the close of the 
program was devoted mainly to Chopin, 
though there were also a Liszt piece and 
several other numbers. H. F. P. 


——— 


ATLANTA’S OPERA WEEK 


Social Side of Metropolitan Company's 
Visit Will Be Emphasized 


\TLANTA, GA., April 13.—The proposed 
visit of Otto Kahn, chairman of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Board of Directors, in 
company with a carful of well-known New 
Yorkers, will be one of the social features 
of the season of grand opera in Atlanta 
this month. Mr. Kahn will be entertained 
as the guest of the Hon. Clark Howell, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and 
many elaborate dinner and other parties 
will be given in his honor. 

Hundreds of applications from out of 
town people for season and individual tick 
ets to the operas indicate a tremendous 
crowd for each performance. There will 
be seven operas, and Caruso will appear 
three times. There will be several big 
entertainments at the new Capital City 
Club for the opera artists at which they 
will be introduced to Atlanta’s fashionable 
contingent. Mrs. John Murphy, the wife 
of one of the directors of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, will entertain 
especially for Geraldine Farrar, whose per 
sonal friend she is. Among the most popu 
lar singers booked for Atlanta are Gadski. 
Farrar, Martin, Jorn, Amato, Goritz and 
Scotti, of course including Caruso. 

Atlanta has been unusually musical this 
Spring. the various churches’ rendering 
some fine oratorios at Easter services. St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church gave Gounod’s 
“Redemption” with a choir of more than 
a hundred surpliced singers. 

On the evening of April 12 the male 
chorus of the German Society Freunds 
craft’s Bund, of this city, which is going 
to sing in the big United Singers’ fest in 
Jacksonville, Fla., in the following week, 
gave its first public concert under th 
direction of A. Pauli, assisted by Mrs 
John Lamar Meeks and Mrs. John M. Sla 
ton. One of the features was the in 
troduction to the public of Rheinhart Sten 
gel, of New York, a German tenor. 


L. B. W. 





Beethoven Drama by Musicians’ Club 
Members of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York prepared an entertainment to be 
given at the New Amsterdam Theater Fri 
day afternoon, April 19, the feature of 
vhich was a one-act drama, “Adelaide,” 
written by Hugo Muller of Vienna and 
founded upon the story of Beethoven’s life. 
David Bispham translated it into English 
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DESTINN BIDS NEW YORK 
FAREWELL IN CONCERT 


Metropolitan Soprano, Assisted by Dinh 
Gilly, Edouard Déthier and Mr. Hoch- 
man in Benefit Performance 


As her last public appearance of the New 
York season, Emmy Destinn, soprano, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 
15 for the benefit of the research fund of 
the Berlin-Treptow Observatory. About 
$1,000 was realized for this institution, the 
director of which is Dr. Friedrich 5. Arch- 
enhold, whom the soprano has known for 


many years. 
Assisting Miss Destinn were Dinh Gilly, 


the noted baritone of the Metropolitan, 
forces; Arthur Hochman, the pianist, and 
Edouard Déthier, volinist. Operatic num- 
bers naturally formed the bulk of. the vo- 
cal program, “Hérodiade” and “Pagliacci” 
being represented by two selections each. 


The most interesting numbers were those 
in which the prima donna and Mr. Gilly ap- 
peared together. A duet from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” which was interpreted with great 
artistic delicacy, and the scene between 
Silvio and Nedda in the first act of “Pag- 
liacci” retained much dramatic power when 
transplanted to the concert platform by 
these artists. ; ; 

Miss Destinn gave an emotional reading 
of “Il est doux, il est bon,” from “Hérod- 
jade,” and the “Vissi D’Arte,” from “Tos- 
ca,” was delivered with the tonal beauty 
which the public has come to expect of this 
singer. She contributed a group of lieder, 
of which Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rad” was the favorite, and also sang the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with the violin 
obbligato played by Mr. Déthier. 

The Prologue to “Pagliacci” was pre- 
sented with splendid dramatic fire by Mr. 
Gilly, and the “Vision Fugitive” aria 
from “Hérodiade” gained the baritone 
hearty applause. Fernando Tanara played 
with accompaniments for the two singers 
with his accustomed mastery. 

Mr. Hochman -was greeted with applause 
for his artistic pianism in a variety of 
numbers, which included a pleasing “Mel- 
odie” of his own, the Staccato Etude of 
Scharwenka, a Barcarolle by Paderewski, 
the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte from “Alceste,” 
and the Sixth Rhapsodie of Liszt, which 
was given a brilliant performance. 

Of the violin numbers by Mr. Déthier 
the “Caprice Viennois,” by Kreisler, was 
played with particular skill, and a Mazurka 
by Zarzycki gave the violinist an oppor- 
tunity for the display of technical gymnas- 
tics. 

Miss Destinn sailed for Europe last 


Tuesday to appear at Covent Garden. 
x & & 








COLUMBIA MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Imposing Array of Talent Contributes 
to Success of Carolina Event. 


CotumstiA, S. C., April 15.—Columbia’s 
festival of music which began last Thurs- 
day has proved to be one of the finest 
events ever given in this part of the coun- 
try. Modest Altschuler and his Russian 
Symphony Orchestra; Mme. Jeanne Ger- 
ville-Réache, contralto; Vera Curtis, so- 
prano; Eva Mylott, contralto; Henri La 
Bonté, tenor; Albert Janpolski, baritone; 
G. Skolnik, violinist; Jacob Altschuler, 
viola; Samuel Buchanan Charles, pianist, 
and Harry Horsfall’s children’s chorus of 
300 voices all lent their best efforts in a 
series of concerts that will long be remem- 
bered by Columbia music lovers. 

The first evening’s performance opened 
with a _ brilliant rendition of Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” Overture, and then followed 
an aria from “Aida,” sung by Miss Curtiss, 
who was rewarded with great applause. A 
fine reception was accorded Mme. Gerville- 
Réache when she appeared to sing an aria 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila.” 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie, No. 2, and a Tschai- 
kowsky number were the other selections 
by the orchestra and Mr. La Bonté won 
great success for his work in an aria from 
“La Bohéme.” “Ah! Mon Fils,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” was given 
brilliant delivery by Mme. Gerville-Réache. 


Boy Wonder Violinist to Make Début 


Max Rosenweig, the twelve-year-old 
violinist, who has studied under Alois 
Trnka, and Bernard Sinsheimer, and is said 
to be a child wonder, was expected to make 
his public début in a concert at Cooper 
Union, New York, on Thursday evening 
of this week. The Sinsheimer String Or- 
chestra, and Gina Ciaparelli, soprano, were 
also on the program. The proceeds of the 
concert are to go toward a fund to send 
the young violinist to Europe. 








HOW “AIDA” WAS GIVEN AT FOOT OF PYRAMID 














View of the Open Air Stage and Part of the Audience at the Performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida” in Egypt Last Month. 


SOMETHING distinctly out of the ordinary was the 


performance of Verdi's 


“Aida” given in the open air at the foot of the Pyramids early last mont? 
The spectacle is described by some who witnessed the event as having been pro- 


foundly imposing and impressive. 
heard the performance. 


A vast audience, composed largely of Americans, 
Close by the Pyramids stood a large number of automo- 


biles, which had transported a part of the audience to the scene of the performance. 
In the triumphal scene of the second act over a hundred camels and two hundred 


horses were led across the stage. 
photograph the scenes for reproduction. 


Many moving picture machines were on hand to 





JOMELLI AND NORDICA 
IN NASHVILLE RECITALS 


Southern City Given Musical Treat in 
Appearances of These Sopranos on 
Succeeding Evenings 
NASHVILLE, TENN., April 15.—Spring has 
brought an awakening of the musical life of 
Nashville, and the last week has been of 
especial interest. On Thursday Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, the popular dramatic so- 
prano, sang at the Auditorium to an enthu- 
siastic audience. Her program consisted of 
a group of German, French and English 
songs. Her own composition, “J’ai Pleuré 


en Réve,” sung in her own charming way, 
aroused as usual great applause. Harold 
Osborne Smith added much to the enter- 
tainment with his piano solos and excellent 
accompaniments. Mme. Jomelli was the 
sixth artist to appear in the “All-Star Musi- 
cal Course,” which has been managed with 
infinite success by Mrs. John A. Cathey, of 
this city. 

Mme. Lillian Nordica scored a decided 
success in her recital on Friday, singing to 
one of the largest audiences attracted to the 
Auditorium this season. Mme. Nordica’s 
program owas_ varied and _ interesting 
throughout and her gracious response to 
encores so completely won the audience that 
it made her reception something of an ova- 
tion. She was ably assisted by Myron W. 
Whitney, basso. Frank Nelson, the accom- 
panist, did remarkably good work. 

The last of the season’s organ recitals, by 
F. Arthur Henkel, under the auspices of 
the Nashville Art Association, was given 
Sunday. These recitals, which have been 
given twice each month during the Winter 
for the last three years, have been a won- 
derful success. They are always largely 
attended and there is an atmosphere of 
quiet. dignity and simplicity about them. 
Mr. Henkel arranges his programs accord- 
ing to the highest standards, and on Sun- 
day he was assisted by Edith Roberts, so- 
prano, a member of the Belmont College 
faculty. 





Lena Mason Wins Success in Grand 
Opera 


Lena Mason, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli, of New York, 
has been having an exceptional success as 
the Doll in the “Tales of Hoffmann” with 
the Aborn Grand Opera Company. Miss 
Mason has a high soprano, which she uses 
with ease in the difficult florid passages of 
the rdle, displaying a flexibility and a 
brilliancy which speak well for her 
teacher. She is of English birth and made 
her début in opera in “Lucia,” in the title 
role, in the City of Mexico. Since her 
return to the United States, she has been 
appearing in leading rdles with the Aborn 
Opera Company, and has won success in 
many cities, 


NOTED ARTISTS PERFORM 
FOR THE MOZART CLUB 


Much of Interest in Program Offered 
by Spalding, Spross and Laura 
Maverick 


The members of the New York Mozart 
Society crowded one of the large concert 
rooms of the Hotel Astor to hear the sixth 
musicale of the society last Saturday a‘ter- 
noon, with a splendid program presented by 
Albert Spalding, the American violinist; 
Laura Maverick, the mezzo-soprano, and 


Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist. 

One of the successes of the afternoon 
was scored by Mr. Spross, the Mozart’s 
regular accompanist, in his less familiar ca- 
pacity of solo pianist. The unusual facility 
of this artist was demonstrated in his open- 
ing group, the Etude “Romantique,” by 
Chaminade; Debussy’s colorful “En Bateau” 
and the Moszkowski “Caprice Espagnole,” 
which was played with brilliant abandon. 
Equally interesting were his performances 
of the Chopin Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1, and 
the effective transcription of the “Fire 
Music,” from “Die Walkiire.” 

In a set of French songs, Miss Maverick 
made a pleasing impression, Elgar’s “Salut 
d’Amour” and the spirited “Pour la Chan- 
ter” receiving an especially artistic interpre- 
tation. Three songs in English gained ad- 
ditional praise for the singer, Chadwick’s 
rhythmic “Danza” being delivered with 
fluent ease. 

Mr. Spalding appeared four times, offer- 
ing several compositions of the great mas- 
ters, which included Mozart’s Rondo in G, 
played with dexterity; Bach’s Prelude in 
E Major; two Schumann pieces and a Bee- 
thoven Romance in F, in which the violinist 
displayed much tonal beauty. In Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Souvenir de Moscow” and four of the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances, Mr. 
Spalding gained his greatest success. 

The program was unique in enlisting the 
services of two of New York’s leading ac- 
companists, Mr. Spross, who played for 
Miss Maverick, and André Benoist, who 
served ably in the same capacity for Mr. 
Spalding. 





Myrtle Elvyn in Little Rock Recital 

Littte Rock, Arxk., April 13.—Myrtle 
Elvyn, the young American pianist, was 
heard in a recital at Hollenberg Hall last 
night. Since her last appearance here Miss 
Elvyn has developed astonishingly and 
now stands among the foremost pianists 
of the day. She played an exacting pro- 
gram, which included Chopin’s F Minor 
Fantasie, Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,” the 
Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” Fantasie, a Liszt 
Rhapsody, Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” and a paraphrase of the “Beautiful 
Blue Danube.” She disclosed technical 
powers of a high order and played with 
much delicacy of tone coloring and musical 
feeling. 


CLEVELAND PAYS ITS 
TRIBUTE TO FIEDLER 


Boston Orchestra Conductor’s Farewell 
Concert a Personal Triumph—Stir- 
ring Program Played 


CLEVELAND, April 13.—The eleventh sea- 
son of symphony concerts came to an end 
this week in the tenth of the series, a su- 
perb concert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, appearing for the second time this 
year. Max Fiedler has beer a favorite 
with Cleveland audiences, and his farewell 
was in the nature of a personal ovation, 
for after each number the applause was 
more and more insistent. 

The program contained the 
Overture, Haydn’s Symphony in G Major, 
Beethoven’s “Leonore,” No. 3, the “Hel- 
denleben” of Strauss and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” The lightness, elegance 
and verve of the symphony represented a 
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marvel of performance and the _ spirit 
which imbued the conductor’s’ baton 
seemed the incarnation of music itself. 


“Heldenleben” rather staggered even the 
well-trained symphony audience. There 
was a moment of silence and a tentative ap- 
plause at its end which spoke volumes. 
Strauss in his most characteristic vein re- 
quires certainly an educated taste. 

The members of the Fortnightly Club 
were fortunate in securing Marinus Salo- 
mons for a comprehensive review of 
“Heldenleben” on the morning before the 
concert. Mr. Salomons was a student at 
the Conservatory of Cologne, unde: Franz 
Willner, the father of the great /ieder 
singer, at the time of the first production 
of this epoch-making work. 

On Tuesday the first of three concerts 
by the Cleveland Philharmonic String 
Quartet took place with a program con- 
sisting of the Haydn Quartet in D Minor, 
the Rubinstein Quartet, op. 17, No. 2, and 
two manuscript waltzes by Dvorak, tran- 
scribed for the Quartet by Charles V. 
Rychlik. The concerts by this notable lo- 
cal organization have been long delayed 
during the present season, but will form 
an important part of its closing weeks. Its 
work is of high standard and its regular 
following of the lovers of serious music 
completely fills Channing Hall, in which 
the concerts are held. 

The success of the present season in- 
duces Mrs. Hughes to announce for 1912- 
13 that there will again be ten concerts in 
the symphony series, instead of seven as 
in the last few years, and that the orches- 
tras to be included will probably be the 
Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, the Boston 
Orchestra; the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and the Minneapolis 
Orchestra. ALICE BRADLEY. 





LOVING CUP FOR MR. GATTI 





Metropolitan Stage Employes Present 
Token to General Manager 


A handsome silver loving cup was pre 
sented to General Manager Gatti-Casazza, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, follow 
ing the performance of “Madama Butter 
fly” last Saturday afternoon, by the stag: 
employes. On the cup was inscribed: 

“Presented to Director Giulio Gatti-Cas 
azza by the workingmen of the stage de 
partrrents of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, 1912.” 

Addressing Mr. Gatti-Casazza, Mr. Siedle, 
the technical director, said: 

“The workingmen of the stage depart 
ments are anxious to express to you, 
through me, their admiration of your abil 
ity as manager and stage director. The) 
offer this loving cup to you as a token of 
their appreciation of the many kindnesses 
you have shown them during the four sea 
sons that you have ruled over them and 
sincerely hope and pray that the kind feel 
ing which has existed in the past may b 
continued for many years to come.” 

Director Gatti-Casazza promptly had thx 
loving cup filled and drank to the health of 
his stage employes. 


Colorado Violinist Offered Place in Co- 
burg School 


Bertin, April 12.—The position of teach 
er of the meisterclass at the grand oper: 
school of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
been offered to Louis Persinger, a Colorad 
violinist. Dr. Otto Neitzel, the critic of th 
Cologne Gazette spoke of Persinger as “ 
newborn Ysaye with a strong touch of 
Sarasate,” and it was largely due to this 
commendation that the Coburg place was 
offered him. The appointment not only 
carries with it high distinction, but also a 
princely salary. The purpose of the Co 
burg school is to train singers and musi- 
cians for the grand opera stage at small 
cost. It is not run for profit. 
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REPEAT “SAMSON" 


Choruses of Two Cities 
Under Boeppler 


Mi_wavukek, April 15.—The mammoth 
arena *of the Auditorium, the 
municipal coliseum of Milwaukee, was 


filled with music lovers from Milwaukee, 


quasi- 


Chicago and many points in the interior 
of Wisconsin last night for the second per- 
formance of great oratorio, 
“Samson,” by the combined forces of the 
Milwaukee A Capella Chor and the Chi- 
cago Singverein, under the admirable di- 
rection of William Boeppler. There was 
the same quartet of soloists which partici- 
pated in the original joint performance in 
the Auditorium at Chicago on last Sun- 
day, April 7. 

Never has a musical event attracted so 
large an audience in Milwaukee. The im- 
mense, barn-like arena of the Auditorium 
proved itself for the first time suitable for 
a musical event—but only for one of the 
massiveness of “Samson” by choruses of 
more than 550 voices. 

Ably reviewed in MusicaL AMERICA last 
week, there is nothing more to say con- 


Handel’s 


FOR MILWAUKEE 


Handel Oratorio Again Sung By 






















Milwaukee’s “A Capella” Chor, Which Joined the Chicago Singverein in a Performance of Handel’s “Samson.”—The Singers 
Are Shown as They Were About to Board Their Train En Route to the Chicago Concert. 


cerning the merits of the performance. 
Suffice it to say that, if anything, the pro- 
duction of last night was more finished and 
the choruses more certain than at Chicago. 
Director Boeppler again displayed a most 
admirable control of his forces and proved 
himself one of the foremost of choral con- 
ductors. 
The two 


performances of “Samson” 


mark a rather intrepid departure in choral 
work. While both organizations are di- 
rected by Professor Boeppler, no case is 
known where two singing societies, ninety 
miles distant, in two cities of such import- 
ance as Chicago and Milwaukee, have been 
brought together for joint concerts in their 
respective homes within a period of eight 
days. Both performances were remarkable 


from the technical and musical viewpoints. 
At the conclusion of last night’s concert, 
the 550 singers tendered a reception to their 
leader and presented Mr. Boeppler with a 
beautiful diamond ring valued at $400. 
Director Boeppler is already planning the 
performance of another great oratorio by 
his societies in Chicago and Milwaukee 
next Spring. M. N.S 








‘‘ Stabat Mater’’ Sung in Open Air by 
Splendid California Chorus of 300 
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Scene at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, Cal., Where Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” Was 
Sung as a Good Friday Celebration 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Greek open-air theater at 
thronged with more than 8,000 persons and 
with half as many listeners on the hills 
outside the walls of the theater, Good Fri- 
day was observed by a _ sacred concert 
which, with the beauty of the surroundings 
and the glorious day. suggested a Spring 
festival rather than a solemn musical pro- 
gram. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’ was presented 
by a chorus of 300 voices, an orchestra of 
sixty, a quartet of local singers, and Luisa 
Tetrazzini, soloist, under Paul Steindorff’s 
direction. An introductory program was 
arranged in which Mr. Steindorff’s orches- 
tra was heard in “The Good Friday Spell” 
from “Parsifal” ; Georges Mascal, the bari- 
tone touring with the Tetrazzini company, 
sang Fauré’s “Sancta Maria” and Mme. 
Tetrazzini gave a beautiful rendition of the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” with Giulio 
Minetti, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
playing satisfactorily the violin obbligato. 
The Wagner number was superbly played 
by the orchestra. 

In the introduction of the “Stabat Mater” 
there was a pleasing feature that brought 
with jt the assurance of thorough enjoy- 
ment for the balance of the oratorio—the 


April 8—At the 
Berkeley, 


exceptional tone quality of the well-bal- 
anced chorus, whose 300 members repre- 
sented the San Francisco Choral Society, 
the San. Francisco Treble Clef Club, the 
Oakland Wednesday Morning Club and the 
Berkeley Oratorio Society. The directing 
of Paul Steindorff, choragus of the Uni- 
versity, was worthy of the highest com- 
mendation for the excellent ensemble of 
chorus, orchestra and soloists produced a 
remarkably beautiful effect. 

The work of the soloists was admirable, 
especially that of Mrs. Grace Davis North- 
rup, who sang divinely the soprano solos 
with the single exception of the “Inflam- 
matus,” which was given by Tetrazzini. 
Another whose work was much admired 
was Henry Perry, bass. Mrs. Carroll 
Nicholson, contralto, and Mr. R. N. Bat- 
tison, tenor, were the other members of 
the quartet. 

Tetrazzini’s golden tones soared out 
over the thousands of listeners and seemed 
to reach out beyond the very treetops. 
Despite the fact that refraining from ap- 
plause was requested by the management in 
order to preserve the religious nature of 
the performance many of her hearers made 
a demonstration after the diva’s solo and 
on one or two other occasions. 

The afternoon’s program produced an 
overwhelming effect on the great audience 
and will ~o down in the history of the 
Greek Theater as one of the most mem- 
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Thorough Preparation for the Stage 
Studio: 
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Studio Building, 1425 Broadway 








orable musical events ever staged there. 
Steps are being taken to make the produc- 
tion of the “Stabat Mater” an annual ob- 
servance. It was given last year under 
Mr. Steindorff’s direction. 

The following partici-ated in a program 
of modern German composers before the 
San Francisco Musical Club at its last 
Thursday morning’s concert; Frances Buck- 
land, Mrs. Paul Freygang, Mrs. Charles L. 
Barrett, pianists; Adora Neterville, Flor- 
ence Warden, vocal soloists; Mary Pas- 


more, v.olinist; Mrs. Blanche Ashley, 
l‘lorence .'yde, Mrs. William Ritter, pian- 
ists. 


Sir Henry Heyman and his orchestra 
furnished a delightful program at the open- 
ing reception of the San Irancisco Art As 
sociation last week. R. S. 





SONGS OF OLD IRELAND 
MAKE STIRRING APPEAL 


Overflowing New York Audience Ar- 
dently Applauds Singing of John 
McCormack and Marie Narelle 


Lovers of Ireland’s songs gathered at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, last Sunday eve 
ning to hear John McCormack, the popu- 
lar Irish tenor. All the seats in the au 
ditorium were occupied and the crowd 
overflowed onto the stage, so that there 
was scarcely room for the piano. 

Mr. McCormack and his audience were 
in such sympathetic accord that applause 
greeted the introductory music of the fa- 
vorite encores almost as soon as Spencer 
Clay’s fingers touched the piano. Marie 
Narelle, the singer of Irish ballads, re- 
ceived a demonstration of enthusiasm 
similar to that which greeted Mr. McCor- 
mack, 

The keenest pleasure was gained on the 
tenor’s second appearance, when he sang 
Liza Lehmann’s “Ah! Moon of My De- 
light,” from “In a Persian Garden.” This 
was followed by two encores, Mr. McCor- 
mack’s tear-compelling delivery of “Mother 
Machree” and his ever-popular “I Hear 
You Calling Me.” Later the singer intro- 
duced a group of Irish songs, which con- 
sisted of “The Song of Heart’s Desire,” 
the favorite ““Macushla” and “The Foggy 
Dew.” Encores were also demanded at the 
close of this group. 

The opening and closing numbers were 
operatic, “Che gelida Manina,” which 
called forth “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” as an encore and “Salve Di- 
mora,” from “Faust,” which was followed 
by “Kathleen Mavourneen” as the farewell 
number. 

Miss Narelle was compelled to add three 
encores after her stirring rendition of the 
patriotic “O’Donnell Aboo.” These were 
“The Shamrock of Ireland,” “Sweet Vale 
of Avon” and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
in which the singer varied the Irish pro- 
gram with a “wee bit of Scotch.” Lohr’s 
“For the Green” was so heartily applauded 
as to bring out “The Green Hills of Ire- 
land” and “The Pretty Girl Milking the 
Cow” was attractive enough to lead to an 
added number, “Come Back to Erin,” 
which was greeted with a storm of ap 
plause. 


NEW ORLEANS APPLAUDS 
ART OF MYRTLE ELVYN 


Pianist in Excellent Form Evokes Much 
Enthusiasm—A Musicale by Fanning 
and Turpin 


New Orveans, April 12.—Myrtle Elvyn 
was heard this week in two piano recitals, 
both of which were excellently attended. 
The gifted American artist deserved the 
enthusiasm which her finished pianism 
evoked. Her interpretation of the Liszt 
Rhapsody, No. 12, will be long remem- 
bered as a beautiful exhibition of technic 
and dynamic control. During her stay of 
almost a week Miss Elvyn was the recipi- 
ent of many social attentions. 

Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin gave 
another of their admirable programs at a 
private musicale at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. S. Campbell. Mr. Fanning 
sang with the refinement which has invari 
ably characterized his work. His enun- 
ciation, which many a vocalist would do 
well to emulate, is one of his greatest as 
sets, and his rich voice is as resourceful 
as ever. Mr. Turpin’s admirable accom- 
paniments could not have failed to inspire 
the singer. Mrs. Campbell, the hostess, is 
one of this city’s best musicians, holding 
the post of organist at Trinity Church. 
Mrs. Campbell has carried the study of 
the organ far and counts among her teach- 
ers the eminent professor, William C. Carl, 
of New York. 

The Symphony Club of Lake Charles is 
becoming a factor in the dissemination of 
good music. Marie Wilson Thorp, one of 
its members, recently played a Chopin pro- 
gram which reflected credit not only upon 
the performer, but upon the organization 
as well. Katherine Channelle is its secre- 
tary. =" 


LINDSBORG’S BIG FESTIVAL 


“Messiah” Sung for Eighty-second Time 
by Great Chorus and Soloists 


LinpsgorGc, KAN., April 13.—Lindsborg’s 
big week of music began here on the first 
day of April and a production of the “Mes- 
siah” marked the eighty-second perform- 
ance in thirty years of that oratorio in 
this transplanted bit of Sweden. A chorus 
of 530 took part in the work, assisted by 
forty instrumentalists and a number of 
imported soloists. To get an idea of the 
almost perfect performance one must re- 
member that a great many of the singers 
who participated have been heard in the 
“Messiah” year after year, and Earl Rosen- 
berg, the conductor, has them under won- 
derful control at all times. 

Mildred Potter, the New York contralto; 
Mme. Jennie Norelli, soprano; John Hoff- 
man, the Cincinnati tenor, and Henry Ed- 
ward Malloy, a local baritone, were the so 
loists, and their work was of a very high 
standard. 

Concerts were given every day in the 
week, and on Friday and Saturday the 
“Messiah” was repeated. In the last two 
performances there were changes in the so- 
loists, Ethel Cullison singing the soprano 
parts and Gustaf Holmquist the bass. The 
week of music is given under the auspices 
of the Bethany College in this city. 
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HEINRICH 


GEBHARD 


PIANIST 


GREAT ARTISTIC SUCCESS 
In Boston This Season 


PRESS REVIEWS: 


RECITAL, JAN. 22 


Philip Hale in’ Boston Heéerald—Mr. 
Gebhard playéd in a most musical 
His tone is now full and 
colored. He sings a melody, and he 
now has a marked style, a style dis- 
tinguished by its elegance, musical 
taste and subdued but evident emo- 
tion. He does not force tone. A 
thorough master of his subject, he is 
not peaantic; well prepared, he is not 
openly laborious. He sits down and 
plays as though he were improvising 
to his own joy. Mr. Gebhard’s per- 
formance was poetic and it had indi- 
viduality. Mr. Gebhard’s own pieces 
were warmly applauded and he wes 
obliged to repeat the Gavotte, with its 
meiodic frankness and harmonic 
twists and turns. 

Boston Daily Advertiser—A  Les- 
chetizky product can be ‘“‘spotted’’ at 
once. Mr. Gebhard, like all the pupils 
of the great Teutonic master, has an 
equipment of which he can be proud. 
A tonal palette of wide scope, a fine 
conception of delicate shades, a mas- 
tery of and feeling for big climaxes,— 
these are only a few of the points 
which commend him. A large audi- 
ence applauded and encored Mr. Geb- 
hard. 

Boston Globe—The quality of Mr. 
Gebhard’s tone and the temper of his 
poetic sense are something beyond 
mere technical skill or highly devel- 
oped musical intelligence. There is 
within his playing a magnetic, a mes- 
meric appeal that the hearer may 
analyze or not, but of which he can- 
not remain insensible. With him the 
piano ceases to become an instrument 
of percussion. Its tone sings as that 
of a voice, fluid, possessed of varying 
color, and with the illusion of the sus- 
tained vocal line. 

Boston Post—He is a skilful and 
experienced pianist, a thorough musi- 
cian, a reverent student of music, old 
and new. His interpretation of the 
Franck’s Prelude, aria and finale, with 
its ecstatic and triumphant conclusion, 
was finely sympathetic and effective 
in the best sense of that word. The 
Bach fugue, and the Chopin waltz, in 
entirely different moods and _ styles, 
were both happily interpreted. Liszt’s 
‘‘Liebestraum”’ No. 8, and the gor- 
geous 12th Rhapsody, completed the 
concert. 

Boston Journal—Mr. Gebhard is one 
of the poets of the piano, a player of 


powerful technique, which he amply 
demonstrated yesterday. 
COMPOSERS’ CONCERT,’ JAN. 27. 


Boston Daily Advertiser—Mr. Geb- 
hard, a pianist whose playing is char- 
acterized by purity of tone and fine 
sense of proportion, gave four pieces of 
salon music written by himself. All 
were agreeable, a gavotte with capti- 
vating swing particularly so. 

Boston Herald—Mr. Gebhard’s pieces, 
agreeable salon music, were musically 
played, and the brilliance of the 
gavotte necessitated a repetition. 


SOLOIST, BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, BOSTON, 
MAR. 1 AND 2, 


Philip Hale in Boston Herald—Mr. 
Gebhard gave a very musical perform- 
ance of Liszt’s second concerto. Mr. 
Gebhard’s performance was distin- 
guished first of all by fine tonal grada- 
tions and by genuine tonal beauty. 
His performance was also. distin- 
guished by clarity in expression, a 
sense of proportion, and a realization 
of the spirit of the composition. 

Boston Daily Advertiser—His piano- 
playing on this occasion was brilliant 


in the highest degree. There was 
elasticity and abandon in all of his 
work. There was a fiery power that 
fitted this concerto perfectly. The 
chord and double-octave work was 
magnificent, balancing easily egainst 
the full power of the orchestra. Mr. 


Gebhard has never played so brilliant- 
ly in Boston. He won a real triumph, 
arousing great enthusiasm and win- 
ning many recalls. 

Boston Post—Mr. Gebhard did more 
than play a modern concerto with 
musicianship and adequate technica] 
apparatus. He played with spirit of 
one who recreated the music, felt its 
fibre, thought the composer’s thought. 
and dreamed his dream of conquest. 

Boston Journal—For the first time 
this season a Boston soloist is this 
week appearing at the Symphony con- 
certs. No better choice could have 
been made than that of Heinrich Geb- 
hard, as artistic a pianist as America 
can boast of. This is his sixth appear- 
ance as a Symphony soloist, and never 
has he played more brilliantly than he 
did at the matinee yesterday in the 
gorgeous tone poem known as the 
Liszt concerto in A major, No. 2. 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT, 
MAR. 25. 


Boston Globe—Mr. Gebhard showed 
himself the serious, finely equipped 
and sensitive artist in the sonata by 
Faure for violin and piano. 

In the moments of broad or height- 
ened feeling his playing was saturated 
with a vitalized feeling, with a nerv- 
ous force that inspired the hearer. 
The passages of relaxation or of an- 
ticipation, when the composer is gath- 
ering his forces for another ascent, 
Mr. Gebhard knows how to play as do 
few others. 


Management. FOSTER & DAVID, New York 
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Mai Davis Smith and “Samaroff,” Called 
“Sammy” for Short 


Burraco, N. Y., April 15.—For many of 
the most important musical attractions 
which have come to Buffalo in recent 
years, local music-lovers are indebted to 
Mai Davis Smith, the local manager. Mrs. 
Smith has had a long experience in the 
managerial field and has been unusually 
successful in this work, having arranged 
concerts here for the leading musical ar- 
tists and touring organizations. 

An accomplished musician herself, Mrs. 
Smith displays rare judgment in artistic 
matters. She is peculiarly gifted more- 
over, with executive ability, and invariably 
wins enthusiastic co-operation in her va- 
rious undertakings. Pr. B. HM. 





COLUMBIA’S ORCHESTRA 


University Philharmonic Society Proves 
Capable Body in Annual Concert 


The Columbia University Philharmonic 
Society gave the annual reunion concert of 
its sixteenth season at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, on April 12, two days before 
the New York début of another collegiate 
organization of similar purpose. Assisting 
the orchestral body was William D. Tucker, 
the baritone. 

Under the capable direction of Burnet 
Corwin Tuthill, son of William B. Tuthill, 
secretary of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, this organization of young musicians 
account of itself in an 


gave an excellent 
interesting program. Of especial charm 
were two numbers from the suite, “In 


Holland,” by Christiaan Kriens, which has 
been attracting so much favorable atten- 
tion since its performance at one of the 
Metropolitan Opera House concerts. The 
two selections were “Morning on the Zuy- 
der Zee” and “Evening Sounds,” which 
were heartily applauded as interpreted by 
the orchestra. Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony was given an eloquent reading, par- 
ticularly the Larghetto, and two of Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” marches pro- 


vided a majestic close to the enjoyable 

program. é 
Of timely attraction was a group of 

songs introduced by Mr. Tucker, which 


consisted of a song by the late E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, who formerly held the chair of 
music at Columbia University now pre- 
sided over by Prof. Cornelius Rubner, the 
musical director of this Philharmonic So- 
ciety; and “Once I Loved a Maiden Fair” 
and “Love is a Sickness Full of Woes,” 
both by Horatio Parker, the head of the 
music department of Yale University. Mr. 
Tucker was enthusiastically received in 
these songs, as well as in the “Chanson de 
Route” by Paul Puget. 


John McCormack in Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, April 15.—A pleasing con- 
cert was given at the Lyric on April 8 by 
John McCormack, tenor, assisted by Marie 
Narelle, soprano. The program consisted 
principally of Irish folksongs. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s songs were impressively and ar- 
tistically rendered. Miss Narelle was also 
pleasing in her various selections. Numer- 
ous encores were given in response to en- 
thusiastic demands. Spencer Clay was at 
the piano. W. J.R. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


| wonder if you have fully recovered 
from the two Nikisch concerts last week. 
| admit that I, myself, have not. How 
fortunate that these guest appearances 
took place so late in the season! With the 
opera practically off one’s hands and all of 
the other orchestras muzzled for a half 
year or so, there was nothing to detract 
one’s attention. Maybe you don’t want to 
aeree with the announcements in calling 
it the “greatest event of the musical sea- 
son” or something to that effect. But with- 
out splitting hairs we must certainly con- 
sider it one of the season’s “Headliners.” 

I cannot rouse myself to towering en- 
thusiasm over the orchestra itself and | 
think that if a lesser man than Nikisch 
had headed it our critics would not have 
let it down as easily as they did. I am 
much afraid that as long as we have our 
Boston Symphony, our Philharmonic and 
one or two others in our midst, there is 
not much that Europe can show us in the 
way of orchestras. Can you imagine how 
savagely some folks would attack our 


much-abused yet nevertheless splendid 
Philharmonic, if it sheltered in its midst 
an oboe of such strange quality as that in 
the London Symphony? Or can you pic- 
ture to yourself what a concerted howl 
would be sent heavenwards from the mu- 
sical columns of our dailies if Mr. Stran- 
sky permitted his tympanist to hit the ket- 
tledrum as though he were Fafner club- 
bing Fasolt to death in a “Rheingold” per- 
formance? Or if the string quality of our 
venerable New York organization were 
as lacking in richness of color and in 
warmth? 

Of course, our honorable critics, while 
agreeing pretty thoroughly on the general 
standing of the orchestra, differed amaz- 
ingly in their estimate of details. Some 
thought the strings admirable and the 
woodwind poor. Some thought the brass 
strident and some praised its mellowness. 
Some thought the clarinet a weird sound- 
ing affair, others liked it. One thought the 
horns inclined to be out of tune, others 
found the intonation of the whole orches- 
tra perfect. Henderson found the double- 
basses opaque, but as I have never heard 
a double-bass with a pure and limpid tone 
| am hardly inclined to sustain his objec- 
tion. As a result of it all I have had the 
unanswerable old question, “So what’s the 
use of music criticism anyway?” thrown 
it my head by a number of persons. 

k * * 

But to come to Hecuba Nikisch! He is 
ne of those rare mortals who can, for 
the time being, make you agree with him 
even though you may not want to. What 
| tremendous personality, what a fund of 
emotional force, what magnetism! You 
vonder, in spite of vourself, how so much 
an be concentrated in a single individual. 
‘{ he can exert such an invisible grip on 
is hearers—and I assure you he does— 
ist think how it must feel to play under 
im! 

Don’t imagine I intend to begin a rhap- 

dy about every one of his readings. You 

ive done that completely enough your- 
elf. But what made the profoundest dent 

my head (if I may be permitted the 
xury of such a crude manner of par- 
nce) was Nikisch’s rerformance of the 

schaikowsky “Pathétique’ Symphony. I 
m aware that it did not meet with un- 
ivided approval, but I don’t care. I am 

good deal of a stickler on “Pathétique” in- 

rpretations myself and I claim to know 
good one when I hear it. Since the 
ys when Safonoff used to bring down 
l¢ roof of Carnegie Hall with the third 
vement I have heard nothing that re- 
‘tely approached Nikisch’s rendering. It 


was, of course, verv original and full of 
novel details of tempo and accentuation. 
Taking even into account certain crudities 
of orchestral execution I still maintain that 
it is Many, many a day since i have been so 
lifted up into the heights by this work. As 
for the persons who didn’t like it—perfect 
Tschaikowskyites, many of them—I can 
only answer like Nial in “Mona”—‘I can- 
not understand.” 
* * * 


I knew beforehand that three or four 
of our critics could not forego the tempta- 
tion of condemning the symphony as “the- 
atrical,” “tawdry,” “empty,” “banal,” and 
so on. No doubt they were anxious to get 
even with those who are unhappily too 
emotionally constituted to be able to appre- 
ciate the Brahms C Minor, which Nikisch 
gave at the first concert. These critics 
have the curious habit of insisting that 
any one can succeed with the “Pathétique” 
(they forget poor Mahler) and _ besides 
they think it undignified of a composer to 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. How they 
love to damn the work with the odious 
word “popular!” I often wonder how 
these critics can approve of Wagner, con- 
sidering his popularity. It really seems a 
dreadful sin to please the people! Indeed, 
according to some critics, one would con- 
clude that anything which so pleases ought 
immediately be shipped to my home for 
everlasting storage. 

“= 

It was inevitable that many persons in 
the Nikisch audience should have sighed, 
“Tsn’t it a pity we can’t keep him here 


with us! Wouldn’t he be ideal for the— 
(some said “Philharmonic,” some said 
others). To these exclamations some 


cooler headed mortal would say, “Remem- 
ber Safonoff,” or something like that. 

Great as Nikisch is people have an in- 
convenient way of forgetting that when 
novelty wears off interest is dangerously 
liable to wane. 

* * * 

I cannot foretell whether de Pachmann 
is “oing to be a masculine Patti as far as 
farewells are concerned, but I am sure 
many people would be happy if he were. | 
have seldom seen Carnegie Hall so 
crowded as it was for his “farewell for 
all time” last Saturday. Probably the ma- 
jority were more anxious to see him in a 
lively mood than to hear him play his best 
and they were not disappointed. He lec- 
tured to them while he played, ordered one 
latecomer to “sit down” in so peremptory 
a fashion that the unfortunate woman al- 
most sank through the floor in her embar- 
rassment, told about the way in which 
Weber wore his hair and explained just 
why certain passages in Chopin were hard 
to perform. Then, when he ihought he 
would play his very final encore he gave 
Schumann’s “Prophet Bird” and, as he fin- 
ished, exclaimed to his listeners in French, 
pointing to himself, “And now this bird 
will fly away, too!” 

De Pachmann, you know, is not without 
a very keen and conscious sense of humor, 
though many people take his fun to be 
involuntary on his part. He gave a forcible 
illustration of this on one occasion when, 
after playing numerous encores at the end 
of a recital, a colored porter appeared on 
the stage to shut the piano. Determined 
to play one more number the pianist 
turned toward his audience and remarked 
with a wink: “Now I shall play some- 
thing for this man.” Whereupon he reeled 
off Chopin’s “Black Key” study. 

* * * 

Well, here’s another opera season over 
when it seems as though it had only started 
two weeks ago. Our seasons are steadily 
growing longer and I confidently expect 
within a few years to see it extend well 
into May. There is really no reason why 
we should not have more than twenty-two 
weeks. The attendance has been remark- 
ably laree up to the very end this year, 
showing how foolish is the idea that in- 
terest begins to decline toward the close 
of March. Once get people accustomed to 
opera and they’ll cry for it. There is an 
unpleasant gap between the present date 
of closing and the arrival of the real hot 
weather and those poor  music-loving 
mortals who do not leave New York at 
this season of the year feel quite uncom- 
fortable and lost thus left without any- 
thing to hear. So here’s to a longer opera 


season in the not distant future! The 
European cities have them; why can’t 
7a? 
we! 

* * * 


Speaking of the opera season reminds 
me that I owe an apology to Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza for some statements I made last 
week in connection with French opera. It 
was not Mr. Gatti, as I saw in re-reading 
the Herald article, who said that it was 
necessary to “proceed slowly as regards 
French opera,’ but one of the directors, 
whose name does not appear. Even the 
Mephistophelian eye may once in a while 
be guilty of a slip, as it has in this case. 
My arguments, of course, hold good; but | 
trust the worthy Mr. Gatti will pardon my 


charging him with statements which he did 
not make. 
” * + 

Last week I told you how a California 
newspaper referred to the forthcoming 
performance of “Natoma” at the Santa 
Barbera Mission, saying that the audience 
would represent the most brilliant gather- 
ing of society people which California had 
ever witnessed. This scheme of describing 
the audience in advance ought to do a 
great deal toward enlivening the advance 
notices of the appearance of artists. It 
sounds very flat to say that Mr. So and 
So will play such and such a program at 
such and such a hall on a certain date, and 
then say nothing more. The dreariness of 
such notices is enough to keep one from 
reading them. 

In the future such notices will probably 
be livened up something after the follow- 
ing style: 

Miss Yvonne Yap will give a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday, January 32. 
The audience will consist of a number of 
dead-head elderly women with the recital 
habit, some critics’ assistants, and _ several 
servant girls. * * * Claude Debussy will be 
heard in a piano recital of his most atmos- 
pheric compositions on Thursday of next week. 
The audience will consist of aeronauts, hot-air 
artists and Bostonians. 


* * * 

This is a merry world! While literary 
critics in America are upholding the honor 
and purity of the English language Amer- 
ican chorus girls over in London are 
teaching the Britishers the American lan- 
guage. 

The “Pink Lady” has taken London by 
storm and the social hospitality accorded 
the members of the company has enabled 
them to launch upon London town such 
terms as “hep,” “jerry,” “she’s a_ bear,” 
and the other choice expressions that go 
to make up the beautiful language of New 
York. 

The newspaper notice in which | saw 
this gave me a shock, for it speaks of a 
new play by an Englishman, of which an 
American manager has obtained the 
American rights, and which is named 
“The New Sin.” 

Is it possible that with me the younger 
generation has come knocking at the door 
as it did with Ibsen’s “Master Builder.” 
Have these younger fellows got some new 
ideas that have escaped me? This will 
never do. There is nothing new under the 
sun, and if the author of “The New Sin” 
has patented it, I would only have to dig 
around among the ancients a little while 
to prove that it is an old story. The 
greatest sin I know of just now is to 
speak ill of the compositions of—I forget 
myself, that subject is tabooed. 

xk *« x 

Travelers to Europe acquainted with the 
character of the “news” delivered “by wire- 
less,” while they are crossing the ocean 
will appreciate the humor of the following 
skit which was posted on the _ bulletin 
board of a French liner bound for the 
Mediterranean. The word “stop” is used 
in such messages to indicate the end of 
each item. 

MAcARONI NEws SERVICE 

N. Y. Times says coal miners’ strike will 
cause suspension of revolution in Mexico, 
owing to failure of supply of hot air. 
Stop. Naples, March 24. This port block- 
aded by Turkish fleet—Vesuvius in violent 
eruption owing to. shell having been 
dropped into crater by Turkish aeroplane— 
spaghetti risen to starvation prices. Stop. 
Outlook office N. Y. Roosevelt campaign 
at standstill owing to countrywide strike 
of stenographers and typewriters. Stop. 
N. Y. Sun announces that Andrew Car- 
negie has finally given himself away. Stop. 
Vienna, March 24. Several contact mines 
laid by the Turks in the Dardanelles are 
missing. Damage supposed to have been 
caused by porpoises. Damage to porpoises 
unknown. Stop. Paris, March 24. Pres- 
ident Falliéres fell out of bed this morn- 
ing. There was a corresponding fall on 
the Bourse—Jean Picard, maitre d’hotel, 
had his left ear chewed off by his mother- 
in-law. Stop. New York, March 24. 
Mayor Gaynor condemns practice of babies 
smoking cigarettes at moving picture 
shows. Stop. Marlin, Texas, March 24. 


Latest reports indicate Giants will win 
pennant this year. Stop. New York. 
Friends deny . reported engagement of 


Samuel Gompers, President Amer. Federa- 
tion of Labor, to Mary Garden, also of 
Signor Toscanini to Mrs. Jack Gardner of 
Boston—John D. Rockefeller announces 
goat he recently purchased not for own use 
but for his coachman’s family. Stop. 
Oyster Bay, March 24. Theodore Roose- 
velt about to go on stump to advocate re- 
call of President Taft. Stop. Pekin, 
March 23. Ex-Emperor of China said to 
have cut wisdom tooth since deposed from 
power. Stop. New York, March 24. Gatti- 
Casazza, Manager Met. Opera, commis- 
sions Henry Meltzer to make English li- 
bretto of works of Confucius. Music by 
De Koven and Herbert; opera produced 
next Fall in Chinese. Riccardo Martin and 
Louise Homer will have principal roles. 
Stop. London, March 24. Owing to coal 
strike breweries closed, causing beer short- 
age; but River Thames is rising, so Lon- 
don will not go dry—Suffragettes declare 
intention to smash British Constitution as 
well as windows—First cricket match of 
season won by Surrey. Stop. Monte 
Carlo, March 23. Mr. and Mrs. Vander- 
bilt arrived in their yacht. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
received large consignment of new frocks 
from Paris. Stop. Marseilles, March 24. 
Report denied that Commandant Pavy of 
S.S. Sant’ Anna is organizing expedition 
to seize German Empire. Stop. New York, 
March 24. Carter Cole, eminent surgeon, 
announces discovery tuberculosis cure by 
causing ‘cello vibrations to pass through 
patient’s appendix. Stop. Athens, March 
24. Dr. Jastrow, Jr., of Penn University, 
and Rev. Clay of Yale will announce at 
forthcoming Congress of Assyriologists 
that history of Jack Giant Killer nothing 
but ancient Babylonian myth—Rev. Clay 
will present absolute proof that it was not 
Nebuchadnezzar. but King Darius, who 
killed Cock Robin. Stop. London, March 
24. John James Smith, costermonger, 
poisoned his donkey and made it into a 
pie which he sent to Royal Family. Luckily 
fraud discovered in time—Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race betting heavy on Ox- 
ford—Archbishop of Canterbury postpones 
visit to Rome to urge Pope to join Angli- 
can Church. Stop. New York, March 24. 
Market strong on news that J. P. Morgan 
secured control of Turkey Trot. Stop. 
* * * 

The latest notices of the piano prodigy 
named Solomon, who is the son of an 
Kast End London tailor and who made 
his début in Albert Hall the other day, are 
encouraging. Instead of playing the forty- 
two or so concertos of which he is said to 
be master, I find that he played Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” Chopin’s Valse in 
C Minor and other similar pieces. There 
is some hope for an infant prodigy who 
does not begin with Liszt’s Sonata in B 
Minor, and the “Emperor” Concerto. 

+ * * 

Speaking of translations (1 think I was 
once) here is the very latest: “A music 
publisher’s version of “La Valse d’Amour” 
is “One Waltz More.” 

* * * 


Here is a story that ought to have been 
told several years ago when a certain two- 
step entitled “Avenue A” was popular, but 
somehow it seems not to have leaked out 
of the circle in which it originated into the 
universe of musical journalism. 

A lady whose musical intelligence was 
not considerable, although she had the ca- 
pacity to work pianola pedals, was playing 
the pianola for some dancing. The dance 
was the two-step | have already men- 
tioned. At the end the lady put in another 
role and started again. when one of the 
dancers came up and said: 

“What's the matter? That isn’t a dance 
you are playing.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the lady, “the 
other was ‘Avenue A’ and this one is 
‘Avenue Maria.’ ” Your 

MEPHISTO. 





In Paris a society has been formed to 
give weekly symphony concerts at popular 
prices at the Trocadéro, with Alfred Ca- 
sella as conductor. 
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FINAL METROPOLITAN PERFORMANCES 





‘‘ Hansel und Gretel” and “‘ Cavalleria” the Last of the Season 
—Eight Operas Sung in Four Days and All to Record 











Audiences 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 





AGNER’S “Walkire,’’ Wednesday 

evening, April 10. Mmes. Frem- 
stad, Gadski, omer; Messrs. J6rn, 
Griswold, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 
Wagner’s 
Thursday evening, April 11. 


“Die “te oN 
mes. 


Destinn, Wickham; Messrs. Slezak, 
Weil, Witherspoon, Goritz, Reiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


‘*Aida,” 
April 12. Mmes. Cahier; 
Messrs. Martin, Gilly, Con- 
ductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Blech’s ‘‘Versiegelt,’’ Friday even- 
ing, April 12. Mmes. Gadski, Mattfeld, 
Alten; Messrs. Reiss, Goritz, Weil. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. Followed by 
Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.”” Mme. de 
Pasquali; Messrs. Caruso, Amato. 
Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Puccini’s “‘Madama Butterfly,’’ Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 13. Mmes. Far- 
rar, Fornia; Messrs. Martin, Scotti. 
Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Humperdinck’s ‘‘Hansel und Gretel,’’ 
Saturday evening, April 13. Mmes. 
Mattfeld, Alten, Wickham; Messrs. 
Goritz, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 
Followed by Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’’ Mmes. Destinn, Wick- 
ham; Messrs. Jérn, Campanari. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Sturani. 


Verdi’s Friday afternoon, 
Rappold, 


Didur. 











HE Metropolitan opera season came to 
an end last Saturday evening with a 
double bill consisting of “Hansel und Gre- 
tel” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” There was 
an audience of exceptional size and no end 
of enthusiasm after each of the operas. 
The cast of the Humperdinck work was 
the familiar one, the title roles being sung 
by Mmes. Mattfeld and Alten, Mr. Goritz 
being the Father, Mr. Reiss the Witch, 
Miss Wickham the Mother and Mmes. 
Snelling and Case the Little Sandman and 
Dewman. The singers were in their best 
form and seemed to enjoy the humor of 
the work quite as much as the audience, 
the result being one of the most delightful 
performances of the little opera during the 
whole season. Mr. Reiss’s Witch was a 
source of much laughter, and though the 
part was originally intended for a woman 
it is extremely doubtful if any woman 
could possibly enact it with such grotesque 
unctuousness as Mr. Reiss puts into it. It 
can almost be regarded as a pendant to his 
Mime in “Siegfried.” Mr. Goritz, too, 
makes his small rdle seem important be- 
yond its size. Mme. Mattfeld is a delight- 
ful boy as Hansel and Miss Alten’s Gretel 
is perfection itself. Mr. Hertz conducted 
the inspired little score superbly last week, 
rising to a moving climax in the heavenly 
dream music. He was called before the 
curtain several times to share the applause 
with the singers. 

In the Mascagni opera appeared Mme. 
Destinn, as Santuzza; Mr. Jorn, as Tur- 
ridu, and Mr. Campanari as Alfio. The 
soprano acted and sang with fire and pas- 
sion. Mr. Jérn, though he has been heard 
to better advantage in other parts, satisfied, 
nevertheless, and Mr. Campanari, whose 
appearances these days are few and far 
between, did most commendably. He was 
in remarkably good voice. 

At the matinée “Madama Butterfly” was 
movingly sung, Miss Farrar, Mme. Fornia, 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Scotti making their 
final appearances. Miss Farrar was in her 
best voice and drew from her part all its 
poignancy and pathos. Together with 
Messrs. Martin and Scotti she was ap- 
plauded without stint. Mr. Martin has sel- 
dom sung Pinkerton more effectively. In 
the absence of Mr. Toscanini Mr. Sturani 
conducted and did so with good results. 

The last two Wagner performances were 
given on Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings of last week, the “Walkire” being 
sung on the former occasion, “Meister- 
singer” on the latter. For the first time 
this year Mme. Gadski was Sieglinde and 
she invested the part with an appealing hu- 
man quality and poured out her voice lav- 
ishly. Mme. Fremstad’s Briinnhilde con- 
tinues to grow and expand in nobility and 
beauty. Mme. Homer, though still carry- 
ing her arm in a sling, sang Fricka splen- 
didly. Mr. Jorn was Siegmund, Mr. Gris- 


wold Wotan and Mr. Ruysdael Hunding. 
In the “Meistersinger,” which, by the way, 
attracted the largest audience that has gath- 


ered to hear it this season—the cast was 
the same as before save that Mme. Destinn 
was the Eva and Herbert Witherspoon re- 
nlaced Mr. Griswold as Pogner: Both ac- 
quitted themselves well of their tasks. The 
performance as a whole was of thrilling 
beauty. Mr. Slezak improved his Walther 
by several little details of dramatic action 
that he had not brought to the part before 
and Mr. Goritz’s Beckmesser convulsed 
the house, the laughter being so hearty at 
times as almost to drown the music. It 
was Mr. Toscanini’s farewell performance 
and he conducted the sublime score with 
overpowering effect. The quintet has been 
sung with greater smoothness and beauty 
on other occasions this year, but for the 
rest it was an almost unsurpassable per- 
formance. 

An extra matinée of “Aida” was given 
on Friday afternoon of last week. Mme. 
Rappold sang Aida nobly and Mme. Cahier 
made her farewell appearance as Amuneris. 
She acted the part with distinction and 
sang with a warmth, beauty of tone and 
emotional effect that quite obliterated the 
impression of doubt created by her recent 
début in “Trovatore.” The Rhadames was 
Mr. Martin. 

In the evening the farewell appearance 
of Caruso in “Pagliacci” drew a vast audi- 
ence. The tenor was in superb voice and 
enthusiasm over his work was at the boil- 
ing point. Mr. Amato, as Tonio, raised an- 
other tempest of applause with his singing 
of the Prologue and narrowly escaped hav- 
ing to repeat it. The Nedda of the oc- 
casion was Mme. de Pasquali. Though she 
has attained her greatest reputation as a 
colorature artist she proved herself very 
much at home in a more dramatic role, for 
she acted with a good deal of feeling for 
dramatic effect and sang with warmth and 
emotional insight. The “Pagliacci” per- 
formance was preceded by a reception of 
“Versiegelt,” which delighted and amused 
the audience by its wealth of humor and 
its emphatic musical charms. It is really 
astonishing that this piece was not heard 
more frequently this season. There is not 
a dull moment in it, its score is constructed 
with the rarest musicianship and skill and 
bubbles over with melody in the bargain. 
Owing to the denarture of Mr. Jadlowker 
the role of Bertel was sung by Mr. Reiss, 
who, though he has not the sensuous 
beauty of voice of his predecessor, catches 
the humor of the character with far more 
success. Mr. Goritz’s Lampe is quite un- 
forgettable and Mr. Weil’s Burgomaster is 
undoubtedly the best thing he has done 
here. Mme. Gadski as Gertrude proves 
herself a most dainty comedienne. It is 
a pleasure for a change to see her in a 
part like this. She sang the music de- 
liciously last week. The highest praise 
must also go to Mmes. Mattfeld and 
Alten. 

After the Saturdav night performance 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza expressed himself as 
highly gratified with the outcome of the 
season. 

“What pleases me most,” he said, “is 
that only once during the season did we 
have to change the bill, and that the last 
week of the season showed the biggest re- 
ceipts, showing that public interest in- 
creased instead of waning.” 

Last week’s receipts were approximately 
$80,000, according to Earle R. Lewis, treas- 
urer. At three of the performances more 
than $36,000 was taken in, and two German 
performances produced nearly $20,000. In 
former years business at the opera usually 
has fallen off after Easter, but this year it 
increased and the last week’s receipts were 
greater than those of the opening week. 





St. Louis Denies Having Designs on 
Stokowski 


St. Louis, April 13—Emphatic denial of 
the rumor, an account of which was pub- 
lished in MusicaL AMERICA, to the effect 
that Leopold Stokowski had been con- 
sidered as the director of the Symphony 
Orchestra here for next season, was made 
this week by the Symphony management. 
Manager Condon states emphatically that 
Mr. Zach has been re-engaged and that 
the officers have not even considered the 
engagement of Mr. Stokowski. When this 
efficient musician made his appearance here 
he was greeted most enthusiastically. This 
caused a great deal of comment and put 
the local orchestra in a rather bad light 
by way of comparison with an organiza- 
tion of eighty-five men. The Executive 
Committee of the local orchestra states 
that in all probability the number of mu- 


sicians will be increased next season and 
soon we shall have eighty-five to ninety 
men. Next week the annual dinner will be 
given and already the subscriptions for 
next season are coming in fast. There 
will be fifteen pairs of weekly symphony 


concerts and twenty Sunday “pops.” 
H. W. C. 





WOODMAN’S CHORUS IN 
A BRIDGEPORT “ ELIJAH”’ 


Mme. De Moss, Gilbert Wilson, Paul 
Althouse and Helen Niebuhr the 
Soloists in Noteworthy Production 
Bripceport, Conn., April 15.—The 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society, R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman conductor, assisted by Mary 
Hissem De Moss, soprano; Helen Niebuhr, 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Gilbert 
Wilson, baritone, and fifty men from the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, pre- 
sented the “Elijah” here last Monday eve- 


ning. The performance was given in the 
Park Theater, which was filled to capacity. 

This organization is less than a year old, 
but the chorus of 350 voices, under the ca- 
pable direction of Mr. Woodman, demon- 
strated the excellence of the musical mate- 
rial here and the ability of the conductor. 
The tonal quality was good and there was 
sonority without noise. The attacks were 
clean-cut, the intonation excellent and the 
blending of the various voices good. 

Of the soloists the greater part of the 
work fell on the baritone and soprano. 
Gilbert Wilson, a newcomer in the oratorio 
field, invested the prophet Elijah with a 
dignity and a force which became the part 
w ‘I. His voice, which is equally suited to 
bass roles, seemed fitted to the part and his 
easy style, good enunciation and dramatic 
force won him hearty anolause. . 

Mme. De Moss, an old favorite here, is 
a singer to whom the routine and tradi- 
tion of oratorio seem natural, and she 
added materially to her reputation. The 
clarity of her voice, its sympathetic qual- 
ity and her distinct enunciation made her 
work exceptional. 

Helen sNiebuhr, contralto, while having 
much less work to do, proved herself to be 
a singer of ability and the possessor of a 
real contralto voice. She was heartily ap- 
plauded. In Paul Althouse the music- 
lovers of this city discovered a tenor of 
remarkable ability. He has musicianship 
and voice, a too rare combination in the 
average oratorio singer. It is to be re- 
gretted that he had so little opportunity to 
show his powers. 








Raymond Havens in Recital at Albion 
College 


AuBIon, Micu., April 15.—The closing 
faculty recital of the season at Albion 
College, was given last Wednesday by 
Raymond Havens, pianist, who played be- 
fore his usual large and-enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The program follows: 

Polonaise, op. 89, Beethoven; Carnaval, op. 9, 
Schumann; Intermezzo in E Flat Major, op. 117, 
No. 1, Brahms; Prelude in E Flat Major, Prelude 
in F Major, Chopin; Nocturne in E Flat Major, 
Field; ‘“‘Venezia e Napoli,” ‘Gondoliera,” Taran- 
tella, Liszt. 

This is Mr. Havens’s first year at the 
college and has been one of continued suc- 
cess. He is a young artist who received 
practically all of his training in Boston and 
has been not only particularly fortunate as 
a teacher but singularly so in his public 
appearances at the college and in this part 
of the country. R. D. 





Theresa Rihm Soloist in Tonkiinstler 


Concert 


Theresa Rihm, dramatic soprano, was the 
vocal soloist at the last Tonkiinstler So- 
ciety concert in Brooklyn, singing new 
songs by Celeste Hecksher, the American 
composer. Among them were “Musique 
Hongroise,” “Gypsy Lullaby,” “Pastoral 
Lullaby” and “Norse Maiden’s Lament.” 
These songs proved to be suitable vehicles 
for the display of Mme. Rihm’s voice and 
were received with much enthusiasm. The 
remainder of the program, which was given 
with the excellence usually found at these 
concerts, consisted of a Sonata by Carl 
Mueller, the first Rauchenecker Quartet 
and the Gade String Octet. 


A Recital by Mr. Pilzer 


_Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, who has 
given several New York recitals in past 
vears, will appear in his first Carnegie 
Hall recital on Thursday evening, April 
25. His program will contain the Handel 
Sonata in D Major, the Conus Concerto 
in E Minor, the Lalo Symphonie 
Esnagnole, a suite, “From Old New Eng- 
land,” by Severn, which will have its first 
performance at this time, an Elegie by A. 
Walter Kramer and the Sarasate “Caprice 
Basque.” Max Herzberg will be at the 
piano. 





HENRI 


SCOTT 


Basso 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 





—Photo by Matzene 
Henri Scott as ‘*King Mark’”’ 





i: PRESS COMMENTS ::: 


Henri Scott, the Philadelphia bass, 
sang the role of King Mark with 
splendid voice and made a difficult 
and well-nigh dull role one of inter- 
est.—Philadelphia Press. 

Henri Scott, in the part of what is 
popularly termed, “the magnanimous 
King Marke,” made his usual digni- 
fied showing, and sang his measure 
with mellowness and fluency.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

Henri Scott, the versatile basso, 
who sings felicitously in _ Italian, 
French or German, makes a King 
Mark of dignity and vocal distinc- 
tion, his resonant, melodious voice 
never failing to win admiration.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“As did Henri Scott, whose full 
and rich bass voiced the measures of 
the deceived King Mark.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph. 

Henri Scott as the King, who is al- 
ways made to look so foolish, sus- 
tained his one big scene with splendid 
and appropriate sonority.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

Henri Scott was a most impressive 
and rich-toned King Mark.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Henri Scott sang the brief scene 
given the King with large, luscious 
tone.-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Henri Scott sang King Mark with 
sonorous distinction, making the dole- 
ful but difficult part interesting.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. Scott sang the difficult part of 
King Mark with much distinction. 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

Mr. Scott made a King Marke of 
dignity, singing it with solidity. 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Henri Scott sang the rdle of King 
Mark with traditional effect.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 

Henri Scott, also as King Mark, 
took every opportunity with brcad, 
even and resonant tone. His is a re- 
markably deep voice.—St. Paul Daily 
News. 

Henri Scott sang King Mark with 
a beautiful bass and deep feeling.— 
St. Louis Abend-Anzeiger. 

Henri Scott revealed a bass of 
sonority and depth as King Mark.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Henri Scott’s King Mark was 
wholly satisfactory, his fine diction 
contributing much to the success of 
his work.—Pittsburgh Post. 

Henri Scott as Konig Mark, sang 
with ease and in complete sympathy 
with the orchestra and score. There 
was nothing left to be desired in his 
interpretation.—Pittsburgh Press. 

The role of King Mark, as sung by 
Mr. Scott, proved to be in the best 
hands imaginable.—Tagliche : Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung. 

Henri Scott sang King Mark with 
exquisite tonal effect and with great 
depth of feeling. The sad reproach 
with which he condemns Tristan pro- 
duced a telling effect.— St.. Louis 
Abend-Anzeiger. 
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HEAD OF RUSSIA’S NATIONAL OPERA 


Rimsky-Korsakoff and His Work—His Kinship with Wagner— 

His Visit to New York and Unsuccessful Researches in 
Music—Influence of Balakireff and 
Moussorgsky and Relations 


with Tschaikowsky—Some 








By IVAN NARODNY 7 


A? the head of Russian national opera 

stands Nicolas Andreyevitch Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. The extent of his work 
alone, comprising twelve grand and 
eighteen smaller operas, is stupendous, 
when one takes into consideration that at 
the age of twenty-five he was a naval offi- 
cer and had obtained no systematic mu- 
sical education. Besides his operas he ed- 


ited most of the works of his contem- 
porary, Modest Petrovitch Moussorgsky, 
and wrote several symphonies, symphonic 
poems and a large collection of piano 
pieces and songs. His creations are so 
varied and unique, because of the lack of 
uniform character and style, that one 
really does not know how to classify them. 
Men as prolific as he usually become shal- 
low and turn out work that seems to be 
meant only for commercial purposes. But 
with Korsakoff it was not so. His every 
opera is different from the other and his 
every creation is original in its way. 

As hard as it is to put upon the works 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff a specific label, yet 
in one instance it is easy to draw a paral- 
lel. When one compares the murmuring, 
scintillating and exultant chords of the 
instrumental music of Wagner with the 
caressing chords of the vocal music in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s operas, one finds an 
intimate kinship between the two geniuses. 
Like Wagner’s, most of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s operas are based on legends sur- 
rounded with a mysiic halo. Their lib- 
rettos are more or less romantic, sym- 
bolistic and full of an adventurous ele- 
ment. Both follow one and the same 
path as far as their aims are concerned ; 
like Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakoff seeks to 
thrill his audience with the power of mu- 
sic where dramatic power would fail. But 
in their methods they are opposed to each 
other. While Wagner lays his emphasis 
upon the instrumental music Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff puts his upon his choirs, solo 
pieces and ballet effects. Both men are 
optimistic in their art but revolutionary 
at heart. Wagner dedicated his “Rienzi” 
to Mikhail Bakunin, founder of the mod- 
ern anarchistic school, while Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff was a devoted admirer of Carl 
Marx, founder of socialism. Jakunin 
was a Russian anarchist, Marx a German 
socialist. Bakunin and Marx lived about 
the same time and were bitterly opposed to 
each other, the former being a pronounced 
individualist, the latter a typical com- 
munist. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff not only composed 
melodious but also declamatory operas 
permeated with an atmosphere of poignant 
realism. His first opera, “Maiden of 
Pskoff,” and the following, “Snegourotch- 
ka,” are the best illustrations of his meth- 
ods. While in the first he follows the 
wake of Moussorgsky and his music, as 
well as his poetic treatment, are realistic, 
in the latter he carries the listener out of 
the realistic world into dreamy regions of 
the subconscious mind. The _ objective 
terms are transformed into subjective sug- 
gestions. Instead of mind, emotions are 
made the listeners and the creator speaks 

» the hearts of his audiences. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff was born March 6, 
‘44, at Tihwin, in the province of Nov- 

rod. His parents wanted him to make 

career in the navy, where his uncle 
is an admiral and his brother the com- 
inder of a gunboat, and they took him 
be educated in the naval academy in St. 
etersburg. While a cadet he began to 
ke lessons in music and practised every 

e he had an opportunity. In 1861 he 

ime acquainted with Balakireff and 
ussorgsky and began to take music les- 

from the former. It was acquaint- 
e with these two original Russian mu- 

il geniuses that inspired him to what 

became later, and thanks to them he 


was in the very beginning imbued with 
strong national feeling and made to de- 
spise academic and conventional ideas of 
music. When, in 1862, he was graduated 
as a naval officer and enlisted on the staff 
of the cruiser Almas, his heart was 
heavy. The parting from his musical cir- 
cle in St. Petersburg was a heavy blow to 
him, but as long as he was a military man 
there was no chance to change the matter, 
especially since his father, uncle and 





Nicolas Andreyevitch Rimsky-Korsakoff 


brother were bitterly opposed to his mu- 
sical ambitions. The military discipline 
and severity of the life made him hate his 
situation, although he organized a musical 
circle among the officers of the ship and a 
choir of sailors. 


His New York Experiences 


Having known Rimsky-Korsakoff per 
sonally I was invited once with Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko, the Russian novelist, to 
listen to a recital of his autobiography, a 
particularly interesting part of which re- 
ferred to the composer’s life in New York. 
Of this he told as follows: 

“T arrived in New York on the cruiser 
Almas in October, 1863, and remained until 
April, 1864, for the reason that the polit- 
ical friction betwen England and Russia 
was so acute that a war was expected at 
any moment. We were afraid of being 
held up by the English fleet and therefore 
decided to spend the Winter in the New 
World. While in New York I was anx- 
ious to hear something of the original 
American national music, the war songs 
and dances of the Indians, but all my ef- 
forts in this respect failed, because no 
one knew anything about Indian music. 
While sightseeing at Niagara I was told 
that not far from the Hudson River, along 
which we made the trip on a _ steamer, 
were Indian reservations, and at once | 
decided to visit them with a certain Mr. 
Thompson from New York, whom I had 
met several weeks previously and who was 
hospitable enough to yield to my request. 
The reservation of the Indians was a con- 
siderable distance from the stopping place 
of the steamer, so that we made a-trip of 
a day on a coach to our destination. But 
all we got for our troubles was the music 
of an Indian war dance, which served as 
a suggestion for the ballet of my first 
opera, ‘Maiden of Pskoff,’ which I started 
to write in New York. 

“Tt was the time of the American Civil 
War and there was little social life in New 
York and still less of interesting music. 
However, the leisure we had in America 
gave me an opportunity to start my op- 
eratic activity. I wrote the sketch of the 
three first scenes of the ‘Maiden of 
Pskoff’ in America and the rest I wrote 
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two years after I arrived in St. Peters- 
burg. Moussorgsky and Balakireff were 
the only people to whom I read the first 
parts and, on the latter’s suggestion I 
changed it considerably from the original.” 


The First Symphony 


In 1865 Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote his 
first symphony, which was composed in 
the same strict national Russian spirit as 
his opera, “Maiden of Pskoff.” As _ his 
opera pictured Ivan the Terrible in a true 
but shocking light it was considered un- 
suitable for the Imperial Opera, while the 
private opera companies in Moscow and 
in the provinces were afraid to accept 
what might be prohibited by the police. 

In 1868 Rimsky-Korsakoff resigned from 
the navy, against the opposition of his 
relatives, and began to devote all his time 
to music. In this he was encouraged by 
his friends, Balakireff and Moussorgsky. 
In the same year he comnosed his second 
symphony, “Antar,” which was produced, 
to his great surprise, by the Russian Mu- 
sical Society and which gave him a certain 
standing. From this time until 1871 Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff lived a Bohemian life, earn- 
ing his living by giving music lessons and 
taking lessons himself. 

“This was the most adventurous period 
of my life,” he told me. “Associating with 
students, workingmen, poor artists and 
vagabonds, I learned the very depths of 
human miseries and got the first impulse 
of my best creations. I learned to realize 
the power of legends and fairy tales and 
these became the subjects of my later op- 
eras. When, in 1871, Mr. Azantchevsky 
was appointed director of the Imperial 
Conservatory he came to me with a propo- 
sition to be a professor of instrumental 
music and the conductor of the orchestra 
class. I was so surprised at such a pro- 
posal that I did not believe in it, taking 
it for a mere joke, for I had no practical 
training for such a position, nor had I 
any documents as to my ability excepting 
my two symphonies and the unproduced 
opera. I told Balakireff and Moussorgsky, 
however, and both advised me to accept 
the offer at once, for it would not only 
give me standing but make me indepen- 
dent in a material sense. This proved to be 
good advice and thus I became a scholar 
in music.” 

In 188 Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote his 
second opera, “The Night of May,” and 
in 1882 followed it with “Sneg@urotchka,” 
the latter being considered the very crown 
of his compositions. His leading operas 
are, besides the three named: ‘“Mlada,” 
“Christmas Night,” “Sadko,” “Mozart and 
Salieri,” “Czar’s Bride,” “Boyarina Vera 
Sheloga,” “Tale of Czarina Saltana” and 
“Servillia.” Of his orchestral works the 
most popular are “Scheherezade,” “Span- 
ish Caprice,” “Fairy Legend” and “Antar.” 
The number of his songs and romances is 
so large that it is impossible to give a list 
of them or to say which is the best. All 
of them glow with color. 


Compared with Tschalkowsky 


As compared with Tschaikowsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff may be called the laughing, 
the former the weeping, Russian musical 
genius. There is hardly any trace of that 
despair and melancholy in Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s compositions, which is the very 
essence of Tschaikowsky’s. Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff sees only romanticism and _ epic 
beauties. Although both composers met 
often and knew each other well, yet they 
remained somehow strangers in their per- 
sonal relations. I heard several of my 
literary friends, who knew both very in- 
timately, say that there was a certain stiff- 
ness apparent when they met in society. It 
was not a feeling of professional jeal- 
ousy as is often the case with artists, but 
it was more an estrangement due to their 
manners of thinking. 

“Tschaikowsky was a great genius,” said 
Rimsky-Korsakoff to me, “but Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimistic philosophy ruined his 
joy of life and put into his head that 
hatred of women that made him look at 


life as at an abode of agony and at joys 
as repulsive triflings. Suffering was his 
only joy and tragedy gave him inspiration. 
I often think with a shudder on what he 
said to one of his friends, that his greatest 
pleasure would be his greatest agony. The 
horrors of Russian suppression were the 
very element of his creative inspirations. 
Although such an abnormal tendency 
made him what he was, unfortunately it 
brought about his half-suicidal death.” 

On the other hand it is remarkable what 
Tschaikowsky said of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
in one of his letters to an editor in St. 
Petersburg, thus: 

“Balakireff ruined to a great extent the 
youth of Rimsky-Korsakoff by suggesting 
to him that a systematic musical education 
was detrimental to geniuses. Balakireff 
was generally a bad example to many of 
our young musicians, one of whom was 
Moussorgsky. There was much truth in 
many of his theories, but, as a whole, they 
were dangerous and nonsense. Opposing 
the classic foundation and systematic mu- 
sical education, Balakireff developed a dil- 
ettante spirit among his followers and 
made them conceited as to their orig- 
inality. 

“Fortunately Rimsky-Korsakoff realized 
the danger and began to repair his musical 
education. However, it was too late. I 
corrected many of his fugues and gave 
some necessary practical hints in technical 
matters. But then I noticed that Bala- 
kireff’s influence had already killed the 
lyric feeling and that profundity which is 
necessary to every great composer.” 

Most objectionable to Tschaikowsky 
were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s realism and epic 
tendencies. Tschaikowsky could not ad- 
mit that nationalism in art had any justifi- 
cation or that there was anything great 
in Moussorgsky’s works. While a guest of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff I did not hesitate to 
bring out this question. 

“It was natural for Tschaikowsky,” said 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, “to be so bitterly op- 
posed to Russian realism and nationalism 
in music, because he was so much under 
the example and influence of Beethoven 
that such things did not exist for him. 
Fortunately Tschaikowsky got national 
color in his own creations from the very 
atmosphere he breathed and the Russian 
folksongs, which he loved.” 


A Happy Private Life 


In his private life Rimsky-Korsakoff was 
very happy, having married Nadeshda 
Purgold, a fascinating girl of twenty, 
whom he loved with all possible devotion 
till his death. Their Winters were spent 
usually in St. Petersburg and their Sum- 
mers somewhere in the country. The es- 
tates of his father at Tihwin, which faced 
an old historic convent, were always a 
place of rest and inspiration to him. Al- 
though he became more academic in his 
middle age, at the time when ischaikow- 
sky’s example somehow influenced him, 
yet in his later years he came back to the 
views of his youth and admitted that Bala- 
kireff and Moussorgsky were, after all, 
superior to Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein. 
When, in 1906, I met him for the last 
time, he told me of his great love of rural 
life and admiration of the example of 
Tolstoy : 

“Tf I had been younger I would not 
have had anything to do with this com- 
mercial civilization,” he said. “I despise 
it, for it ruins genius and debases the hu- 
man race. It grieves me that my crea- 
tions are sold for money to those who can 
afford to pay but must remain a closed 
book to the masses, simply because they 
are slaves of political or economic con- 
ditions.” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff was bitter over the 
failure of the Revolution and said that he 
expected his children would live to see 
Russia free like every other country. 

There was such activity of imagination 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff that age could never 
exhaust it. Even on his deathbed he was 
working on an opera which he left un- 
finished. 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
IN FINAL CONCERTS 


Three Splendid Performances By 
Cincinnati Orchestra— Frances 
Alda a Soloist 


CincinNATI, April 13.—The concerts of 
this week marked the close of the season 
for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and brought out somewhat larger crowds 
than usual. The final popular concert was 
given Sunday afternoon. For a program 
of wide appeal for the “pops” Mr. Sto- 
kowski could not have offered more satis- 
factory selections. The orchestra had the 
assistance of a number of excellent young 
vocalists from the classes of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music and also introduced 
as soloists Carl Wunderle, of the orches- 
tra, and Emil Heermann, concertmeister. 
The program in full follows: 
Tschaikowsky, Finale from Symphony, No. 5; 
Handel, Largo, Emil Heermann, soloist; Mozart, 
Sextet from “Cosi Fan Tutte,’ Iva Cochran, 
Florence Hawkins, Alma Beck, John O’Connor, 
Robert Thumann and William R. Gunklach; Bizet, 
“Carmen,” Suite No. 2: Wunderle, Swedish Para- 
hrase; Umlauf, “Mein Vaterland,” Zither Solo, 
arl Wunderle; Sullivan, Madrigal from ‘‘Mikado,” 
Viola Foote, Beatrix Williams, Clifford Harvuot 
and Will H. Adams; Donizetti, Sextet from 
“Lucia,” Caecilia Hoffman, Hilda Distelhorst, 


Walter Vaughan, Leo Ulrich, Clifford Harvuot, 
and Bert Redfoot; Thomas, Overture to “Mignon.” 


The program throughout was well ren- 
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dered and each number drew forth rounds 
of applause. The Handel Largo was beau- 
tifully played by Mr. Heermann and Mr. 
Wunderle introduced a decided novelty in 
his zither solos. Mr. Wunderle’s ow 
composition was interesting and he was 
insistently applauded both by the audience 
and by his colleagues in the orchestra. 
The Madrigal, from the ever-delightful 
“Mikado,” was splendidly done. and the 
popular Sextet from “Lucia” wi. -:eceived 
with such a storm of applause that Con- 
ductors Stokowski was forced to repeat it. 

The final programs of the season, given 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
were marked by twe excellent perform- 
ances by Mr. Stokowsk: and his men. 
Never before has the orchestra had the 
advantage of a season of such length. 

The program opened with the “Sakun- 
tala” Overture, which was worked out 
carefully and with marked clarity by Sto- 
kowski, and this was followed by the Boro- 
dine composition, “From the Middle 
Steppes,” a form of composition in the 
performance of which Mr. Stokowski 
may be said to excel. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s No. 5, which, by chance, was 
the first symphony conducted in Cincin- 
nati by Mr. Stokowski. Naturally, in view 
of the recent request of Mr. Stokowski, 
that his resignation be accepted by the 
Board of Directors, and the fact that his 
retirement from the local field is still held 
to be a nossibility, the performance of this 
symphony was considered rather a coin- 
cidence. At any rate it served to em- 
phasize the progress which has been made 
by the orchestra since Mr. Stokowski first 
took up the baton and the result reflects 
greatest credit upon both conductor and 
musicians. 

The soloist was Mme. Frances Alda, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. She 
san~ the aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
the “Un Bel Di,” from “Madama Butter- 
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fly’ and the veavotte from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” interesting selections, all of 
them. Mme. Alda was thoroughly enjoyed 


and was received with much enthusiasm. 

A concert which filled the Conservatory 
of Music Auditorium was given by the 
Conservatory String Orchestra, under the 
direction of Signor Tirindelli, on Thurs- 
day. The delightful rerformances given 
by these young people showed the splendid 
training they have enjoyed under a master 
conductor. The Schubert C Major Sym- 
phony was given a beautiful reading and 
another number, which brought forth pro- 
longed applause, was the Glazounow Suite, 
which was orchestrated by Mr. Tirindelli. 
“Confluentia,” by Edgar Stillman-Kelley of 
the Conservatory faculty, was re-demanded 
and Mr. Kelley was forced to rise and ac- 
knowledge the applause. 

Among the soloists were several young 
artists of great promise. Clara Baur’s 
pupil, June Elson, soprano, sang with 
good taste and displayed a superb voice 
and Charles Wagner, violinist, pupil of 
Tirindelli, gave a good account of his tal- 
ent in the second and third movements of 
the Bruch concerto. Nell Samson, a pupil 
of Prof. Theodor Bohlman, played the 
Grieg Concerto very acceptably. 

Hans Richard, of the Conservatory fac- 
ulty, presented several of his talented pu- 
pils in recital on Monday. Mr. Richard 
left Cincinnati on Thursday for a series 
of recital engagements in the South. His 
tour will include Meridian, Miss.; San An- 
tonio, San Marcos, Waco, Corsicana, Dal- 
las and possibly one or two other Texas 
cities. 

The Literary 


members of the German 


Society were made acquainted with a new 
Cincinnati soprano on Wednesday, Mrs. 
Clara Thomas Ginn, a young singer, who 


promises to become known as one of the 
most gifted singers Cincinnati has pro- 
duced, sang the aria from the “Passion 
Play” music, showing a voice of wonder- 
ful quality. Mrs. Ginn gained special rec- 
ognition recently in the important work 
which was given her in the pageant, 
“Darkness and Light.” 

An appropriation of $10,000 will very 
likely be provided in the next city budget 
to pay for band concerts in various ~ rks 
and public squares throughout the city 
this Summer. At the Zoological Gardens, 
where a small fee is charged, the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra will play. 

F, E. E. 
Mme. Hervor Torpadie to Open Studio 
in Paris 

Mme. Hervor Torpadie, the New York 
singing teacher, will close her studio in 
New York and sail for Paris on May 15, 
where she will reopen her studio at No 
8 Rue Balzac, returning to New York on 
October 10. Several of Mme. Torpadie’s 
pupils will accompany her to Paris to con- 
tinue their studies there. Among them is 
Mrs. Hamilton Gamble, who will give a 
recital with Mme. Torpadie and her daugh- 
ter, Greta, in Paris. 





Lillian Grenville has been singing Mimi 
in Puccini’s “La Bohéme’ at Nice. 


BOSTON FINDS A 
MATURED NIKISCH 


Rejoices in Visit of Its Old Hero 
of the Baton — De Pachmann’s 
Farewell 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 14, 1912. 


HE visit of Arthur Nikisch and the 
London Symphony Orchestra and the 
last recital that Vladimir De Pachmann, in 
all probability, will give in Boston, have 
been the principal musical events of the 
last week. Mr. Nikisch came and con- 
quered on the evening of the oth. The 
program had already been heard in New 
York: The Third “Leonore” Overture; the 
C Minor Symphony, Brahms; Tschaikow- 
orchestral fantasia, “Francesca da 
and the “Tannhiiuser” Overture. 
The galleries of the concert: hall were 
packed, but the floor was not filled, the 
audience making up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in numbers. 

It was observed that Mr. Nikisch had 
matured very considerably as an artist 
since he conducted his last Boston Sym- 
phony concert in this city in 1893. It was 
remarked that he displayed the same re- 
markable command of his men, the same 
rare talents as an interpreter, but that he 
had developed a finer sense of proportions 
and values and even more objectivity of 
style in the intervening years. The per- 
formance of the Brahms S;mphony was 


the greatest in the experience of the writer. 
Things that one had felt to be the inten- 
tion of the composer, but which had ap- 
peared impossible for previous conductors 
to attain, came out clearly and wonder- 
fully. Certainly no conductor before the 
public can give a more luminous exposi- 
tion of every detail of a score. And yet 
these details had their place. Always there 
were felt the greater proportions of the 
music; always it was as if one were com- 
posing with the composer. For Mr. Nikisch 
is such a master of the articulation of 
melody; he finds such a just inflection of 
each nhrase and valuation of every section 
that, in the thickest passages of a rather 
thick symphony, one felt in advance what 
was to come. 

This interpretation, surprising to relate— 
from one who had always been acclaimed 
as a foremost apostle of virtuosity and in- 
dividualism on the part of the conductor— 
was conspicuous first of all for its heroic 
and grandly classic spirit. The tempi were, 
if anything, slower than usual, and there- 
by the development of the various move- 
ments made the clearer. Nor was Mr. 
Nikisch terrified by precedent or by the 
traditions that are hurled at the conductor 
like a bomb with the word “Brahms.” Take 
the finale. Nearly every conductor feels it 
necessary to make a sudden and illogically 
great acceleration in the pizzicato passages 
for the basses that precede the wonderful 
entrance of the horn, and similarly, nine 
conductors out of ten take the third repeti- 
tion of the broad opening theme of the 
main movement, when it is finally taken up 
by the full orchestra, fortissimo, about twice 
as fast as the passages directly preceding. 
They do this for the same reason—that 
there is a direction in the score to accel- 
erate. The composer did not, however, 
mean to accelerate past all reason. 

And-then the development of this final 
movement. It proceeded, owing largely to 
the justness of the tempi and the wonder- 
ful regard for the part taken by every in- 
strument, with the grand onward sweep of 
a Winged Victory, and, in a famous pas- 
sage just before the last measures, the dou- 
ble basses swept up as if a veritable up- 
heaval of nature were coming from the 
depths of the earth. And, for once, the 
trombones played their chorale in the in- 
troduction with a true piano. 

The Beethoven overture was made rather 
too modern in spirit for some in the audi- 
ence, and yet, here also, Mr. Nikisch often 
found a new accent or nuance that, once 
heard, seemed as though it were the only 
fit treatment of the passage that had ever 
been discovered. The conductor made 
brilliant and lurid effects with Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Francesca da Rimini,” a virtuoso 
piece for the modern conductor, much after 
the more objectionable manner of Liszt, 
with a few exceptional passages. These 
are the ominous chords that make the gates 
of hell yawn before the hearer, and the mid- 
dle section, one of the loveliest and most 
impassioned in all Tschaikowsky, a passage 
most fitting for the melancholy tale of 


sky’s 
Rimini,” 


Francesca and one that could have been 
written by no other composer who ever 
breathed. It is needless to say that the 
“Tannhauser” Overture was played with 
all possible power and brilliancy. When 
Mr. Nikisch entered he was given a most 
cordial greeting. After every composition 
there were minutes of applause, and some 
shouted. The welcome announcement was 
made that Mr. Nikisch and the London 
Orchestra will return for a second concert 
at the end of the month. 

Mr. De Pachmann found Symphony Hall 
nearly filled this afternoon and the wel- 
come that he received must have gratified 
him. His audience was in high spirits and 
soon the pianist was intoxicated with its 
numbers and its applause. The galleries 
were packed, a few seats on the floor were 
left unoccupied, while many stood in the 
aisles. Only one other pianist can draw an 
audience in such numbers—Paderewski 
Mr. de Pachmann played the Liszt “Rigo 
letto” Fantasie, among other things, mar 
velously, singing on the piano in a manne: 
that many a singer might envy, producing 
ravishing and indescribable effects of ton 
color; in short, giving one of his inimita 
ble performances which will always remain 
in the memories of those who attended and 
which was no doubt an invaluable lesson in 
interpretation and pianism for the man) 
students present. 

Then there were two of the Mendelssohn 
songs without words, which may even per 
ish with Mr. De Pachmann, so far as in 
terpretation on the concert stage goes 
there was one of the most delicate, plain 
tive, evanescent renderings of the F Mino: 
Nocturne that it has been our good fortun 
to hear, and in other pieces of his Chopin 
group Mr. De Pachmann displayed to th: 
greatest advantage those traits which make 
him unique and in some respects suprem: 
among his colleagues of to-day. For th: 
sake of history the program is appended: 


Sonata, Op. 22, in G Minor, Schumann; Ga 
votte from Sonata No. 6, for Violin, in E Majo 
Bach-Saint-Saéns; Song without Words, Op. 3: 
No. 6 (Venetian Gondola), and Song _ withou 
Words, Op. 62, No. 1, Mendelssohn; “Rigolett: 
Fantasie, Verdi-Liszt; Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 
in F Minor, Etude, Op. 25, No. 3, in F Major 
Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 1, in B-flat Major, Vals 
Op. 64. No. 3, in A-flat Major, Berceuse, Op. 57 
and Second Scherzo, Op. 31, in B-flat Min: 
Chopin. 


OLtn Downes. 


The Berlin Kurftirsten Opera’s produ 
tion of “The Jewels of the Madonna” is t 
be taken to Copenhagen this Spring. 











MARCUS 


KELLERMAN 


BASS BARITONE 


Press Notices: 


Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 15 
1912.—He has a beautiful, rich voice, well 
controlled and smooth, and sings with fin 
authority. 


St. Paul News, Jan. 15, 1912.,—Marcus 
Kellerman is a bass with a fine physiqu 
magnetic presence, and a magnificent vot 


Minneapolis Journal, Oct. 30, 1911 
Most interesting was Mr. Kellerman’s sing 
ing of Schuman’s “Die Beiden Grenadiere. 
This composition was recently sung 
Minneapolis by Dr. Ludwig Wullner, bw 
not with the nine interpretation accorded 
by Mr. Kellerman. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch, Nov. 25, 1911 
Mr. Kellerman has a magnificent, w 
placed, admirably schooled and perfectls 
natural baritone. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





London’s 


to His Opera 





Rival Forces All Ready for Opera War—Germen 
Slater’s Apprentice to Be a Royal Opera Tenor—Saint-Saens 
Recalls His Childhood for Publication—St. Petersburg Im- 
perial Opera Post Offered to Rachmaninoff—A Mascagni 
Compliment for Humperdinck—Pugno Adding Last Touches 








N EXT Monday an American Romeo and 
. an Ainerican Juliet, otherwise Orville 
Harrold and Felice Lyne, will sing the 
|ondon Opera House’s reversion to its 
riginal scale of prices with the opening 
§ Oscar Hammerstein’s first Spring and 
Summer campaign against Covent Garden 
monopoly. The other two attractions of 
‘he first week will be “Mignon,” to intro- 
iuce Jeanne Kerlor, from the Opera at 
Biarritz, and “La Favorita,” to mark the 
return of Augusta Doria to Hammerstein 
nanagement. 

The special feature of the second week 
vill be the London premiére of Massenet’s 
‘Don Quichotte,” not, however, with Mau- 
rice Renaud to create the operatic version 

or perversion—of the picturesque knight- 
errant, but, instead, the French baritone 
(a Font. “La Navarraise” will be another 
\lassenet production of the week and the 
revival of “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” if carried through in the right spirit, 
should prove a wisely chosen addition to 
the répertoire of the house. 


Negotiations pending betwen Mr. Ham- 
inerstein and Mascagni for a London pre- 
miere of “Isabeau” are said to be prac- 
tically complete. Preparations are well 
advanced for the first English novelty, Jo- 
sef Holbrook’s “The Children of Don,” 
vith Jeanne Jomelli, Augusta Doria and 
rank Pollock in leading roles. A new 
tenor annexed in Jean Buyson, who used 
to sing at the Munich Court Opera before 
going to Moscow a year ago. As for the 
new conductor, Ernaldi, the “great Con- 
tinental reputation” claimed for him, as for 
so many Hammerstein singers, exists 
chiefly in the imagination of an industrious 
press agent. 

al 

FOLLOWING the inauguration of the 
new season on Saturday evening of 
this week Covent Garden will begin the 
first of its two “Ring” cycles next Tues- 
day, when “Das Rheingold” will have a 
well-seasoned Wotan in Anton Van Rooy, 
while Heinrich Hensel will impersonate 
ge; August Kiess, Alberich; Hans Bech- 
stein, Mime; Louis Kirkby-Lunn, who re- 
turns as regularly as the institution opens 
doors, Fricka; Marie Knupfer-Egli, 
wife of Berlin’s Paul Kniipfer, Freia, and 
1 Welsh contralto, Gwladys Roberts, Erda. 

‘Die Walkiire,” with Peter Cornelius for 
the first Siegmund and Heinrich Hensel 

r this rdle in the second cycle, and with 

Rooy as Wotan, will introduce a new 
iinnhilde in the person of Gertrude Kap- 
|. Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens, after sing- 

Sieglinde, will be the Briinnhilde of 

Siegfried” and in the second cycle the 
innhilde also of “G6tterdammerung.” 
nsel and Cornelius will share the Steg- 

is, as well as the Siegmunds. The only 
erican in the German wing of the com- 

Mrs. Saltzmann-Stevens, will be 
le on the only two evenings reserved 
the Irish princess’s love tragedy. 

rkby Lunn, Cornelius and Van Rooy are 

‘ther principals concerned. 

k * * 


S\ PER-PIANISM is the latest acquisi- 


tion to the limited and stereotyped vo- 
lary of music criticism. The term is 
| by the Musical Observer, of London, 
escribing Raoul Pugno’s playing of 
s Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5, with 
ne Ysaye at a recent Queen’s Hall 
hony concert. The word seems ex- 





CONCERT PIANIST 


Europe, Germany, Season 1911-1912 
American Tour, 1912-1913 


treme, but the conventional stock of su- 
perlatives has long since been squeezed so 
dry by the indiscriminate that there is little 
juice of meaning left in them to signalize 
an achievement out of the ordinary. 
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weeks and proved a notable success finan- 
cially—doubling the usual scale of admis- 
sion had no prejudicial effect upon the at- 
tendance in any city or town visited. This 
over, she went to Monte Carlo, following 
her custom, for a month’s rest before be- 
ginning her present engagement at the Pal- 
ace Theater that is likely to keep her in 
London until well into the Summer. 

Russia’s foremost danseuse has just 
taken a house in the English metropolis. 
Ivy House in Hampstead, which will be her 
“official home’ for the next two years, is 
surrounded by two and a half acres of 
lawn and garden and can boast a little lake 
on the premises, for which an admirer of 
her interpretation of Saint-Saéns’s “Le 
Cygne” has made her a fitting donation of 
three swans. 

After her two years’ lease has expired 
Mme. Pavlowa purposes making a_ tour 
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—From Musica, Paris 


Camille Erlanger and Marthe Chenal Rehearsing “La Sorciére” 


One of this season’s most important novelties now in rehearsal at the 
“La Sorciere,” by Camille Erlanger, composer of the ‘“Aphro- 
Mary Garden’s fame. 


Opéra Comique is 
dite,” that extended 


Paris 


The name part of “La Sorciére” is to 


be created by Marthe Chenal, noted for her beauty as much as for her singing. 


The illustration here 


given shows her being rehearsed in her role by the composer. 





Since that appearance the French pianist 
has reinforced the seclusion which his opu- 
lence of whiskers and his spectacles pro 
vide for his personality by retiring to his 
villa at Cape Ferrat on the Mediterranean, 
there to put the finishing touches to the 
orchestration of the lyric drama based on 
Gabriel d’Annunzio’s “The Dead City” on 
which he and his erstwhile pupil, Nadia 
Boulanger, have been collaborating. This 
increase from public playing comes after 
a year of more than a hundred concerts 
and recitals given either alone or with or- 


chestra or in conjunction with Eugene 
Ysaye or with both Ysaye and Joseph 
Hollmann, the Dutch ’cellist. 
* * * 
ONDAY of this week saw Anna Pav- 


lowa’s return to the city that, after 


around the world to last approximately 
two years. Next Winter she is due at the 
[Imperial Opera in St. Petersburg for two 


months once more. It arnears that when 
breaking her contract there in order to 
come to this country last year, at which 


time she paid the indemnity for so doing, 
the director of the Imperial Opera quite 
approved of the step, remarking: “Re- 
member, we part as friends and this house 
will always be open to Anna Pavlowa. I 
look upon the sum you have paid just now 
not as a fine but as a hostage, and will re- 
turn it to you in full whenever you choose 
to come back to us.” 

Her conductor, Theodor Stier, had the 
delectable task of breaking in twenty-two 
different orchestras for the special Pavlowa 
programs on the recent English tour. 
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all, is the most practically enthusiastic over Since the success of Russian dancers 
her art. After her Covent Garden engage- abroad their salaries and emoluments in 
ment last Autumn she undertook an ex-_ their home country have considerably in- 
tended tour of the English provinces, creased. The latest budget of the Impe- 
which eventually stretched over seventeen rial theaters reveals the fact that Mme. 
Augebargerstr. 64 
BERLIN W., 
Germany. 


Kshesinskaya receives $250 a performance 
and Mlle. Preobrajenskaya $150. Mlle. 
Karsavina, who is the agile Nijinsky’s co- 
star on his tours, is paid $3,000 for the 
season at home, this sum to be increased 
by $500 a year during the next two years. 

Of Russia’s opera singers Feodor Chali- 


apine, whose much-press-agented break 
with his native land has never entirely 
materialized, is the best paid. For his 


limited number of appearances in St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow he draws an annual 
income of $37,500 from the Imperial opera 
houses. The tenor Sobinoff is paid $20,000 
a year, while the beautiful Maria Kous- 
nietzoff is paid $10,500 for the season, or 
$350 for a single performance. 


x * x 
TILL another promising tenor has been 
_ matched from romantically humble 
surroundings. Count von Hiilsen-Haesler, 


the Intendant General of Berlin’s Royal 
Theaters, has just placed under contract 
for a long term of years a young tenor 
named, appropriately enough, Neu, who 
not long ago was working as a slater’s 
apprentice at Kirn. As, perched aloft on 
the roofs of buildings, he plied his trade 
he was wont to ease the fulness of his 
heart in outpourings of song and it so 
chanced that a passing music connoisseur 
heard him one day and. was struck at once 
by the rare quality of his voice. 

The attention of the Berlin Intendant 
was drawn to the youth and through his 
exertions he was taken away from the 
roofs of Kirn and placed in the hands of a 
prominent singing teacher. A few weeks 
ago he had a private hearing with the In- 
tendant when he displayed the results of 
his year’s training. The contract was then 
promptly produced. 

k Ok 
R ECOGNITION of his talent as a con- 
ductor has come fo Sergius Rachmani- 
noff in a significant manner. He has been 
offered the post of conductor-in-chief of 
the Imperial Opera in St. Petersburg. 
Whether he will accept it is not yet known, 
as he was not very favorably impressed by 
the orchestra there when he filled a guest 
engagement a short time ago. As a matter 
of fact Rachmaninoff is almost as highly 
esteemed in Russia as a conductor as he is 
as a composer and pianist. 
x * x 
OT by any means the least interesting 
of this year’s promised crop of mem- 
oirs will be the recollections of his child- 
hood Camille Saint-Saens is about to pub- 
lish. In them he states that his mother, 
who was fond of music, though she knew 
little about it, had set her heart upon it 
from the first that her eldest son should be 
a composer. 

“She was not. surprised, therefore,” 
writes that eldest son, “when, just out of 
my nurse’s arms, I began listening to every 
noise. My greatest pleasure was the sym- 
phony of the kettle on the hob. I used to 
listen with nassionate interest to its slow 
and surprising crescendo and _ finally its 
song like that of an oboe. Berlioz must 
have listened to that same oboe, for I 
heard it afterward in the ‘Damnation of 
Faust,’ in the ‘Ride to Hell.” 

At two and a half years the precocious 
Camille began to study the pianoforte. In 
a month he had gpne through a Le Carpen- 
tier “method.” No one could find music 
for the child. The only nieces offered him 
he refused to play because “the bass didn’t 
sing—they contained melody for the treble 
only” and he could not put up with a bald 
bass. Finally Mozart and Haydn were 
given to him. 

“At five I played quite prettily and cor- 
rectly many sonatinas, but I would consent 
to play them onlv before persons capable 
of appreciating them. It is quite untrue 
that, as I have read in a biography, I was 
ever made to play by threats of spanking, 
but in order to induce me to play I had to 
be told that there was someone in the au- 
dience with a fastidious musical taste. | 
refused to play to unappreciative ears.” 

He was composing waltzes and galops at 
this age, the waltzes, he thinks, being the 
better of the two. He has recently looked 
over these childish productions and found 
that while they are of course insignificant 
“there is not a single fault in them, which 
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is remarkable in a child who had then no 
notion of harmony.” 

When he was seven he had a piano 
teacher who began by fixing an iron bar 
in front of the keyboard, on which the 
pupil’s hands were supposed to rest. By 
this device only the hands and wrists 
moved, and arm motions, considered so 
undesirable in those days, were prevented. 

At ten he cave his first public concert, 
playing Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto and 
one of Mozart’s concertos, accompanied 
by the orchestra of the Italian Opera. But 
his mother did not want him to become an 
infant prodigy and put a stop to his public 
annearances. She believed in him, and 
when asked what music he would play 
when grown up, answered, “His own.” 
Among the relics of his childhood Saint- 
Saéns has discovered pencil comments on 
music written when he was four. 

* * * 

ABSORBED more or less exclusively in 

his work as conductor of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Philharmonic Society, Alexander 
Siloti had been heard of in his original role 
of pianist very little of late years before 
his reappearance a few weeks ago in Eng- 
land. The return to the concert stage out- 
side of his own country of this celebrated 
Russian pupil of Liszt has recalled a re- 
mark he made in Leipsic some twenty- -five 
years ago to the effect that concert-giving 
could never become a lucrative business if 
all over the world it were managed as it 
was in Germany at that time. 

“In Leipsic,” said Siloti, “the concert- 
giver must send a free ticket to all his 
friends or they will not come to his con- 
cert. In Berlin one must add cab fare to 
the free ticket if one would not play to 
empty benches.” 

To such a pass has the congestion of con- 
certs now come in the larger German 
centers that to all intents and purposes the 
situation is practically the same to-day as 
the noted Russian described it then. 

* * * 


WHEN Pietro Mascagni was in London 


filling his engagement to conduct 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” twice a day at the 
Hippodrome he was induced one day, 


though not without difficulty, to go to the 
Olympia to see Max Reinhardt’s  stu- 
pendous production of “The Miracle,” for 
which Engelbert Humperdinck provided 
music at the cost of his health. Averse 
as he had been to going, the Italian com- 
poser was equally averse to leaving the 
performance before the end, so engrossed 
did he become and the result was that the 
afternoon “Cavalleria” at the Hippodrome 
had to be moved back on the program half 
an hour pending his arrival. 

“Astonished and volcanically stimulated,” 
was the enthusiastic description he after- 
ward gave of the effect ““he Miracle” had 
produced upon him. “The marshaling of 
the crowd was almost beyond my compre- 
hension,” he declared, “while Humper- 
dinck’s music I can only describe as su- 
perb and altogether worthy of so striking 
and wonderful a production.” 

It was half expected that King George V. 
and his consort would summon Mascagni 
to court during his sojourn in London, in- 
asmuch as Queen Victoria singled him out 
for special honors when he visited England 
years ago, during her reign. Apropos of 
this fact Le Gaulois recalls a little anec- 
dote that illustrates to what bruises the 
sensitive artist soul is exposed at the hands 
of royalty. 

Queen Victoria invited Mascagni to 
Windsor and requested him to play some 
of the “Cavalleria” music for her on the 
piano. “There is one melody I am espe- 
cially fond of,” said the Queen. 

Mascagni played the Intermezzo. 

“No,” said his august hostess, “that isn’t 
what I mean.” 

Thereupon he played the Overture. 

“No, no, that isn’t it, either.” 

Then he tried the big duet, whereat the 
Queen became almost impatient. “I will 
help you,” she said, and began to hum a 
few measures to give the composer a cue. 

What she hummed was—the Prologue to 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” ! 

* * * 


ERRUCCIO BUSONI has. Gottfried 
Galston to thank for the first public 
performance of his extraordinary “Fanta- 
sia Contrapuntistica” in its original form 
as a composition for the pianoforte. It 
had been heard before as. transcribed for 


orchestra by Frederick Stock, but no pian- 
ist had had the courage hitherto to try it 
on an audience. Galston introduced it at 
the second of his recent concerts in Paris, 
when he played also Busoni’s three “Ele- 
gies,” which he had featured on his tour 
in Russia. It is a probability that these 
works will have a place in the répertoire 

Galston is preparing for his first tour of 

this country next season. 
> © 

A MUSICAL “Looking Backward,” re- 

calling Edward Bellamy, is contrib- 
uted to the Musical Times by J. Swin- 
burne, F. R. S., an eminent English au- 
thority on things electrical, who some years 
ago, when editor of a journal connected 
with the steel industry, more than doubled 
its circulation one week by putting on the 
poster merely “Bessemer Anticipated!” 
This, explains Robin H. Legge in the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, was just after Mr. 
Swinburne had seen for the first time 
Siegfried forging his sword. 

In an article entitled “Prophetic His- 
tory,” which purports to have been written 
for a History Encyclopedia in the year 
2012, he has much to say of musical con- 
ditions in 1912. For instance, in speaking 
of the present-day full scores he notes, 
“There is a curious mystery about the or- 
chestra that no historian has been able to 
fathom. Each score was written in a 
number of different keys. The only solu- 
tion that has ever been put forward is that 
score practice was a mixture of exagger- 
ated conservatism and a kind of medizval 
priggery !” 

Then in discussing the opera of to-day 
Mr. Swinburne declares that “the theory 
of the opera was that the arts of the 
drama, music and painting should com- 
Line to produce a glorious whole. They 
did not fit, and got in one another’s way. 
But the real basis of the opera was snob- 
bery and vulgarity. The savage instincts 
of the woman of that day came out in re- 
ducing her clothes and replacing them by 
strings of beads and alumina, glucina and 
other oxides, but especially bits of carbon. 
The opera was essentially devoted to this 
savage display as a society function. The 
singers could not act, and thought it was 
beneath their dignity to try. They got 
enormous fees, and the higher the fees the 
more the vulgar section of the audience 
were pleased. The words were sung in va- 
rious languages; it was not high-class to 
sing in English.” 

* * * 

PNADEQUATE performances of the mas- 

ter-works of opera at Kroll’s Theater 
in the Berlin Tiergarten will not stir up 
the critics of the German capital to heated 
complaint this Summer, for the present 
lessee of this building, which was built as 
a sort of annex to the Royal Opera and 
was originally called the New Royal Opera 
House, has decided to let it drift with the 
overwhelming tide that has set in and un- 
dergo transformation into a moving-picture 
theater. Even Wagner, it would seem, 
cannot withstand the onrush of the all- 
conquering cinematograph. 4, in Ee 


Tetrazzini Experiments with Popular 
Prices in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, April 7.—On the solicita- 
tion of certain Women’s Clubs the Tet- 
razzini management experimented in a 
managerial way in Los Angeles this after- 
noon. The soprano sang gratis to 100,000 
people in San Francisco on Christmas, but 
her generosity did not extend to that figure 
in Los Angeles. It was $1 per and ten 
thousand wanted to pay it, though but five 
thousand succeeded. The idea was that 
thousands of persons who could not afford 
the previous $3 price could stand the one 
dollar. The experiment proved an im- 
mense success, as the overflowing Shrine 


auditorium proved. W. F. G. 


Mr. Cunningham for Springfield Festival 


Claude Cunningham, the noted American 


baritone, has been engaged to sing in 
Bruch’s. “Arminius” at the Springfield, 
Mass., festival this Spring. Mr. Cunning- 


ham is a popular favorite in Springfield, 
his performance last season of Elijah hav- 
ing aroused much favorable comment. Mr. 
Regal, critic of the Republican, declared 
on this occasion that his interpretation of 
the rdle was the most artistic and satis- 
factory that had ever been given at the 
Springfield festivals. 
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FELIX WEINGARTNER’S LITTLE JOKE 


Outwitting the General Intendant of the Berlin Royal Opera and 


Circumventing His Decree of Ostracism—Recent Concerts in 
Berlin—New Ideas on Instruction of Children in Music 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
April 6, 1912. 
THE fact that Felix Weingartner has 
been forbidden to conduct concerts 
within thirty kilometers (about nine 
miles) of Berlin by the General Intendant 
of the Royal Opera has caused him to 
entertain the idea of turning a bit of a 
joke on that official, Immediately after 
Mr. Weingartner’s return from the United 
States he received a letter from the Gut- 
mann Concert Agency inviting him to 
conduct a series of symphony concerts in 
Fiirstenwalde, a little town on the Spree, 
about fifteen miles from Berlin. Mr. 
Weingartner answered as follows: 

“Most honored Mr. Gutmann: You invite 
me to conduct a séries of concerts in the 
mmediate vicinity of Berlin, for which 
special trains will be provided for the 
public. You are aware that the General 
intendant of the Royal Theaters is trying 
to prevent me from disturbing the mu- 
sical interests of Berlin within a certain 
radius of the city. We must, of course, 
observe this forbidden circle. (Does this 
not remind you of the Middle Ages?) 
in the assumption that a change will not 
take place and that your plan can be 
realized I shall be very glad to accept 
your offer. 

“In the first place I am glad to get in 
touch with you again. Secondly, 1 shall 
be glad to afford the Berlin public, which 
has been misinformed in regard to my 
attitude during the last few years, an 
opportunity to judge my work, if it is not 
averse to the slight inconvenience of the 
trip. In the third place I positively re- 
gard it as my duty to correct, if possible, 
the attitude of the General Intendant, 
which is not in keeping with the de- 
mands of modern culture. Very sincerely 
yours, FELIX WEINGARTNER.” 

The concerts will be given in Fursten- 
walde between October and December in 
the Festival Hall of the Gesellschafts- 
haus. The tickets for these concerts will 
include the use of the special train. 

Marguerite Melville chose the Beetho- 
ven E Flat, the Schumann A Minor and 
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the Liapounow E Minor concertos for 
her Berlin appearance with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Beethoven Saal. The 
young artist was doubtless indisposed 
during the Beethoven concerto, as evi- 
denced by a certain nervousness of style. 





Felix Weingartner, the Distinguished 
Conductor, of Vienna 


However, she was able to control this in 
the Schumann and gave this ever-popular 
composition a sympathetic performance. 
The Liapounow Concerto (which is more 
properly a fantaisie for orchestra with 
solo piano) showed Miss Mellville to be 


possessed of considerable dexterity, 
though her interpretation lacked the 
breadth and fire which this work de- 
mands. 


Mme. Boerlage-Reyers was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception at her recent song 
evening in Beethoven-Saal. Possessing a 
mellow, rich soprano of great range and 
power, equal to all the demands of mod- 
ern song, this artist is at home in all 
schools. Her program consisted of songs 
by Franz Liszt, Strauss, Wolf and a 
group of Dutch songs (Hol, van Osterzee, 
Kuiler Verhallen and Catharine von 
Rennes). Mme. Boerlage was accom- 
panied by Erich J. Wolff, who evinced the 
musicianship and good taste which have 
made him a favorite with all the greatest 
singers of the day. Mme. Boerlage re- 
sponded to insistent recalls with Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung” and at the request of 
numerous Dutch auditors repeated the 
“Zonnelied,” by Catharine von Rennes. 

Franz Egenieff, royal Kammersanger 
(well known to the American public 
through his tour with the Savage Eng 
lish Opera Company), attracted a nu- 
merous band of admirers, both German 
and American, to his recital in Bechstein- 
Saal the other day. This singer’s pleas- 
ant personality and unaffected manner 
have been as conducive to his popularity 
as his excellent baritone voice. He was 
unfortunate in his choice of an accom- 
panist, whose support was neither sym- 
pathetic nor musical, lacking both mean- 
ing and rhythm. In svite of this draw- 
back, however, Egenieff awakened the 
usual enthusiasm and after Schumann’s 
‘“‘Belsazar” and “The Soldier” was the 
recipient of a genuine ovation. 

The last issue of the Signale contains a 
scathing arraignment of modern violin 
methods for beginners, delivered by Assia 
Spiro-Rombro at the International Mu- 
sic Society’s Congress in London. The 
author, after emphasizing the merits of 
modern school methods of teaching the 
little ones their A B C’s with the help of 
attractive pictures to arouse interest, de- 
plores the almost universal habit of limit- 
ing the child’s musical studies to the 
learning of single tones, bowing, finger- 
ing, etc., for four or five months without 
the added spice of a little melody or any- 
thing resembling a melody. The poor 
youngster is dragged through twenty or 
more pages of single tone and interval 
exercises for months, with never a tune 
in sight. If technic, minus music, were 
best adapted to beginners it would neces- 
sarily follow that the majority of chil- 
dren would play well technically, to as- 
sume which would, of course, be rather 


stretching the truth. The writer advo- 
cates giving the beginner a lesson every 
day during the first four or six months, 
just as the child goes to school every day. 
Though this may appear rather expensive 
at first glance it is in the end a great 
saving in time, money and vexation. The 
child should never practise alone during 
the first three or four months. The 
teacher should be responsible for both 
practice and progress. In this way it is 
the author’s contention that the child will 
be much more advanced after six months 
of study than is ordinarilv the case after 
a year of bi-weekly lessons. The teacher 
can thus interest the child profoundly in 
his study, discreetly teaching him simple 
melodies and preventing the acquirement 
of wrong habits. 

Louis Cornell’s piano recital at Beetho- 
ven-Saal afforded the talented young pian- 
ist an opportunity to display his versatility 


in a well-varied program from Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Liszt and Chopin to the 
modern Russian and_ French school 


(Rachmaninoff, d’Albert, Debussy) and a 
Minuet by Rudolf Ganz, the atmos- 
phere of which is thoroughly French, 
though there are strong traces of Brahms. 
The pianist’s interpretation of the E Flat 
Minor Intermezzo of Brahms indicated a 
predilection for that composer, and the 
work was brought to a splendid climax. 
Mr. Cornell possesses real dramatic in- 
stinct. His rendition of Debussy’s “Clair 
de Lune” and of Liszt’s second Notturno 
was intimate and artistic. The Rach- 
maninoff Polichinelle was played with 
rollicking humor and abandon, though 
blurred in spots. All in all, Mr. Cornell 
is a young pianist of exceptional prom- 
ise deserving of the stormy applause he 
received. H. EIrKENBERRY. 
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BOSTON PIANIST’S RECITAL 


Alice Eldridge’s Art Has Developed in 
Her Study Abroad 


Boston, April 15.—A distinguished au- 
dience greeted Alice Eldridge, the pianist, 
at her recital before the MacDowell Club 
on April 10. This was her first appear- 
ance since her return from Europe, where 
she has b.en studying for the last three 
years with Ganz and Paur. Every num- 
ber of her well-arranged program was 
most heartily received. Throughout the 
program the audience was aware of the 
presence of an artist of rare pianistic at- 
tainments. She has remarkable technic, al- 
most perfect in its execution, and a round 
tone which fairly sang in the slow move- 
ments. 

Miss Eldridge opened with three Chopin 
numbers, Nocturne C Minor, Op. 48, No. 1; 
Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 23, 3, 16; and the 
Barcarolle. It seemed fitting that the next 
two numbers, Etude Caprice, Op. 14, No. 4, 
by Ganz, and Tone Poem, by Noyes, should 
be grouped together, as she studied with 
Mme. Noyes before going abroad to study 
with Ganz. She handled these intelligently, 
displaying tonal fullness with nicety of 
shading and expression. Then followed 
two MacDowell numbers, Improvisation 
and “Marzwind,” and finally the “Sonnetto 
del Petrarca” and “Rakoczy” March, by 
Liszt. That Miss Eldridge has fire and 
brilliancy was revealed in the “Rakoczy” 
March, and her delicacy of touch and real 
sense of artistic proportion were displayed 
in the Sonnetto. A. E. 











A charming reception was given Mme. 
Charles Cahier, the American contralto, 
who made her début at the Metropolitan 
recently, by Mrs. Charles H. Ditson at her 
New York home last week. Mme. Cahier 
sang a group of songs accompanied by 


PHILADELPHIA [i 
POOR OPERA CITY 


Its Name Doesn’t Belong: in Title 
of Chicago Company, 
Says Ulrich 


PHILADELPHIA, April 11.—That Philadel- 
phia is impossible as an operatic city; that 
opera could not exist here were it not for 
the support of one man, E. T. Stotesbury, 
and that the season’s losses were $37,458 
are statements contained in a letter to a 
Baltimore newspaper from Bernard UI- 
rich, business manager of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Company. In Mr. Ulrich’s 
estimation Philadelphia has no right to the 
inclusion of its name in the title of the 
company. 

“The corporate name of this company 
is not the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company, but the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company,” said Mr. Ulrich. “There 
is no Philadelphia capital in the company. 
The corporation has a cash capital of 
$500,000, of which three-fifths is held by 
public-spirited citizens of Chicago and 
two-fifths is held in New York by in- 
terests identified with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company. 

“Our first season in the West showed a 
loss of $68,445. The first season of ten 
weeks in the East showed a loss of $177,- 
590. Of this, the Philadelphia loss during 
this time amounted to $141,079. The loss 
on the ten performances in New York 
was $26,845, and on the ten performances 
in Baltimore $0,665. 

“At the end of the first season E. T. 
Stotesbury voluntarily contributed $100,000 
toward the Philadelphia loss of $141,079. 
He made opera possible for a second sea- 
son in Philadelphia by agreeing to pay 
for the actual cost of five weekly per- 
formances and he paid us $37.458.25, the 
difference between our receipts and out- 
lay. He has assumed the entire risk for 
next year. 

“Ten performances in Baltimore this 
season have involved a loss of $21,000. 

“Chicago has done more for the sup- 
port of the company than any other city. 
Receipts for ten weeks’ this season 
amounted to $496,184.75, showing a slight 
profit and an increase of $97,517.60 over 
last season. Our loss on the New York 
performances will be trifling.” 


EVAN WILLIAMS ON 





TOUR 


Tenor Now in Sia ies Successes in 
Toronto and Worcester 


Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, is at 
present touring the South as soloist with 
the Victor Herbert Orchestra. Recently 
he sang in two oratorio performances in 
Toronto, one the “Messiah,” the other 
“Elijah,” at which enthusiasm reached a 
high pitch. Mr. Williams sang with splen- 
did effect and artistic finish. 

In Worcester, where Mr. Williams en- 
joys wide popularity on account of his 
appearance for many years at the annual 
festival concerts, he received another ova- 
tion. He made his first appearance in a 
group of three songs, the first of which, 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” by Protheroe, 
demonstrated mastery of expression. 


Leontine de Ahna 
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Facsimile of a Montreal Critic’s 
Tribute to Paulo Gruppe 
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+ M. PAULO GRUPPE, A LA }¢ 
; SALLE WINDSOR : 
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Il y avait malheureusement trop peu de 
monde au concert de samedi aprés-midi, a 
la salle Windsor: et c’est dommage! M. 
Paulo Gruppe est, en effet, un violoncel- 
liste d’un exceptionnel mérite; et les ama- 
teurs ne se doutaient pas de tout ce qu’ils 
allaient manquer en n’assistant pas a son 
récital. 

M. Gruppe est certainement lun des 
plus remarquables  violoncellistes qui 
soient venus a Montréal depuis quelques 
années; et c'est en méme temps un artiste 
d’une haute et noble mentalité. Sa tech- 
nique est si accomplie qu’on n’en_ sent 
meme pas le travail, et d’ailleurs ce n’est 
pas sur elle qu’il compte pour éblouir le 
public. M. Gruppe est de la belle race 
des artistes qui veulent avant tout que la 
musique soit l’expression d’une pensée et 
que la technique ne soit jamais qu'un 
moyen de cette expression. L’interpréta- 
tion de ce bel artiste est toujours digne, 
élevée, d’une composition solide et intel- 
ligente: c’est un charme pour l’oreille et 
pour l’esprit, mais un charme qui se pro- 
longe au dela du moment ot on le ressent, 
qui fait penser et méditer. Ajoutez a 
cette forte maitrise et a cette belle menta- 
lité un tempérament exquis et une habilete 
a produire les sons les plus riches et les 
plus mélodieux. M. Gruppe est un artiste 
complet: il a la chaleur, intelligence, la 
virtuosité. Nous le répétons, c'est cer- 
tainement l’un des plus remarquables vio- 
loncellistes qu’il nous ait été donné d’en- 








Management Haensel & Jones, 1 East 42d St., N. Y. 





tendre; et nous ne pouvons faire qu’un 
souhait, c’est qu’il nous revienne au plus 
tot. Mieux connu cette. fois, il aurait sans 
doute un auditoire digne de son talent. 

Si restreint qu’ait été l’auditoire de 
samedi, cependant il a été trés enthousiaste. 
Le programme comportait: une fort belle 
“Sonate” de Boellmann, jouée avec une 
science et une compréhension admirables ; 
plusieurs piéces de Popper, détaillées avec 
charme et vivacité; un “Nocturne” de 
Klengel; le “Cygne” de Saint-Saéns, des- 
siné avec une grande pureté; la “Sici- 
lienne” de Gabriel Fauré, au theme fami- 
lier et agréable; et un superbe “rondo” de 
Dvorak, prestement enlevé. Ce programme 
varié a permis a l’artiste de s’affrmer de 
toutes facons. 

Translation. 


There were few people at Windsor Hall 
at yesterday afternoon’s concert and it was 
indeed unfortunate! Mr. Paulo Gruppe is 
a ‘cellist of exceptional merit and music 
lovers evidently had no idea of what they 
were missing in not going to his recital. Mr. 
Gruppe is certainly one of the most re- 
markable ’cellists who have come to 
Montreal in the last few years, and he 
is, at the same time, an artist of high 
and noble intellect. His technic is so 
perfect that one does not realize the 
amount of work which was necessary to 
obtain that perfection and, besides, it is 
not on this impeccable technic that Mr. 
Gruppe depends to astound his audience. 
Mr. Gruppe is of that superior creed of 
artists who desire music to be, before all 
else, the expression of a thought and who 
consider technic simply the means to ar- 
rive at that expression. The interpreta- 
tion of this wonderful artist is always dig- 
nified, of a high standard and of a solid 
and intelligent construction. It is a de- 
light for the ear and the mind, but a de- 
light which is prolonged beyond the mo- 
ment of hearing, a delight which makes 
one think and meditate. Added to these 
qualities Mr. Gruppe displayed absolute 
mastery of his instrument, fine mental- 
ity, exquisite temperament and the art 
of producing the most melodious and 
rich volume of sound. Mr. Gruppe is a 
perfect artist. He has warmth, intelli- 
gence and virtuosity—we repeat that he is 
certainly one of the most remarkable ’cel- 
lists whom we have had the good fortune 
to hear, and we express but one wish— 
that he may return soon to us. Petter 
known then he will no doubt have an audi- 
ence worthy of his talents. 

Small though the audience may have 
been last Saturday there was no doubt 
about its enthusiasm. The program in- 
cluded a beautiful sonata by Boéllmann, 
played with admirable understanding and 
feeling; several selections by Popper, in- 
vested with delightful vivacity and charm; 
a Nocturne of Klengel; “The Swan,” by 
Saint-Saéns, outlined with great purity; 
the “Sicilienne” of Gabriel Fauré, that 
agreeable and familiar air, and a superb 
“Rondo” of Dvorak played with much 
brio. This varied program permitted the 
artist to exhibit his great versatility. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD OVER OPERA 
SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN 


High Standard of Preceding Years Maintained, Though Some 
of the Novelties Failed to Realize Expectations— Wagner Still 
the Most Popular Composer—The Fate of American “Mona” 
—French Opera Still Neglected—Mme. 
Putnam Griswold Most Important Additions to Company 


Matzenauer and 








T the opening of the New York opera 
season which has just ended the im- 
pression was widespread and deep rooted 
that it must prove more or less of an anti- 
climax by contrast with the brilliancy of 
the preceding one. This sentiment was 
grounded mainly on the character of the 
new productions announced. There was 
nothing which promised to approximate in 
importance—that is, for the average run 
of operagoers—the pompous launching of 
the “Girl of the Golden West,” with Puc- 
cini at hand in the flesh as an additional 
ornament to the occasion. There was no 
world premiére of any other foreign work 
-with or without the helping hand of its 
composer—that would compensate for the 
glories of the “K6nigskinder.” Nothing 
that was promised with any degree of def- 
initeness appeared of a nature to provoke 
undue excitement, except, perhaps, the 
home-made “Mona.” Certain revivals 
were bespoken, certain new singers were 
scheduled, but still the haunting idea per- 
sisted that the year would be less note- 


worthy, on the whole, than its prede- 


cessor. 

The season is closed and in some re- 
spects at least the foreboding has been 
verified. The past five months have not 
heen without their elements of indubitable 
brililiancy. The Metropolitan has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining most of those high 
standards on which it justly prides itself. 
but one must pause, perhaps, before pro- 
nouncing the operatic year one of unsur- 
passed glamor. Examined in detail it will 
be found to have yielded much that was 
artisvically worthy in the highest degree. 
Taken as a whole it fell a trifle, perhaps, 
below the season before. 

More novelties were set down in the 
prospectus, of course, than actually mate- 
rialized during the course of the year, but 
as this has ever been the case there is no 
logical reason for complaint. Moreover, 
no time was lost in producing the first 
novelty. Thuille’s “Lobetanz” was brought 
out less than a week after the first night 
of the season, thereby establishing some- 
thing of a record for enterprise and celer- 
ity of action. The succession in which 
the others followed was commendably 
rapid. 

But what of these novelties themselves? 
\nd what of the prospects for their future 

the répertoire? On this point results 
hardly justify the greatest confidence in 
their merits. “Lobetanz,” which Alfred 
Hertz on his arrival from Europe last 
all declared to be a second “Ko6nigs- 
kinder,” proved to be nothing of the kind. 
it had two acts of mildly pretty music and 
third that had originality and strength 
hrough its grotesque macabre quality. 
But the plot was inane and though the 
nanagement staged it lavishly and pro- 
ided it with an wunsurpassable cast it 
never really succeeded in arousing public 
nterest and toward the second half of the 
ear disappeared altogether. The second 


velty was Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne 
uriose,” the composer himself being 
resent for several performances. The 


pera aroused much more enthusiasm 
mong certain of the critics than among 
he public at large. It was a_ cleverly 
ishioned score in many ways. ‘The lead- 
ng defect of the work was the puerile 
haracter of its humor, which was fur- 
er aggravated by the fact that the piece 
as drawn out to an unconscionable length 
d that whatever sparkle may have been 
the lines was necessarily lost to those 
niamiliar with Italian. 
Leo Blech’s one act “Versiegelt” came 
xt on the list. Its brevity made it use- 
| for double-bill purposes and it had 
nuine, if not very original, musical 
arm and straightforward, hearty com- 
which, unlike “Le Donne Curiose,” 
d not pall by being spread out too thin. 
it though the little work evoked hearty 
sponse at every hearing it was not given 
Irequently as might well have been ex- 
cted. 
$y far the most anxiously awaited fea- 
re of the season was the $10,000 prize 





opera, Horatio Parker’s “Mona.” It must be 
regarded, amon other things,asthe Met- 
ropolitan’s reply to the question of opera 
in English during the year. The premiére 
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of the work was deferred until late in the 
season, in the first place, because of the 
enforced absence of Louise Homer who 
sang the title role, and in the second be- 
cause of the enormous difficulty the pro- 
duction entailed. Its fate is still too fresh 
in memory to require detailed comment. 
One cannot accord “Mona” the distinction 
of genuine success, though it had certain 
positive and negative’ merits. Brian 
Hooker’s libretto was a work of excep- 
tional poetic beauty and nobility of theme 
and style of treatment, though frequently 
too slow of action and too subtly psycho- 
logic for operatic purposes. Nevertheless 
the lavish praise bestowed on it should 
serve to point out to American: librettists 
of the future the path they must travel. 
Professor Parker’s music had the virtues 
of profound scholarship if not real mu- 
sical inspiration. Besides there were many 
things in it that betrayed the hand of the 
novice at operatic craftsmanship. It called 
for commendation for its manifest  sin- 
cerity and _ well-defined character but 
for reproach on account of the con- 
sistent avoidance of the lyrical, emo- 
tional and the sensuously beautiful. In 
many ways “Mona” was a profound ob- 
ject lesson to American composers, for its 
defects showed them very plainly some of 
the salient elements that stand in the way 
of operatic success. But even though the 
chances for “Mona’s” existence on its own 
merits are small, its influence as an en- 
couragement to American opera will still 
be looked upon as considerable. The fu- 
ture can profit by the mistakes of the past 
as well as by its triumphs. The enuncia- 
tion of the singers in “Mona” was excel- 
lent, taking into consideration the size of 
the auditorium and the heavy orchestra- 
tion they had often to contend with. The 
entire cast, with one exception, was Amer- 
ican. In the staging of the opera the Met- 
ropolitan once more placed the opera-lov- 
ing community under a deep burden of 
gratitude. 

Because of the months of labor spent 
on “Mona” it was found necessary to post- 
pone until next year another promised 
novelty, Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounow.” 
A second American opera, Arthur Nevin’s 
“Twilight,” so frequently heralded for per- 
formance, appears to have died before birth. 

Apart from these works the character 
of the répertoire remained about what it 
was last year. The Wagnerian perform- 
ances were almost always well patronized 
and, as has been the case for years, Wag- 
ner led all other composers in the number 
of representations he received. Unfor- 
tunately only a single cycle of the “Nibe- 


lung’s Ring” was given, though the enor- 
mous size of the audiences and the high 
pitch of enthusiasm at these were as- 
suredly such as to have justified repetitions 
of the tetralogy. By a rather unhappy ar- 
rangement it was found advisable to spread 
the four operas over a neriod of almost 
four weeks with the consequent sacrifice 
of that sense of continuity which should 
prevail at “Ring” performances. Then, 
too, the departure of Mr. Burrian shortly 
after left the Metropolitan without a Sieg- 
fried and forestalled the possibility of 
another cycle or of any further separate 
performances of “Siegfried,” “G6tterdam- 
merung” or even “Tristan und _ Isolde.” 
For some unexplained reason (was it per- 
haps the “Mona” rehearsals?) “Meister- 
singer,” always one of the most popular 
Wagner works at the Metropolitan, was 
deferred until so late in March that only 
three presentations were possible. “Par- 
sifal,” of course, had its three or four 
usual holiday matinées. 


Puccini Led Even Verdi 


“Konigskinder,” the triumph of the pre- 
ceding year, held its own throughout this 
Winter and the German répertoire was 
further enlarged (temporarily, at least) by 
“Lobetanz” and “Versiegelt,” which have 
just been mentioned. The Italian “Girl of 
the Golden West” was still found worthy 
of a good number of hearings. For the 
rest the Italian list of operas remained 
very much what it has been. Puccini led 
even Verdi and one was amazed if two 
weeks passed without a regular perform- 
ance or a special matinée of “Bohéme,” 
which was worked ceaselessly throughout 
the season. Sometimes it was well done, 
sometimes it wasn’t, but its drawing 
powers appeared to remain unimpaired. 
Thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Gatti- 
Casazza and Toscanini Verdi's “Otello” 
has at last become a fixture in the réper- 
toire. The “double bill” of “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci,” which seems as eternal 
as the heavens themselves, was pleasantly 
varied at times when “Hansel und Gretel” 
or “Versiegelt” was substituted for one or 
the other of its component parts. But it 
drew best when given in its time-honored 
integrity, provided Caruso were in the 
cast. 

So much has been written in this journal 
of the neglect of French opera, in spite 
of its popularity, that there remains 
nothing new to be added at present. Three 
French operas were’ given—Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” 
and Massenet’s “Manon”’—the last only 
as a makeshift, and that at the tail end of 
the year. Gluck’s “Armide,” though writ- 
ten to a French text, is yet the work of 
a German. The “Faust” performances 
were often so slipshod as to call for re- 
proof. They were fairly pitchforked on 
the stage and the score entrusted to a not 
over - efficient conductor. Altogether 
French opera fared about as badly at the 
Metropolitan as it had a _ year earlier. 
There was no French tenor at the Metro- 
politan and no first class French soprano, 
though the latter deficiency was remedied 
by the work of Geraldine Farrar. 

Comparatively little attention was paid 
to the coloratura operas, but for this there 
were few laments on the part of the public. 
For the few “Rigolettos” and “Traviatas” 
the management availed itself of the brief 
visits of Mme. Tetrazzini and Mme. de 
Pasquali. But again one regretted deeply 
that no efforts were made for a Mozartean 
revival or two. During the brief engage- 
ments of Mme. Tetrazzini and Mr. Renaud 
the Metropolitan had admirable resources 
for a production of “Don Giovanni.” It 
would also have been a pleasant diversion 
to have heard once more the “Barber of 
Seville.” The Gluck oneras, “Armide” and 
“Orfeo,” so admirably mounted and su- 
perbly sung, continued deservedly to en- 
joy popular support and sympathy. Mr. 
Toscanini’s noble zeal seems really to have 
turned “Armide” from failure to success. 


Advent of Mme. Matzenauer 


The opening performance of the season 
brought to the notice of the New York 
public one of the most consummate artists 
it has ever been privileged to applaud. 
This was Margarete Matzenauer, the Ger- 
man contralto, who, by her superb voice 
and her rare intelligence, musicianship, 
temperamental qualities and dramatic 
force scored one of the most emphatic 
successes ever attained by a contralto at 
the Metropolitan. Her Kundry in “Par- 
sifal,” her Orfeo and her Ortrud were 
impersonations of superlative excellence. 
Though a true contralto Mme. Matzenauer 
aspired occasionally to soprano parts and 
even won deep admiration by her portrayal 
of Briinnhilde in “Walkiire.” Had Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza done nothing more than to 
import this singer he would still have de- 
served no end of thanks. 

At the same time as Mme. Matzenauer 
came an English mezzo-soprano, Theodora 
Orridge. She failed, however, to create an 
impression and returned to Europe aftera 





few performances. Early in April came 
the American contralto, Mme. Charies 
Cahier from Vienna for the sake of two 
performances. She proved an interesting 
artist, one whom it would doubtless be 
pleasant to hear in a wider variety of 
roles. The contralto wing of the company 
was further strengthened by the return to 
the stage of Louise Homer during the 
month of January. There was the usual 
dearth of French and Italian contraltos. 

The leading sopranos were, as_ usual, 
Mmes. Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Fremstad, 
Rappold, Gluck and Alten. For the mezzo 
parts there were the trusty standbys Matt- 
feld, Fornia, Wickham. As was the case 
with the contraltos there was no leading 
Italian soprano. For the latter, however, 
there was little need, in view of the diver- 
sity of the talents of Mmes. Destinn, Far- 
rar, Gadski and Fremstad. 

As a matter of course one of the vital 
questions of the year concerned the state 
of Caruso’s voice. It was found to be in 
good condition, though its quality is vastly 
different from what it was in former 
years, and the tenor exercises far more 
restraint in its usage. Aside from Caruso 
there were no leading Italian tenors, the 
remainder of the tenor contingent includ- 
ing Messrs. Martin, Jadlowker, Jorn, Sle- 
zak, Burrian and Hensel. The last was 
a newcomer. He sang infrequently, the 
sum total of his work consisting of one or 
two “Lohengrin” performances, appear- 
ances as Siegmund and Siegfried and a 
few Sunday night concerts. The impres- 
sion he produced was not of the indelible 
kind. Mr. Jadlowker was found to have 
improved immensely since his earlier 
appearances here, but by a previous con- 
tract was obliged to return to the Berlin 
Opera, just as his popularity here was in 
marked ascendency. European contracts 
also took Carl Burrian away from the 
Metropolitan in February, thus leaving that 
institution without that very necessary 
adjunct, a German heroic tenor. The at- 
tempt to remedy the deficiency by impress- 
ing the eminently lyric-voiced Carl Jorn 
into the ranks of Stegmunds and Parsifals 
did not bring about the most satisfying 
results. 


Griswold a Strong Addition 


The baritone wing of the company was 
materially strengthened by the American, 
Putnam Griswold, brought home from the 
Jerlin Royal Opera. From every stand- 
point this artist showed himself to be of 
the highest rank and the policy which gave 
the new German baritone, Hermann Weil, 
the preference over Mr. Griswold for such 
a role as Hans Sachs was certainly diff- 
cult to understand. Mr. Weil was a pleas- 
ing singer and fairly good actor, but he 
lacked the breadth, authority and artistic 
stature for some of the great roles he was 
called upon to assume. Neither his Wotan 
nor his Sachs was particularly convincing. 
His best work was done as Telramund 
and as the Burgomaster in “Versiegelt.” 
Mr. Amato maintained the hold he has al- 
ways exercised on his audiences. His is 
a magnificent voice and he is a true artist. 
Mr. Gilly enjoyed greater opportunities 
than in the past and incidentally showed 
himself more than worthy of them, while 
Mr. Goritz and naturally also Mr. Reiss, 
the little tenor, continued to be the great- 
est funmakers in the company. The basso 
division would benefit by the introduction 
of a few genuine bassos (not bass bari- 
tones, as most of the Metropolitan bassos 
are). 

The choral forces were again of pre- 
eminent excellence and the difficult en- 
sembles in “Lohengrin,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Gotterdammerung” and ‘“Parsifal” were 
almost invariably sung with thrilling ef- 
fect. Scenic settings and stage manage- 
ment in the newest productions never 
failed to awaken unbounded admiration. 
Such was not always the case, though, in 
the more familiar works of the répertoire 
and one would more than gladly have 
welcomed sweeping reforms in the setting 
of the Nibelungen dramas. Such a strange 
piece of grotesquerie as the setting of 
the second act of the “Walkiire”’ hardly 
does credit to the greatest opera house in 
the world, especially when one bears in 
mind the care bestowed on an opera of 
the caliber of “Donne Curiose.” 

Taken on the whole, though, the season 
has been one which may be observed with 
a sense of gratification. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has shown the same zeal, sin- 
cerity and earnestness as in former years, 
the same disposition to attain artistic effi- 
ciency as in the past. 

A review of the operatic year in New 
York would not be complete without a 
mention, at least, of the five weekly visits 
of the Chicago company, beginning on 
February 13. It is to this organization 
that New Yorkers owe their thanks for 
a good part of their French opera this 
year. The company brought with it “Car- 
men,” in which Mary Garden failed sig- 
nally to excite enthusiasm, the well-loved 


[Continued on page 26] 
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AMERICANS IN LONDON CONCERTS 


Clifford Lott in a Private Recital—Godowsky’s Pupils Reveal High 
Degree of Skill—Recital for Two Pianos by the Misses Sutro 


Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E, C., 
London, March 30, 1912. 


CLIFFORD LOTT, the baritone, who 

came over here some little time ago to 
give a recital in London, has abandoned 
the project on account of the general up- 
heaval caused by the strike and labor 
troubles. He told me a day or two ago 
that he felt his efforts would be wasted 
just now, and he is therefore leaving again 
for America on Tuesday. As an offset to 
this disappointment certain favored people 
had an opportunity of hearing Mr. Lott 
yesterday, at an “At Home” given by Mrs. 
Margaret Meredith, the composer, at the 
New Victoria Club. For this occasion Mr. 
Lott drew up the following attractive and 
generous program, including, as will be 
seen, five of Margaret Meredith’s own com- 
positions : 


“Hear me! Ye Winds and Waves” (Scipio), 
Handel; “Aufenthalt” and “Rastlose Liebe,” Schu- 
bert; “In Wunderschénen Monat Mai,” “Aus 


Meinen Thranen spriessen,” “Die Rose, die Lilie 
die Taube,” ‘“‘Wenn ich in deine Augen Seh,”’ and 
“Ich grolie nicht,’”’ Schumann; “Die Mainacht,” 
“Feldeinsamkeit’”’ and “Traun! "Bogen and Pfeil,” 
Brahms; ‘‘Sappho Song,” “Frieden’s Gebet,”’ “Tf 
We Must Part,” “How Blest Am I” and “My 
Heart’s Entreaty,’’ M. Meredith. 


Those who were privileged to hear Mr. 
Lott in this program had ample reason to 
regret that he had been obliged to go away 
without giving a public recital. 

Great credit is reflected on Herr Godow- 
sky by the performances of four young 
virtuosi from his Master School in Vienna, 
whom he presented at an orchestral con- 
cert at the Queen’s Hall last Monday. 
These four pupils, each of whom revealed 
more or less of what may be called Godow- 
sky characteristics, are each of a different 
nationality. One, Becky Davison, is an 
American; another, Theodore Henrion, is 
a Belgian; Jacques Rischinsky is a Rus- 
sian, and Antonie Geiger hails from Aus- 
tria. All four showed great promise— 
Herr Godowsky would hardly have brought 
them here else—but the honors of the oc- 
casion were shared by America and Russia. 
Miss Davison played Schumann’s A Minor 
Concerto with an individuality and a sure 
sense of effect that should stand her in 
good stead later on; and the execution 
of M. Rischinsky in a Rachmaninoff con- 
certo can be described by no milder ad- 
jective than brilliant. 

Two more Godowsky pupils displayed 
their prowess at the Bechstein Hall on the 
following day, and these two, Marjorie 


Church, another American girl, and Hans 
Schmetterling, also displayed sure evidence 
of good work on good ground. The for- 
mer especially showed great technical pow- 
ers, allied with feeling and restraint in a 
program that was so comprehensive as al- 
most to form a recital in itself. But the 
most surprising part of the program was 
the performance of Antonie Geiger, whose 
virile playing and powers of sheer physical 
endurance seemed more fitting to a man 
than to a pretty Austrian girl who is not 
yet in her twenties. 

The same day saw the recital, at the 
ZEolian Hall, of Susanne Morvay, the 
young Hungarian pianist. Although she is 
not yet sixteen she gave a really fine ren- 
dering of a program that would fill the 
average pianist of her age with despair. 
She was heard to particularly good effect in 
a Sonata in B Minor by her master, Arpad 
Szendy, which had not been played before 
in this country. 

Julia Culp, who may be counted as one 
of the two outstanding exponents among 
women of the German lied of to-day—it is 
hardly necessary to name Elena Gerhardt 
as the other—gave her only recital of the 
season at the Bechstein Hall on Monday. 
Her wonderful voice and interpretative 
power were at their best, and she delighted 
her audience with groups of songs by 
Strauss, Schubert and Jensen, and some 
French songs dating from the eighteenth 
century, all of them sung with a finish 
and expression that simply defied criticism. 
Certainly her audience showed no tendency 
to be critical ; enthusiasm was the only feel- 
ing exhibited, and if Miss Culp had not 
turned a deaf ear she might well have 
repeated half her program and yet have 
left her audience unsatisfied. 

Quite a distinguished audience filled 
Steinway Hall yesterday, when the Misses 
Sutro gave the second of their recitals tor 
two pianofortes. Those who came to hear 
these two clever exponents of a difficult 
form of musical art included the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Lord Howard de Walden, 
Mr. Phillips, Captain Simpson and Mr. 
Slocum from the American embassy, and 
many other society folk. The program 
included three works by Algernon Ashton, 
who, besides being champion letter writer 
to the press, is a musician and composer 
of no little repute; a Bruch Fantasie, some 
Schumann and Mozart, and a Scherzo by 
Scharwenka. It will be gathered that the 
répertoire of these two American artists is 
by no means limited; and, in all they un- 
dertook, they displayed a sympathy and 
understanding that made their recital, as 
the previous one, a thing to be remembered 
with delight and gratitude. 

KENNETH KINNINMONT. 





CINCINNATI CONCERTS 





Bach Society and Music Conservatory 
Pupils in Fine Programs 


CINCINNATI, April 11.—An excellent pro- 
gram was given recently by the Bach So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, of which Emma L. 
Roedter is the guiding spirit. The pro- 
gram, given by some of the most gifted 
artists in the city, included: 


Concerto in A Minor (Vivaldi-Bach), four 
ene and strings, Theodor Bohlmann, Emma L. 

oedter, Mrs. Emma Brand Lewis, Mrs. Susan M. 
Bohlmann; ——— P. A. Tirindelli, Cotton, Tush- 
insky and Lino Mattioli. 2, Sonata E Minor, for 
flute and piano, Ellis McDermid, Mrs. Bohlmann. 
3. Overture in C Major, for woodwinds and strings, 
Arduinc Rabbu, Johann Fisnar, Ernest La Prade, 
Walter Cottox, Tacob Tushinsky, Ignaz Argiewicz; 
P. A. Tirindelli, leader. 4. Peasant (or Wedding) 
Cantata, Mrs. Katherine Bennett, Louis Ehrgott, 
Henri Ern leader), Ellis McDermid, Walter Cot- 
ton, La Prade, Tushinsky, Sayre and "Mattioli, with 
chorus finale. 


Frank Van der Stucken has just returned 
from Chicago, where he conducted the 
Thomas Orchestra in its performance of his 
symphonic poem, “Pax Triumphans.” The 
work will again be heard in Cincinnati at 
the May Festival. 

An excellent program was given at the 
College of Music by the pupils of Albino 
Gorno, on Tuesday. Those who took part 
were Regina Van Kuirk, Betty Gould, Miss 
Gardner, Lucille Brown and Louise Tewks- 
bury. The lecture-recital on “Gregorian 
Tonality,” given by Harold Becket Gibbs, 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
on Wednesday, attracted a large number 
of choral enthusiasts. Mr. Gibbs, who has 


for years made a specialty of Gregorian 
music, made a strong plea in its behalf. 
Illustrations of the fourteen modes were 
artistically given by a choir of men and 
boys from Sacred Heart, Camp Washing- 
ton. Another large audience at Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, on Tuesday, heard 
an interesting recital by Ethel Piland, pupil 
of Frederic Shailor Evans, and Edwin 
Ideler, pupil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. 
The César Franck Sonata, A Major, for 
piano and violin, was given with fine spirit 
and excellent ensemble. Miss Piland was 
at her best and played a group of solos 
in a finished manner. Her novelty num- 
ber, the Dohnanyi Rhapsody, op. 11, No. 2, 
won her an ovation. Mr. Ideler closed the 
program with a group of five violin solos, 
in which he displayed his usual technical 
ability and temperamental charm. 





Mrs. Ten Broeck in La Porte Recital 


La Porte, Inp., April 13.—Mrs. Marie 
Meyer Ten Broeck, the local pianist, gave 
an enjoyable recital recently and distin- 
guished herself by her splendid interpreta- 
tion of a well-chosen program. Her se- 
lections included a group of Chopin num- 
bers and compositions by Bach, Saint- 
Saéns, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Moszkowski, 
Henselt, Tschaikowsky, Leschetizky, Liszt, 
Gruenfeld and MacDowell. 





Three Years More for Romei 


Francesco Romei has been reappointed 
by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for three years as as- 
sistant conductor and musical secretary of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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- DENVER ARTISTS PROVE 


SKILL IN LOCAL EVENTS 


Mr. Houseley’s Chorus, Tuesday Club 
and American Music Society Pre- 
sent Interesting Programs 


DenveR, April 8.—Three concerts of 
considerable interest, presented for the 
most part by local talent, have been given 
here recently. On March 26 the Tuesday 
Musical Club gave its last public concert 
of the season. The chorus of women’s 
voices, under direction of Hattie Louise 
Sims, sang several part songs with fine 
spirit and a high degree of precision. 
Other interesting ensemble items were the 
Trio, op. 16, played by Mrs. 
Wible, violin; Miss Smith, ’cello, and 
Mrs. Winne, piano; and the first move- 
ment of Godard’s Concerto in A Minor, 
for piano and organ, played by Miss 
Birchard and Mr. Houseley. The soloists 


were Mrs. Marie Schley Bren-Kaus, so- 
prano, who gave songs of widely con- 





Jadassohn 


trasting character, each with its appro- 
priate atmosphere; Mrs. George Monson, 
contralto; Ruth Wilbur Alexander and 


Miss Birchard, pianists; Mrs. Harry Se- 
christ, soprano, and Forrest Rutherford, 
baritone. George Harvey, ’cellist, played 
the obbligato to the “Mignon” aria, charm- 
ingly sung by Mrs. Monson. 

On March 29 Evelyn Crawford, pianist, 
and Mr. Bezman, violinist, assisted by 
Mrs. Bessie Dade Hughes, contralto, and 
Mr. Elder, pianist, gave a sonata recital 
which proved to be one of the most de- 
lightfully artistic concerts given here by 
local talent. 

The Apollo Club brought its subscrip- 
tion series to a close last Tuesday in a 


program of part songs and a violin re- 
cital by Mme. Gisela Weber of New 
York. Mme. Weber, who was at one 


time a resident of Denver and has many 
local friends, was warmly received and 
proved an acceptable artist. Mr. House- 
ley’s male choir sang far more effectively 
than at the previous Apollo concert. The 
acquisition of several solo voices in the 
first tenor division evreatly improved the 
tone quality and there was also far 
greater fidelity to the pitch. Mr. House- 
ley has given of his talent and strength 
freely during the last several seasons and 
his reported decision to withdraw after 
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ACTION OF THIS NEW OPERA TAKES PLACE 





ON STAIRWAY AND PLATFORM 








Scene from “Aphrodite,” the Premiére of Which Occurred Last Month at the Hofoper in Vienna 


S was told in the Vienna corre spondence of Musica. 
place on March 16 at the Hofoper in the 


a novel by Pierre Louys. 


the sacrificial fires burn in large vessels. 


The accompanying illustration shows the stage setting, employing a broad flight of stairs, 
rupted by a wide platform half way up, reaching to the shrine of . 


The action takes place on 





































AMERICA last week, 
capital. This opera, 


the premiére of Oberleithner’s 
which met with signal success, 


“Aphrodite” took 

is based upon 
inter- 
3efore the closed doors of this shrine 
stairs and on the platform. 


Austrian 


Aphrodite at the top. 
these 





this present season is to to be regretted. 


There is still a possibility that the club 
will be perpetuated in some form—pos- 
sibly as a choral body of mixed voices— 
for the production of cantatas and operas. 


The sudden death of W. S. B. Math- 
ews, the distinguished pedagogue and 
author, was a shock to the Denver mu- 
sical colony. Mrs. Mathews has decided 
to remain here and continue her work, 
which has attracted students from afar 
as well as from the local field. On the 
night of Mr. Mathews’s arrival from the 
South Mrs. Mathews was on the pro- 
gram of the American Music Society 
concert and it was to be present at this 
meeting that Mr. Mathews timed his ar- 
rival. During a brief span of conscious- 
ness he urged Mrs. Mathews to fill her 
engagement at the concert and with won- 
derful courage and self-control she gave 
a creditable performance of the Kaun 
‘Albumleaf” and Bulow’s paraphrase of 
the “Meistersinger” quintet. 

The meeting was an_ enjoyable one. 
Willard Kimball, director of the Univer- 
sity School of Music at Lincoln, Neb., 


was guest of honor. Besides Mrs. Math- 
ews the program presented Mrs. Marie 
Schley Bren-Kaus, soprano; Forrest Ruth- 


erford, baritone; Frankie Nast, violinist, 
and Margaret Day, pianist. Miss Day, 
Mrs. Caroline Holme-Walker and Henry 
Sachs were the accompanists. 

The Easter season was celebrated, as 
usual, by elaborate musical services in the 
various local churches. The choirs of St. 
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John’s Cathedral, Henry MHouseley, di- and Mabel Greene, ’cellist. This was the 
rector; St. Mark’s Episcopal, R. Jefferson first harp concert ever given here and the 
Hall, director, and the Central Presbyte- evening was indeed enjoyable. Mr. Clark’s 
rian Church, Frederick Schweikher, di- numbers included the music of Egypt, 
rector, presented appropriate cantatas Greece, Ireland, Wales, Scotland and Eng- 
with chorus and soloists. Warwick Jor- land and were delightfully played. <A 


Mass, with quartet of brass 
Easter day offering 


dan’s Military 
and tympani, was an 


group of songs by Landon Ronald, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Bohm, Spross and 


at St. Mark’s. The quartet choirs of Cen- Huntington Woodman, sung by Miss Gil- 
tral Presbyterian Church and Plymouth lies, were equally pleasing, as was Miss 
Congregational united for a special aiter- McDonald’s playing on the ’cello. 





noon performance of the cantata, “Rab- 


boni,” Easter day. J. C. W. F. S. 


Australian pianist who 
has lately given three recitals in London, 
Mich., Delights in Harp Recital has gained critical approval, though not 
Micu., April 15.—-A program of such widespread attention as he received 
centuries was given in this for winning the diamond sculls at Henley 
Melville A. Clark, harpist, three different years before he gave up 
Louise Gillies, soprano, rowing for music. 


Kelly, an 





Flint, 

ILINT, 
music of the 
city recently by 
assisted by Anna 


437 Sth Ave. N.Y. Y. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 





FEDERATED CLUBS 








‘THE AMATEUR MUSICAL CLUB of 

Chicago had a Scholarship Fund 
Concert on March 25, given by Harold 
Bauer, the eminent pianist. It goes with- 
out saying that this was a thoroughly in- 
teresting and delightful occasion and it 
was voted one of the most satisfying per- 
formances in the club’s history. The oc- 
casion was of peculiar interest to all 
musical organizations, musicians and music 
lovers on account of the purpose for which 
the recital was given. It was to raise 
money for “Extension Work.” With this 
fund the club gives programs at various 


charitable institutions, viz; at the various 
Children’s Homes, Home for the Aged, 
Home for Incurables; hospitals, etc. Also 
the club is enabled to extend aid in the 
shape of loans to talented and worthy 
members who are in need of temporary 
assistance. Mr. Bauer’s recital was 
originally planned as a regular concert, 
but was later arranged to take the place 
of the extra concert given annually in aid 
of the Scholarship Fund. He played to a 
house which taxed the capacity of the 
Studebaker Theater to the utmost, in fact 
many people were turned away and the 
result, in the way of receipts, was very 
gratifying to the club. His program in- 
cluded: 


Schumann, “Kreisleriana,” op. 16 (dedicated to 
Chopin); Liszt, Sonata, B Minor (dedicated to 
Schumann); Schumann, Fantasia (dedicated to 
Liszt); Chopin, Ballade in F (dedicated to Schu- 
Pann)» Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 3 and 4 (dedicated to 

1szt). 


The Amateur Musical Club has also 
enjoyed an. interesting lecture on “Pro- 
gram Music,” by Mrs. Emerson, who 
played the illustrations herself in a most 
satisfying manner. On April 8, the last 
concert of the season took place, the 414th, 
with the following program: 

Accompanists, Hazel Everingham and Prudence 


Neff. Hermann, A Major Capriccio, for three 
violins, Mrs. Charlotte, De Muth Williams, Amy 


Keith Jones and Mary Alice Rice; Donizetti, 
Romance, “La Fille du Regiment,” Reynaldo 
Hahn, “D’Une Prison,” Carl Loewe, “‘Niemand 
hat’s geseh’n,” Teresa Del Riego, ‘Shadow 
March,” Mrs. Dorothea North: Bruch, “Scotch’’ 
Fantasia for violin, op. 46, Mrs. Charlotte De 


Muth Williams: Dvorak, Two-part songs, from 
“Echos from Moravia,” Helen Abbott and Mrs. 
Louise Harrison Slade; Meyerbeer, “Ah, mon 
Fils,”’ “Le Prophbete.”” Esther Plub: Arensky, Con- 
certo, F Minor, Mrs. Theodora Sturkow Ryder, 
with orchestral part on second piano by Hazel 


Everingham. 


The Ladies’ Friday Musicale of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., sends programs of the last 
two regular meetings on March 22 and 27: 


Paper, “Important Musical Events of the 
Season,” Ruth Upson; ‘“‘A Magnetic Waltz,” 
Arditi, Marie Abernathy, accompanist, Miss Fret- 
well; Duet, “Die Hochzsit des Camacho,’”’ Men- 
delssohn, Mrs. Chas. H. Smith and Mrs. W. E. 
Sweeney; “Goodnight,” Chadwick, Mrs. Thomas 
Hilditch, accompanist, Mrs. E. S. Bond; Sonata in 
E Minor, first movement, Grieg, Gladys Richard- 
son; “ ’Tis All I Know,” Claire Kummer, Mrs. J. 
C. Darby, accompanist, Mrs. E. S. Bond. 

At the conclusion of the program the _ usual 
hour’s chorus practice was directed by E. Vernon 
Heal, with Mrs. Heal accompanist. 


The second program on March 27 pre- 
sented: 

Paper, ““Modern French Opera,’’ Gladys Richard- 
son; “In a Garden,” C. B. Hanley. Lillian Otto, 
accompanist, Mrs. A. E. Barker; Overture, from 
“Carmen,” Mr. and Mrs. E. Vernon Heal; ‘‘Non- 
destarme,” Gounod, Mrs. E. R. Whitner, accom- 
panist, Mrs. LeRoy Sheftall; “Vous Dansez Mar- 
quise,”’ Gaston Lemaire, Mrs. P. C. Perry, accom- 
anist, Mme. D. M. Rolland; “Eroica,” + daw ony 

eethoven, first movement, Mrs. Charles D. Abbott, 
Mrs. Andrew Mencke, Mrs. E. S. Bond and Mrs. 
T. F. Orchard. 

At the conclusion of the program there was the 
usual hour’s chorus practice, directed by Mr. Heal, 
with Mrs. Heal at the piano. 


In addition to weekly meetings held 
eyery Friday since November 6, 1911, with 
excellent programs’ and chorus practice, 
three open meetings have been given, in- 
cluding a “Children’s Day”; also one Ar- 
tists’ Recital by Signor Bonci. During the 
past season the club has spent quite a little 
time on the study of “Symphonies,” in- 
cluding the symphonies of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Brahms ~ and 
Tschaikowsky. The club has voted to 
contribute $25 to help maintain the prize 
competition for American composerfs, 
which will be decided at the biennial meet- 
ing in I9I3. E. W. RULOoN. 





Goffstown Choral Presents Haydn’s 


“Creation” 


Gorrstown, N. H., April 15.—The Goffs- 
town Choral Society, Walter H. Lewis 
conductor, gave Haydn’s “Creation” on 
April 4. The chorus numbered some sixty 
members, assisted by Mary G. Ogilvie, so- 
prano: Harold S. Trinh, tenor; A. Cam- 
eron Steele, basso, and Mrs. Mabel Austin 
Pattee pianist, all Boston artists of high 
standing. The society was also assisted by 
six members of the Musicians’ Federation 
Orchestra: Barton P. Bachelder and Ed- 
gar M. Quint, violins; John H. Bond, 
flute; Clerance E. White, clarinet; Arthur 
F. Nevers, cornet; William F. Hart, bass. 
This society has a splendid reputation and 
in the singing of the “Creation” every 
member gave his best. Mr. Lewis’s grasp 
of the ensemble was firm at all times. 


A. E, 





Aborns Offer Services for Municipal 
Opera in New York 


A recent article in the New York 
American, making a plea for inunicipal 
opera, has met with a response from Mil- 
ton and Sargent Aborn, managers of the 
various Aborn Opera Companies. These 
impresarios offer to install the company, 
orchestra, staff, etc., and direct the per- 
formances without remuneration for their 
services in the event the city of New 
York will build an opera house for the 
people. In an interview Milton Aborn 
said that if the city could not be interested 
in the movement, his company would prob- 
ably take over a New York theatre and 
give opera for the people. 





_ Songs in four languages were included 
in the program delivered by Elizabeth M. 
Chamberlain in her recital in Elmira, 





N. Y., on Anril 10. Miss Chamberlain has 
been studying in Berlin for the last six 
years and sang equally well her selections 
in Italian, German, French and English. 





Mr. Key’s Article in the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” 


In last week’s issue of MusicaL AMER- 
1cA there appeared an article headed 
“$1,700,000 the Cost of Metropolitan 
Opera,” which was attributed to “Pierre 
V. R. Key in New York World.” Mr. 
Key is the music critic of the World, but 
the original of the article in question, from 
which a brief extract was used in MusICAL 
AMERICA, did not appear in the World but 
in the Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia. 


» 


Mme. Jomelli Forced to Cancel Concert 
Bookings for Hammerstein Engage- 
ment 


Jeanne Jomelli has received word from 
Oscar Hammerstein that her répertoire for 
the coming Summer season will include 
“Hérodiade,” in French; “Ii Trovatore,” 
in Italian; “Les Huguenots” and “Roméo 
et Juliette,” in French. She has also been 
selected to create the leading part in the 
new opera, “Children of Don,” which 
will be directed by Nikisch. As rehearsals 
of this work will begin the first week of 
May, the popular soprano will sail from 
New York at the end of this month, neces- 
sitating the canceling of all of her con- 
cert dates for May and June by her man- 
agers, Haensel and Jones. 
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NRW YORK CRITICS 
NOT LOYAL ENOUGH 


—dJosef Stransky 





Their Unflattering Comparisons 
Highly Discouraging, Says 
Philharmonic Leader 


Josef Stransky is eminently satisfied 
with the experiences of his first season as 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He declared himself emphat- 
ically to that effect in an interview with a 
representative of the Herald prior to his 
departure to Europe last Tuesday. The 
only complaint Mr. Stransky had to make 
was with reference to the attitude of the 
critics. They are not sufficiently loyal to 
their home orchestra, the conductor be- 
lieves. Of the New York public in gen- 
eral Mr. Stransky had a good word to say: 

“Compare a concertgoer here with one 
in Berlin. If the one in Berlin hears a 
new composition and does not like or un- 
derstand it he condemns it at once. He 
must understand a new work the first 
time, else the composition—never the Ber- 
liner—is at fault. But in New York if a 
new work is heard and not thoroughly 
digested at first hearing your audiences 
will come again and listen even more in- 


tently trying to fathom the meanine of 
the composer.” 

But the critics were the fly in the oint- 
ment: 

“I cannot understand why the music 
critics in New York are not more loyal 
to the Philharmonic Orchestra. Accord- 
ing to the reports printed in the newspa- 
pers, almost every visiting orchestra is 
found to be better than the Philharmonic. 
Why not be more loyal to the ‘home or- 
chestra’? In Chicago, where we played, 
the critics praised the Philharmonic and 
the public was enthusiastic, but still the 
critics stuck with pride to the fact that 
they preferred their own Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. Boston is loyal to the 
Boston Symphony, and so on. Yet in New 
York almost every visiting orchestra is 
found to be better than the Philharmonic. 

“Mind you, I am not pleading for my- 
self, but this constant criticism and unflat- 
tering comparison takes the enthusiasm 
and fire out of the players. They slave at 
rehearsals, play excellently at night, leave 
the concert all aflame with satisfaction at 
their work, and then next morning they 
read criticisms telling them how bad an 
orchestra they really are. 

“That sort of thing takes the heart out 


of the musicians and I have to sfrive 
doubly hard to renew their interest in 
their work. 


“I think the Philharmonic Orchestra is 
one of the best orchestras in the world 
and can hold its own anywhere. The 
first’ instruments in every chair are solo- 
ists, the body of strings is remarkable, 
and certain changes which will be made 
in next season’s personnel will improve 
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it even more. I have conducted orchestras 
in Berlin, Hamburg, Prague and Dresden, 
and never have I found so willing and in- 
telligent a lot of musicians as the Phil- 
harmonics. 

“But quite apart from all this I love 
New York. When I first came here I had 
no idea of remaining more than one sea- 
son, for Vienna had already begun to 
make overtures to me. Before I made a 
new contract with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety for three years I hada flattering 
offer from Vienna. But I prefer to remain 
here. I am fascinated by the life here, 
charmed by the public and impressed by 
_ crimes So all conditions are 
ideal. 

“I shall go to Lake Como for a rest as 
soon as I arrive abroad, then to Marien- 
bad and probably Ostend. It will not be 
all play, for I have lots of work to do 
in preparation of the next concert season. 
Then I shall come back to New York with 
real love for this fascinating, interesting 
city.” 


PIONEER MEMPHIS DIRECTOR}} 








Jacob Bloom Conducted Club Which 
Blossomed Into Symphony Orchestra 


MempuHis, TENN. April 15.—Jacob 
Bloom, director of the Bloom Orchestra, 
is the pioneer orchestral worker in this 
city. For two 
years he gave his 
services as leader 
of -the orchestra 
organized by the 
Beethoven Club. 

When this or- 
ganization  devel- 
oped into the 
Memphis Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
he continued as 
conductor for two 
more years, re- 
signing only last 
Fall to give his 
time to teaching 
and directing his 
ensemble class. 
This class has developed so rapidly that it 
is now an orchestra and is doing excellent 
work. A concert was given by the or- 
chestra early this month, and the members 
showed careful training in presenting a 
well-arranged program. S. B. W. 











: 


Jacob Bloom 








LILLA ORMOND WEDS 





Popular Mezzo-Soprano Becomes Bride 
of Henry Ray Dennis 


Boston, April 8.—Lilla Ormond, mezzo- 
soprano, who has been one of the most suc- 
cessful of the younger set of artists who 
have toured America during the past two 
or three seasons; has left the professional 
stage to be married, the wedding ceremony 
taking place to-day. 

Miss Ormond was married to Henry Ray 
Dennis, a graduate of Yale and Columbia 
Universities, and a man prominently con- 
nected with financial interests in New York 
City. They were married at Miss Ormond’s 
home, in this city, by the Reverend Father 
S. J. Lane, of Boston College, a cousin of 
the bride. Nellie Ormond, sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor and Arthur Hay- 
den, New York, was best man. The wed- 
ding was attended only by relatives of the 
bride and groom. The gifts were numer- 
ous, costly and beautiful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis will sail this week 
on the Olympic for Europe, to make an 
extended motor tour through England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 
After their return to America they will 
reside in New York City. 
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PERILS TO LIFE AND LIMB IN STAGING OF OPERA 








[Pierre V. R. Key in New York World] 


Ff, DWARD SIEDLE, technical director of 

the Metropolitan Opera House for 
the last quarter of a century, is authority 
for the statement that the stage of the 
magnitude of his house is a place of con- 
stant danger. According to Mr. Siedle the 
very floor one treads upon is constantly 
opening and closing. Added menaces are 
ever present in the mass of enormous 
moving hangings, each of them laden with 
heavy counterweights to make their han- 
dling the more easy. 

Then there are bridges, huge set pieces 
and wings that often rise to a height of 
forty feet, platforms and other parapher- 
nalia that may, according to the laws of 
chance, become dislodged or insecure to a 
point that brings about their fall. If they 
happen to strike a human object the case 
is usually one for the hospital. There 
have been instances where the services of 
a coroner were necessary. 

On the other hand, mishaps occasionally 
take a turn in the direction of amazement, 
and while the consequences do not jeop- 
ardize life or limb they invariably result in 
a laugh from those sitting “out in front,” 
which is irritating to Mr. Siedle. When it 
is remembered that the Metropolitan’s 
repertoire is the largest in constant use of 
any opera house extant the percentage of 
mishaps and accidents is amazingly low. 

Only a few days ago this organization 
gave three big operas in less than thirty 
hours. Beginning with an evening per- 
formance of “Ill Trovatore,” the technical 
department turned its attention the follow- 
ing afternoon to the intricacies of “Die 
Gotterdammerung,” and on the same night 
“Aida” was presented. 

Only those familiar with the demands 
upon Mr. Siedle and his subordinates un- 
der such a set of conditions realize the 
credit due for the smooth and _ perfect 
handling of the scenic branch of these 
three performances. 

Because of the rapidity with whicn the 
actual work of changing scenes at the con- 
clusion of a scene or act the stage is 
cleared of every one save the workingmen 
immediately the curtain is lowered. Do 
not imagine, because an intermission ex- 





tends for twenty minutes, that all this time 
is consumed in resetting. So swiftly do 
these trained men move that it is rarely 
more than ten minutes after their labors 
have been begun before they are finished. 

The moment the scene is set bells are 
rung in the various rooms, and call boys 
and assistant stage managers go to the 
principals’ dressing rooms to learn if they 
are in readiness to proceea. In view of 
the need for quick assembling of chorus, 
ballet, supernumeraries and artists it is 
apparent that in an entr’acte of fifteen or 
twenty minutes only one-half is utilized in 
actually setting the scene. 

But there are other changes that must be 
made while the curtain remains raised and 
while the lights upon the stage are down. 
This is known as a “change in sight” 
(changement en visu), although this is an 
incorrect definition, because the work has 
to be done in absolute darkness and usually 
in a few seconds. 

At such times the danger is most pro- 
nounced. The pulling of a wrong rope 
may cause the most unexpected result, for 
the large hanging pieces are suspended 
closely together and a slight movement is 
often sufficient to entangle them—‘“foul- 
ing” is the technical term. While keen 
eyes watch to prevent this dreaded accident 
the currents of air that are never absent 
from a huge stage sometimes upset the ef- 
forts of the “unseen” corps to make the 
“change in sight” safely. 

The peculiar diversitv of the moods of 
these air currents cannot always be ac- 
curately discounted, no matter how much 
care is exercised. Their action has been 
frequently noticed by persons in the Met- 
ropolitan auditorium, who have remarked 
at the “bellying” of the immense curtains 
over the apron of the stage even to the 
edge of the orchestra pit. Contrarily, when 
the current of air reverses the curtains are 
swept inward, and in both cases it requires 
the strength of six to eight men to hold 
them. 

Similar conditions exist when drops— 
which is the expression used to cover 
hanging canvases of large dimensions on 
which scenes are painted—are taken up or 
down. A rush of air may strike a drop in 
such a manner that in passing another it 
“fouls.” Sometimes there is no difficulty 
in guiding the moving pieces of canvas 
to safe resting places, but now and again 
they collide and become entangled with dis- 
astrous results. 





Damrosch Orchestra Starts on Spring 
Tour 


Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra started on their an- 
nual Spring festival tour last Monday. 
Thé organization will visit Trenton, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Charleston, Augusta, Spar- 
tanburg, Asheville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Lexington, Louisville, Cedar Rapids, Syra- 
cuse and other cities. At Asheville, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Lexington and Louis- 
ville Kubelik will appear as soloist. Mr. 


Damrosch’s vocal quartet includes Gert- 
rude Rennyson, Corinne Welsh, Paul Alt- 
house and Arthur Middleton. 





Samuel B. Garton, manager of the Chi- 
cago Choir Bureau, not only attends to 
the affairs of that concern and manages 
an excellent list of Chicago soloists, but 
is himself a tenor soloist of some attain- 
ments. He is regular tenor at the Win- 
netka Congregational Church in that city 
and during March sang at three musicales 
in Englewood. 
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SCARCITY OF AMERICAN CONDUCTORS 


Arthur Nikisch’s new triumphs in America, after his 
long absence, lend emphasis to the fact that great con- 
ductors, in any broad sense, are a European product. 
Extremely few Americans have climbed to aty height 
in this field. As singers, pianists, violinists, and com- 
posers, Americans have made much greater gains in mu- 
sical art. It is natural to ask why they should be back- 
ward in the matter of conducting. 

What makes a great conductor? He must be a man 
who has a big mental and emotional conception of the 
greatest in music, that is, a true appreciation of music; 
one who has a “personality” of sufficient command, and, 
finally, one who has had the opportunity for practical 
experience, and who has thus gained technical profi- 
ciency in conducting. 

It is not to be thought for a moment that in these 
inherently unsympa- 
America is 


qualifications there is anything 
thetic to, or unattainable by, Americans. 
particularly rich in capable and large-souled apprecia- 
tors of music. There is no doubt that if the concep- 
tions of the master works held by a great many Ameri- 
cans could be set before the people in realization, they 
would command the same respect and enthusiasm that 
is commanded by the conceptions of Europeans. It is 
not difficult for anyone to think of a number of Amer- 
ican musicians whose conceptions of the great sym- 
phonic and operatic works he would readily accept 
could he hear them realized. 

Nor is the American lacking in qualities of command. 
The practical work of organization and dealing with 
men is something of which Americans are particularly 
capable, and scarcely anyone would doubt that the qual- 
ities of “personality” necessary to a conductor could be 
readily found among our own people. 

Unquestionably the greatest barrier to America’s pro- 
duction of conductors is the difficulty of Americans 
gaining practical experience in this branch of the art. 
Artists of various kinds can get a “try-out” on every 
hand, and composers in the last decade with only slight- 
ly greater difficulty. But the American has a tragically 
narrow range of opportunity in which to come before 
the people in an important way as a conductor, and 
when he has such opportunity, possibly as a composer 
conducting one of his own works, he has no experience 
behind him. 

Europe is full of opera houses with standard reper- 
tories, which serve as training schools for conductors 
When the European conductor, having such apprentice- 
ship, finds a more important opportunity of exhibiting 
his powers, he will have had a number of years of con- 
stant experience behind him. He will already have been 


grounded in the fundamentals of his art, and will al- 
ready have carried it far toward technical excellence. 
Almost no such opportunity exists for the musician in 
America who has aspirations as a conductor. The few 
great symphonic and operatic positions available go to 
those who have had experience, and this eliminates the 
American at the outset. 

Occasional opportunities have been provided for 
Americans, or European-Americans, to fill conductors’ 
positions in this country, but these have, as a rule, not 
been in the field of open competition, but have come in 
the way of providing places for individuals whose course 
was already determined by existing factors or relations. 
In one or two cases American conductors of ability have 
come forward through proving themselves in emergen- 
cies, or through going abroad for apprenticeship. This, 
in the latter case, is something entirely different from 
going abroad for music study, as no amount of mere 
study will make a conductor, but only a course of actual 
service. 

The American conductor as a standard commodity 
cannot exist until there shall be far more numerous op- 
portunities for him to gain experience in conducting 
standard works. The present trend toward a strong 
operatic evolution in this country, which will eventually 
lead to the establishment of grand opera in many cities, 
will in the course of time probably bring this about. 
Experience in light opera conducting, a phase more or 
less open to Americans, does not, as things go, place a 
man in the eligible list for a position as a conductor of 
grand opera or symphony. 

The American conductor is necessarily, by force of 
conditions rather than because of restricted 
abilities, a slow growth, but as conditions change he 
will as surely appear in increasing numbers as have 


adverse 


\merican musicians in other departments of the art. 


ENGLISH SONGS IN RECITALS 

Ten or twelve years ago the recital program contain- 
ing a few songs in English was a comparative rarity. 
How different are conditions to-day! At present a 
recital that did not offer at least one group of English 
or American songs would be almost unthinkable. In- 
deed, it is not unusual nowadays to find this particular 
group occupying the most prominent place on the pro- 
Nor are English-speaking singers the only ones 
who have complied with the new order of things. 
German, French and Italian recitalists of the highest 
rank have found it advisable to acquire enough English 
to be able to make some sort of showing. Sometimes 
their pronunciation has been good, sometimes it has 
not; but that is a matter of distinctly secondary con- 
sideration in the question. 

Plainly enough this condition indicates beyond all 
argument the great and widespread demand for Eng- 
lish in song. There is nothing ostentatious in it, but 
it is growing slowly and surely. It is rather curious 
how this phase of the subject has been overlooked by 
those clamoring loudly for opera in English. It might 
be well were they to open their eyes to the fact that 
the most plausible and-logical developments will take 
place from this instead of from the operatic end. Song 
writing is in many ways an excellent preparatory study 
for operatic composition, while the more frequent sing- 
ing of English songs should also insure on the part of 
artists a broader knowledge of the principles of good 
enunciation. The advocates for opera in the vernacular 
do not seem to have realized sufficiently the great points 





gram. 


they are gaining by this ever-growing call for English 
songs at recitals. 

Take care of these and opera in English will then 
take care of itself. 





HADLEY’S $50,000 OPERA 

The San Francisco daily papers have been making 
merry, editorially and otherwise, over Henry Hadley’s 
discomfiture at the valuation of ten dollars placed upon 
an opera of his which had been expressed from Lon- 
don, and his astonished exclamation that it was worth 
$50,000. 
necessity of accepting the appraiser’s valuation and 
paying duty only upon that amount. 

A journalistic commentator in the city of the Golden 
Gate points out how frequently the artistic tempera- 
ment is subjected to such rude shocks, and reminds 
Director Hadley that it is a cold and calculating world, 
and that he must take it as it is. 
of great men whose greatest masterpieces were evalu- 
ated at similar to that of the San 
customs agent. Thus, Milton received only about fifty 
dollars for his seven years of labor on “ 


Mr. Hadley also receives condolence over his 


He then gives a list 


rates Francisco 
Paradise Lost.” 
Samuel Johnson’s early days witnessed an income of 
six cents each, and his nights found him sleeping out- 
side the Drury Lane Theatre. And so 
Moliére, Prescott and others. 

It is but a sorry and pessimistic philosophy that San 
Francisco journalism seems able to deduce from the 
matter. Much more cheerful and encouraging is it to 
think that Mr. Hadley has hit upon one of the great 


on, with 


laws of sticcess in life, which is to place a high value 
upon one’s work. The man who really thinks that his 
opera is worth only ten dollars will probably find that 
it is actually worth only that much. 

The trouble with Milton, Johnson, Moliére, Prescott 
and all the great company of starving geniuses has 
been that they did not come out squarely and tell the 
world what their work was worth. They had not 
learned the law, and did nof “hold the thought” of the 
high value of their work. Richard Wagner understood 
these things better. At a comparatively early age he 
published writings telling of the enormous benefit 
which his ideas would be to the world, and these did 
much at last to gain for him recognition, opulence, and 
a king. 

Mr. Hadley was quite right in declaring his opera to 
be worth $50,000, even if a dull and backward world 
proved itself, as yet, unable to rise to the occasion. 
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Photo by Joseph R. Gannon 
Jan Kubelik and Josef Stransky Enjoying a Stroll in 
Central Park, New York 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Phil 
harmonic Society, sailed for Europe Tuesday on the« 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, to be absent until October. He has 
accepted severai engagements for the early Summer 
and Autumn as guest conductor. In june he will con 
duct the London Symphony Orchestra in a special 
concert in London, and later will officiate in Berlin 
and Dresden in symphony concerts of the Berlin Bliith 
ner Orchestra. Mr. Stransky has aiso been invited t: 
conduct at the Wagner festivals to be given in Prague 
and Graz. 


Vogt—Dr. A. S. Vogt, the distinguished Canadia: 
conductor, will spend the forthcoming year in Europ: 
It is officially announced that the new contract whic! 
he has made with the famous Mendelssohn Choir ot 
Toronto, which takes effect in the Fall of 1913, calls fo: 
a salary of $5,000 a year. This is probably the largest 
salary paid any choral director in America. 

Chapman—Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, the presi 
dent of the Rubinstein Club of New York, has just re 
turned greatly improved in health, and will remain at 
the Waldorf until she sails for Europe for a tour o 
Spain and Italy, on May 11, on the S. S. Koenig Albert 

Witherspoon—“Mona” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House started a discussion in a group of artists about 
Herbert Witherspoon, who sings Arth in “Mona, 
American musical development, and this recalled t: 
the remark of a Westerner on the subject in genera 
“Oh, hell!” said this patriot, “America didn’t develo; 
it just busted out!” 

Tours—Frank E. Tours, the composer, whose settin: 
of Kipling’s poem “Mother o’ Mine” has become stand 
ard, is a son of the well-known English organist an 
composer of sacred music, Berthold Tours. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, the bandmaster, is an ex 
cellent shot and was a successful contestant in th 
recent Gun Club Tournament at Birmingham, Al 
The “March King” spends a part of each Winter i: 
the South enjoying his favorite sports—horsebac! 
riding and hunting. 

Nikisch—It was over a game of American poke 
that the arrangements which brought Arthur Nikisc! 
and the London Symphony Orchestra to the Unit 
States were agreed upon. Nikisch learned the gam 
when he was conductor of the Boston Symphony O: 
chestra, and became so proficient that he is now said t 
be one of the best players in Europe. But he was n 
good enough on a recent occasion to best Warren R 
Fales, the Providence bandmaster, who is responsib! 
for Nikisch’s present visit. A “little game” was su¢ 
gested when Mr. Fales went to Europe to see Nikis: 
about the tour, and the American soon had the cot 
ductor “cleaned out”—an operation which so stirred t! 
latter’s admiration that a successful conclusion to tl! 
negotiations was easy. 

Garden—Mary Garden lost a diamond earring value 
at $1,000 on a recent trip from Buffalo to Syracus« 
N. Y., but she was lucky enough to recover it a day « 
so later. One of the employees of the railroad found | 
where it had fallen behind a heating pipe in the drawin: 
room car, 
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Ft me add my modest voice to the 

present-day clamor for more French 
opera, especially in the case of “Carmen.” 
It is a pity that this sparkling and tuneful 
opera should be relegated to the back- 
ground simply because there is apparently 














Dorothy Jardon in a “Carmenesque” 


Pose 


10 one to fill the title role. True enough 
there are many who can sing the role and 
many who can act it; there are many who 
look the part, but I don’t know of anyone 
at the Metropolitan who combines these 
three qualifications. 

My sudden interest in this burning ques- 
tion results partly from a visit last week 
to the studio pf one of our leading singing 
teachers, Mrs. Alice Andres Parker, who 
is always surrounded by a host of earnest 
seekers of truth in the vocal domain, and 
many of whose pupils have attained prom- 
inent rank in both grand and comic opera. 
On that morning I found only one pupil 
in Mrs. Parker’s studio, and, strangely, that 
one pupil looked the typical “Carmen.” It 
was, indeed, a regular “Carmen” atmos- 
phere that morning when this fair young 
\merican began to sing a song by Tosti and 
an aria from “Carmen.” Here was a Car- 
men, every inch of her the temperamental 
cigarette girl from Seville, a Carmen of 
opulent voice, whose tones would carry to 
the farthest corners of the Metropolitan. 

When I was introduced I found that 
this aspiring American was none other 
than Dorothy Jardon, who has been, and 
is, a Broadway favorite. She told me 
about her singing in the “Yankee Girl” in 
the Blanche Ring Company and the “Span- 
ish Girl’ in “Mme. Sherry” and of her 
star parts in the Winter Garden and last 
ut not least of her part of the gypsy in 
Reginald de Koven’s “Wedding Trip.” In- 
cidentally I learned of the interest which 
Lillian Nordica and the dramatic critic, 
Alan Dale, had taken in her, and that 
oth were actually responsible for the sug- 
gestion that she should study Carmen. 

While there are such competent vocal 
teachers in New York as Mrs. Parker it 
should not be difficult to have anyone make 
the same discovery that I did—that is, that 
there are Carmens in the New York vocal 
tudios. 

x * * 


you know, is a_ well- 
nown composer. His most recent musical 
hild is christened “A Secret from Bac- 
hus.” In the music review column of a 


3runo Huhn, as 








A “Carmen”? Who Looks the Part, Discovered 
in a Vocal Studio—Segurola’s Experience 
with Musical Criticism in Madrid 


contemporary the song is extensively re- 
viewed under the heading, “A Secret from 
Bachaus.” 
My henartiest sympathy to Mr. Huhn! 
or 

A STORY of how the “game” is played 
4 in Europe was told me the other day 
at a luncheon session with my friend, de 
Segurola. It was between one of the in- 
numerable rehearsals of “Manon” and it 
was perhaps natural that the conversation 
should drift to the probabie attitude of the 
public toward this revival and also to the 
reception which would be accorded it by 
the critics. 

“Speaking of critics,” said Mr. de Seg- 
urola, “reminds me of a very amusing ex- 
perience which I had as a youngster. As 
you know I studied law and after I had 
made up my mind to become a singer and 
had appeared in several small Spanish 
cities, 1 was called to the Royal Opera 
House in Madrid.~ I had a very good 
friend there and I went to him and asked 
him, confidentially, as to the customary 
way of approaching the newspaper critics. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘there are some papers 
that can be bought and others that can’t. 
I will give you the names of the four 
papers and to the two first ones you may 
send 300 pesetas each and to the two others 
send 150 pesetas each. Then there are two 
other papers which cannot be bought, but 
you can send the critics of these two news- 
papers a box of cigars after the perform- 
ance.’ 

“I believe,” continued Mr. de Segurola, 
“that it is good policy to follow tke cus- 
toms in every country, in other words, as 
you say in English, ‘do in Rome as the 
Romans do.’ I therefore promptly dis- 
patched a messenger with the various 
amounts of money to the four newspapers 
mentioned and after the performance was 
over I sent a letter containing expres- 
sions of gratitude for their kind reception, 
accompanied by a box of expensive cigars, 
to the two other critics. 

“Imagine my surprise when at the next 
performance [| happened to meet, by 
chance, one of the two critics who had 
been the recipient of the box of cigars, 
who told me rather frigidly that he had 
received the box, and while thanking me 
informed me that he had never smoked in 
his life. It so happened that on the same 
evening, at the end of the performance, I 
met the critic of the other paper, who, 
upon seeing me, became indignant, drew 
himself up to his full height and informed 
me angrily that his opinion could not be 
bought for a box of cigars! I explained 
that I had had no intention of offending 
him, that it was simply sent in recognition 
of his courtesy toward me. Somehow or 
other we became great friends afterward, 
especially as a relative of his was one of 
my intimate friends. 

“That just goes to show what mistakes 
one can make in such a delicate situation 
and you can easily figure out for yourself 
how much I thanked my friend for his 
immensely valuable tip which got me into 
so much trouble. Anyway,” Mr. de Seg- 
urola added with a smile, “I never heard 
from the four other critics who accepted 
the money without a murmur and who 
probably never dreamed of complaining of 





any indelicacy.” Lupwic WIELICH. 

Paderewski’s South African Tour a 
Failure 

Ignaz Paderewski’s tour of South 


Africa has been a failure, so far as 
financial returns are concerned, and, ac- 
cording to a despatch dated April 12, from 
Cape Town to the New York Sun, the 
pianist is greatly disgusted with his re- 
ception. South Africans are wanting in 
all sentiment or desire for the true charm 
of music, the pianist said on the eve of 
his departure on the 12th. He declared 
that South Africa consisted of a lot of 
country villages with ill-mannered inhab- 
itants. 





Mr. Rogers to Give Irish Program 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, has been 
engaged by the department of education of 
Syracuse, N. Y., to give a program of 
Irish songs with Marie Narelle on April 21. 











piano or violin. 


Tone-coloration 


plest composition. 


be purchased for $600. 





THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 


No other instrument is at once so intimate and SO 
capable of expressing your every mood. 
An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Masical Instruments in the World. 



























LESSON-RECITALS A SUCCESS 


Growing Interest in Mme. Szumowska’s 
Work Reflects Its Value 

April 15.—The 

were introduced 


lesson-recitals 
into the present 


BosTon, 
which 


musical season by the gifted Polish pianist 
and teacher, Antoinette Szumowska, have 
proved a unique and interesting 


y ork, 


feature. 
Providence and 
other cities the 
experience has 
been the same 
from a limited au- 
dience at the first 
of the series the 
growth has been 
marked until at 
the final lesson-re- 
cital the audience 


In New 


Boston, 


filled the hall. a 
takes time for 
merit to win—but 


win it will. 
Mme. Szumow- 
ska imbues her re- 





marks with per 
Antoinette Szumoweka sonal magnetism 
and vividly sets 


forth the lives and life-works of the mas- 
ters. And then there is much joy and sat- 
isfaction felt as she plays on the piano, the 
masterpieces of the great men she has 
brought so near. 

It is not to be wondered at that schools, 
colleges and musical clubs, as well as the 
public are calling for a series of these les- 
son-recitals. The idea has taken so well 
that many other pianists are now follow 
ing Mme. Szumowska’s lead. 


No Agreement Reached in Conference 
on New York Musicians’ Wage Scale 


\ meeting between representatives of 
the New York Musicians’ Union and the 
Association of Theatrical Managers, in an 
effort to reach an agreement for a new 
scale of wages to take effect upon the ex 
piration of the present agreement on June 
30, was held on Thursday of last week, but 


asked by the musicians calls for an in- 
crease of $2.50 a performance for first in- 
struments at the Metropolitan and $1 for 
second and third instruments. It is said 
that in some cases the increase asked 
amounts to 331-3 per cent. 





TSCHAIKOWSKY ON NIKISCH 


the Composer Thought of the 


Conductor in 1885 


What 


As Nikisch everywhere achieves perhaps 
his biggest successes with Tschaikowsky’s 
works it is interesting to recall, as the 
New: York Evening Post does, what 
Tschaikowsky wrote in his diary (1885) 
about Nikisch, whom he heard in Wagner 
performances at Leipsic: 

“His conducting has nothing in com- 
mon with the effective and, in its way, in- 


imitable conducting of Hans von Bulow. 
In proportion as the latter was mobile, 
restless and showy in his style of con- 
ducting, which appeals to the eye, Herr 


Nikisch is elegantly calm, sparing of su- 
perfluous movements, yet at the same time 
strong and wonderfully « self-possessed. 
He does not seem to conduct, but rather 
to exercise some mysterious spell; he 
hardly makes a sign, and never tries to 
call attention to himself, yet we feel that 
the great orchestra, like an instrument in 
the hands of a wonderful master, is com- 
pletely and irresponsibly under the con- 
trol of its chief. And this chief is a 
somewhat short, pale, young man, about 
thirty years of age, with beautiful bright 
eyes, and gifted—it must surely be—with 
some magic power which makes the or 
chestra resound like a thousand trumpets 
at Jericho, or like a dove, or die 
away in a mysterious whisper. And all 
this is done in such a way that the audi- 
ence does not notice the little conductor 
who is quietly ruling his obedient slave— 
the orchestra.” 


coo 


Henry Weld Newton. soprano, was 


Mrs 
heard in a musicale in Buffalo on April 11, 
in which she was assisted by Wilhelm 


Oncken, baritone, and’ 4Agnes Mynter, 





BISPHAM-BARITONE 


nothing definite was done. The new scale pianist. 
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BARITONE 
Available for Recitals, 
Concerts and Opera 
} When Gihsburg’s magnifi- 
iH cent voice resounded he 
vanquished all hearts and 
ears in the hall by his fine 
art.— New York Staats- 

Zeitung, June 27, 1911. 
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artistic finishing for concert, 
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Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; me. Bernice 
de Pasquali, so rane. Metropolitan 
Opera Company; me. Josephine Ja- 
ecoby, contralto, formerly of the Con- 
rie Grand Opera Company; Allen 
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A NEW VIEW OF VIOLIN VIBRATO 








S IEGFRIED EBERHARDT, a. violin 

instructor at the Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin, has written a work on correct 
technical development in violin playing, 
which now appears translated from the 
German by Melzar Chaffee, from the press 
of Carl Fischer, New York. It is called 
“Violin Vibrato—Its Mastery and Artistic 
Use”* and it is prefaced by indorsements 
from such men as Gustav Hollaender, Al- 
exander Petschnikoff, Carl Flesch and 
other violinists equally prominent, though 
not so familiar to American music-lovers. 


Mr. Eberhardt is apparently an icono- 
clast in his theories; were he a composer, 
we should call him an ultra-modern! He 
has made the statement, which no one 
before has dared make, that violin tone ts 
beautiful when it is correctly produced, 
and that it is mot an expression of the 
soul. For years back, we have heard the 
remark, “he plays with feeling” often 
applied to a violinist of say fifteen or 
sixteen years; in analyzing this quality 
“feeling,” we must quickly appreciate the 
fact that to bring into one’s art-expression 
the personal element, which “feeling” 
must result from, one must have lived and 
experienced some of the various sensa- 
tions of life. A child of fifteen years 
can hardly be expected to have done this! 

Further, it should be made clear that 
the remark “he plays with feeling” is ap- 
plied by the layman to one who produces 
a tone on the violin, which has a certain 
emotional color; this emotional color is 
the result of vibrato and the hearer is 
often deluded into believing that a young 
performer, who gives this color to his 
playing, is undergoing harrowing emotions 
in order to obtain it. Mr. Eberhardt has 
shown this to be a false conception and 
should receive praise on all sides for hav- 
ing done so. 

The author then quotes passages from 
Leopold Mozart’s “An Attempt at An 
Elementary Violin School” (1756), “The 
Duties of an Orchestral Violinist” by 
Johann Friedrich Reichardt (1776), and 
passages from Froelich, Courvoisier, 
Kross, Joachim-Moser, Tollman, Piedohl, 
Bloch and Stoeving. The quotations all 
bear on the subject. In the next chapter 
he approaches his subject directly; he be- 
lieves that a correct vibrato is the basis 
of the violinist’s art. Here he is an ex- 
tremist, for he advocates the acquiring of 
the vibrato for beginners. This is ob- 
viously out of the question, the beginner 
on the violin having all he can possibly 
do to draw the bow correctly, keep the 
violin from slipping from the shoulder 
and learn the rudiments of music; to pile 
up difficulties by explaining the vibrato 
to such an unhappy mortal would not only 
be cruel but futile. A good point is made, 
however, when the author relates how 
teachers often tell their pupils who wish 
to learn to “play with feeling” that when 
they grow older this will unconsciously 
take place, teacher and pupil referring all 
the time to the vibrato. When it does, 
Mr. Eberhardt explains that, though the 
pupil believes he has become emotionally 
developed, thus having acquired the vi- 
brato, he has really imitated his teacher. 

The very fact that Mr. Eberhardt states, 
that it is only after some time that he 
imitates the teacher, would seem to serve 
as a strong argument against teaching the 
vibrato to beginners. Granted that the 
student:of the violin is not becoming de- 
veloped emotionally, why does he not imi- 





*“VioLIn VisBrRaTO—ITS MASTERY AND ARTISTIC 
Use.” By Siegfried Eberhardt. Translated from 
the German by Melzar Chaffee. Published by Carl 
Fischer, New York. Price, $1.25 net. 


tate his teacher’s vibrato from the be- 
ginning? The answer is not far to seek. 
As mentioned in discussing this. above, it 
is because he has been too busy watching 
his bow, his fingers, their relative positions 
on the various strings, etc. 

The work contains photographs illus- 
trating the various points the author 
makes and space is given to “Vibrato Ex- 
ercises” and the author’s conception of 
some familiar études of Mazas, Kreutzer, 
De Beriot and sections from Rode and 
Viotti concertos. In all of these he has 
carefully marked the notes on which the 
vibrato should be used. It is interesting 
to hear new views on violin-playing and 
Mr. Eberhardt can credit himself with 
having said some truths, which should 
have been said long ago. It is hard to 
be sure, however, whether his work will 
improve the standard of violin teaching, 
and this is largely because he is an ex- 
remist. A. W. K. 


x * * 


A WELCOME and timely book is 

“Sound and its Relation to Musicf 
by Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M., asso- 
ciate professor of music at Wellesley Col- 
lege. In his preface the author maintains 
that every intelligent musician should be 
familiar with the physical laws which un- 
derly his art, and he also points out that 
scientists and musicians have been slow 
in cooperating and hopes that the present 
book will bring the science and the art 
of music closer together. But the book 
needs no apology. 

The literature of acoustics is probably 
smaller than the literature of any other 
science, and it is therefore possible to 
summarize its results more completely and 
satisfactorily in a small work, like the 
present, than is the case with any other 
branch of science. The book is in eleven 


chapters. The first chapters are given to 
an exposition of the fundamentals of 
acoustigs. The author considers the phe- 


nomenon of sound and its basis of mo- 
tion and a necessary medium for its trans- 
mission. He describes the fundamental 
laws of reflection, refraction and diffrac- 
tion of sound. Pitch is dealt with and 
the methods of its determination as meas- 
ured by vibration rate. The instruments 
of the physical laboratory are described, 
and in most instances pictures of them 
given that the reader may be familiar 
with the methods employed by the physi- 
cists in gaining their results. The very 
interesting phenomena of “interference” 
and resulting “beat-tones” are plainly de- 
scribed and interesting vibration records 
on smoked glass are reproduced. There 
is a chapter on Quality, describing the 
elements giving a sound its timbre and 
also one on Resonance. 

The concluding chapters are more par- 
ticularly musical. The Greek scales and 
original Greek tetrachords are described, 
the comparative vibration rate of the 
notes of the scale given, and a plain ex- 
planation of what the tempered scale is, 
why G flat is not the same as F slkarp, 
what the difference is, etc. 

There are chapters on the mechanism 
of the ear and the voice and a practical 
chapter on the orchestral instruments de- 
scribing their quality and giving their 
range. A list of reference books on 
acoustics is given and the book has a 
careful index and a dedication to Pro- 
fessor Hamilton C. MacDougall. There 
is much in this book that will help to ex- 
plain a great deal of the argument of 
Ferruccio Busoni in his “New Aésthetic 
of Music.” This book should be in the 
hands of every studious musician. A. F. 


tSounp aAnp Its Retation To Music.” By 
Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 





Why Scotland Is Composer-less 


A London daily has been cogitating over 
the fact that Scotland has never given 
birth to a really great composer—‘“a fact 
which becomes curiously interesting when 
we remember that Scottish folk songs have 
a particularly individual character and 
charm and are nearly as popular out of 
Scotland as in it.” The newspaper man 
concludes that this explains the lack of 
art compositions in Scotland: its music is 
domestic and of the people. We doubt if 
this is the true explanation. The more 
likely reason would seem to be that the 
rigid austerities of Presbyterianism, exer- 
cised for more than two centuries after 


the Reformation, curbed and checked all 
artistic emotions and manifestations. The 
kirk would have nothing to do with art- 
istic music. Organs were anathema, there 
were no church choirs and the precentor 
was chosen less for his musical qualifica- 
tions than because he had a voice that 
would “fill the kirk.” How could a great 
composer be evolved in such an atmos- 
phere?—Musical Opinion. 


The Misses Mixter, of Philadelphia, 
will give a miniature dolls’ opera and play 
of “Cinderella” at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, on the afternoon of April 
26. There will be two performances, one 
for children and one for adults. 
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“‘THE AMERICAN SINGER IN HIS OWN LAND” 








“The American Singer in His Own 
Land” was the subject of an address by 
Herbert Witherspoon, the Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, at a recent luncheon of 
the City Club of New York.. Mr. Wither- 
spoon at the outset professed himself an 
optimist and defined optimism by the fol- 
lowing story: “The other day,” he said, 
“I was talking to a friend who takes the 
other view of the case. 

“One Irishman asked another if he could 
give a definition of an optimist. He said, 
‘Mike, I don’t rightly know as I can. I 
know what is a pessimist, a gloomy fellow 
always looking on the dark side of things. 
But an optimist—well, I'll tell you what I 
think is an optimist. The other day, when 
Pat Houlihan and I were working on the 
“Life” Building, I was on the ninth floor 
and he was on the twenty-second; and 
hearing a cry of “Man overboard,” I looked 
up to see Pat coming down, hod and all. 
And as he passed me, he savs out loud, 


“All right so far.” I think that’s what 
you call an optimist.’ 

“The gentle inference,” Mr. Witherspoon 
went on, “is that we American singers are 
all up in the air, and we do not know 
where and how we are going to land! 

“Perhaps we can see! 

“The American singer makes his career 
under conditions different from those of 
his brother across the ocean. Perhaps 
some of my own experiences will serve to 
show you how we work and learn. 

“T have traveled in my capacity as con- 
cert singer as much as thirty thousand 
miles on railroads in one season. Some of 
it was ‘barnstorming,’ some of it was work 
that gave a great uplift and encourage- 
ment to my soul. 

“The experience, to say the least, is 
varied; one night singing under the most 
artistic auspices, the next perhaps singing 
the ‘Messiah’ with the accompaniment of a 
piano or organ, one or two violins and a 
cornet, with a conductor who knew 
nothing, often not even how to beat time 
correctly. 

“Years ago I sang at a concert to close 
the old Music Hall in Boston, under Mr. 
Gericke, and a few days later tcok part 
in a performance of the ‘Messiah,’ in a 
far Western town, where the chorus sang 





all the florid passages on la-la-la—an in- 
novation of their conductor to enable them 
to sing the runs more clearly. 

“T have seen American musical effort at 
its best and at its worst—and the worst 
sometimes was horrible. Many times I al- 
most had to conduct the performance my- 
self, which might have changed tragedy 
into comedy. 

“The career of the American in his own 
land leads to a development of brain and 
versatility, and I do not believe he is 
lacking by nature in temperament, but 
rather needs development in the latter. 
When this temperament is really artistic- 
ally developed it probably will produce 
something original. We are a nation of a 
new kind of blood—mixed and mixed, and 
mixed again. We are not an English 
people just because we speak English. We 
are a little of every nation on an Anglo- 
Saxon foundation. 

“The disadvantages to our singers con- 
cern an operatic career more than they do 
the concert career. The first thing against 
the American singer is his lack of oppor- 
tunity to gain stage experience. 

“In European countries there are nu- 
merous opera houses—one or more in al- 
most every town and city of any size— 
where young singers can gain experience 
without fear of comparison with old and 
tried artists. 

“The singer receives a very small sal- 
ary, but he is getting something far better 
than money—knowledge of every detail of 
his art, both singing and acting. He 
learns how to make up, he learns how to 
dress, he learns tradition and acquires 
originality and individuality. And he has 
the ultimate goal ahead of him—of Berlin, 
Paris, Vienna, New York, or some other 
great theater. It is a process of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and the talented, ca- 
pable artist will almost always succeed 
because he has the real chance. 

“Here we have only great companies— 
three in all, and until recently only one. 
To begin in these companies is a herculean 
task necessitating comparison with the very 
greatest artists when one has an oppor- 
tunity to appear—and therefore it often 
happens that one is given but few chances 
to appear at all. 

“As is perhaps natural, the American 
people are intolerant of imperfection in 
the opera. They are not paying $6 a seat 
to see aspirants for operatic honors gain 
experience. Can you blame them? 

“While it is not to be expected or de- 
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sired that the Metropolitan Opera House 
should become a _ kindergarten for the 
training of young singers, this great the- 
ater, like others, can do and is doing its 
share. 

“And I wonder how many of you realize 
just what it has done in the past. How 
many of our favorite ‘stars’ were really 
great matured artists when they came to 
us? Hardly half a dozen. All the others 
have learned their complete art right here 
through their work, through the demands 


and appreciation of this public and through 
their association with other great singers 
who helped form the standard of the Met- 
ropolitan. 

“If imported talent can do this our own 
singers can do it. 

“T believe under the present manage- 
ment of the opera the American has as 
good a chance as the rest, and I believe 
M. Gatti-Casazza is sincerely trying to 
employ as many American voices as he 
can in fairness and impartiality.” 





MISS RENNYSON WITH 
DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 





American Dramatic Soprano to Tour 
South and West with New York 
Symphony Forces 











Gertrude Rennyson, the American 


Dramatic Soprano 


Beginning on Monday of this week Gert- 
rude Rennyson, the American dramatic so- 
prano of Bayreuth fame, accompanies the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch director, on its Southern tour. 
Miss Rennyson announced on Saturday 


| that she had arranged with the firm of 


Haensel & Jones for the management of 
her concert appearances in the future. 

During Miss Rennyson’s present season 
in America she has appeared with many 
of the leading musical organizations of the 
East and West. Her present tour rounds 
out the season with engagements almost 
daily until May 16. The orchestra tour 
will, as usual, include a number of Spring 
festivals, among them those in Norfolk, 
Va.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Cedar Rapids, lIa., 
and Syracuse N. Y. 

Other cities in which Miss Rennyson will 
sing with the Damrosch orchestra are 
Trenton, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Goldsboro 
and Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Augusta, Ga.; Asheville, N. C.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Lexington and Louisville, Ky. ; 
Evansville, Ind.; Keokuk, Ia.; U rbana, Til. : 
Kokomo, Ind.; Ypsilanti, Mich., and Ober- 
lin, O. 





Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, the veteran 
Vienna pedagogue’s young wife, will give 
the piano recitals in London this Spring. 


TWO WESTERN CHORALS 
IN LOS ANGELES ORATORIO 





Pasadena and Local Societies Present 
“The Last Judgment”—Good Con- 
cert by Woman’s Orchestra 


Los AnceLes, April 10—The Los An- 
geles Choral Society and the Pasadena 
Oratorio Society united in a performance 
of Spohr’s oratorio, “The Last Judgment,” 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday. The 
work was stung by the combined societies 
with more effectiveness as to its choral 
sections than the solo portions. While the 
need of more capable soloists was evident 
it was a pleasure to hear the work given 
because of its historic value. The so- 
cieties bravely attacked a task which would 
bring the plaudits of musicians rather than 


of the general public. The pro-cathedral 
was filled with an attentive audience. The 
personnel of the performance was as fol- 
lows: Ernest Douglas, conductor; Percy 
Hallett, organist; Ethel L. Boothe, so- 
prano; Clara La Fetre, contralto; Norman 
McPhail, tenor, and F. B. Cole, baritone. 
The work was given under the auspices of 
the local chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, of which Mr. Douglas is dean 
and Rev. Charles T. Murphy is chaplain. 
This organization has a serious purpose 
and is commendably active in its presenta- 
tion of a high class of music, especially 
that of religious character, which certainly 
must have its effect on local church music 
conditions. 

Tuesday afternoon the Woman’s Orches- 
tra presented a_ strong program’ with 
Frances Jude, violinist, as soloist. The 
program included Dvorak’s “Slavonic 
Dance,” Haydn’s Third Symphony, a Fan- 
tasy on themes from “Madama Butterfly” 
and a Spanish Suite by Tavan-Marchetti. 
The orchestra was at its best in the Haydn 
Symphony and in the Suite, the intricacies 
of the Puccini spasmodic episodes being 
somewhat beyond it. The young women, 
about forty-five of them, played with com- 
mendable zeal and generally with excellent 
effect. 

Miss Jude was heard in a Melody by 
Tschaikowsky and a Czardas by Hubay. 
She has a strong, broad tone and a singing 
legato style that is pleasing. 

Rarely good was the program offered by 
Alfred Butler and Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Staples on Saturday. Mr. Butler is bet- 
ter known as organist than as pianist, hav- 
ing sat at the instrument of Christ Epis- 
copal and other churches for several years 
before retiring to the religious quietudes 
of Pomona Coilege to teach. Unusually 
broad in his musical and general education, 
Mr. Butler brings to his recitals a scholar- 
ship and preparation not always found as 
a basis for presentation of the classics. 

The Gamut Club, at its April dinner, had 
a goodly array of guests, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Freund of New York; 
Mr. Pascal, pianist, of London; Mr. Ze- 
laya, son of ex-President Zelaya, of Hon- 
duras, a pianist of no mean pretensions; 
Helen R. Smith of Lansing, Mich., singer 
and lecturer, and others. Namara-Toye, 
formerly of Los Angeles, was welcomed to 
her old home and gave credit to her local 
teachers. Harley Hamilton, ex-president 
of the club, read for its edification and en- 
joyment Mary Shaw’s account of her visit 
to the club, published in one of the April 
magazines, W. F. G. 


Leo Blech’s “Versicegelt” was recently 
given in Prague for the first time, and 
scored a marked success there. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 








In Relation to Man\as a Dynamic Entity in the Infinite Mind 
and Through Which Personality Is Again Pursued 


By CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 








To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I have just read carefully for the first time Mr. 
Farwell’s reply to my “letter of criticism,” as he 
calls it, concerning his recent article, “Personality 
Pursued.” Owing to the fact that I have been 
occupied with certain critical family problems 
which had to be met and solved by a “real’ 
medium and with a “specific aim,” both spiritual 
and material, I am somewhat tardy in attempting 
to set Mr. Farwell straight on a few important 
points. 

I regret to observe that Mr. Farwell ventures 
to say that my philosophy is “visionary,” “fantas- 
tic’ and “inutile,” and that he fails to reply to 
the real issue as raised in my letter. | ; 

In the first place, Mr. Farwell was in no posi- 
tion to judge of the scope, nor of the fundamental 
viewpoint of my philosophy from a statement 
made in so short a space. A mere critical state- 
ment may suggest a possible standpoint, or ex- 
pose an essential feature of a theory, but it can 
never fully express the fundamental position, util- 
ity or practicability of a philosophy. One must be 
familiar with the whole, in order» to form a just 
estimate of any part. To take one paragraph, 
which, at most, was a mere summing-up of the 
general effect of all the argument used in Mr. Far- 
well’s “Personality Pursued,” and to determine 
from it one’s whole outlook upon life would seem 
a bit unfair. I am convinced, therefore, that Mr. 
Farwell has not fully understood my criticism, 
neither its spirit nor its philosophy, for he would 
appear to force me to a_ position of purely sub- 
jective idealism, which does not by any means 
describe the nature of my philosophy. — | 

In the second place, it is still my opinion (and 
this is the kernel of the primary issue) that Mr. 
Farwell’s article did not present a perfect syllo- 
gism, for his first premise was a false one, in, that 
the “personality” of the article was not the “per- 
sonalitv” of Miss Garden’s interview, and it was 
on that ground that I made the statement that 
Mr. Farwell “saw the physical and raised upon it 
the spiritual—but, true to these days of ‘pragma: 
tism,’ asked it to be a sensuous spirituality.” 

I am pleased, therefore, to present a clearer 
view of my attitude toward this subject. 

CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM. 


New York, April 5, 1912. 


HERE is to-day a popular cry for a 
philosophy of naturalism, for a phi- 
losophy without a metaphysic, for a psy- 
chology without a soul. We like to view 
the phenomena of nature, particularly the 
phenomena of human nature, without ac- 
knowledging that their unity and the end 
of their activity are governed by a funda- 
mental principle of Reason. There is 
within us a call stronger than that which 
inspired Locke to work out his “Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding,” to 
reduce our intellectual life to the simple 
basis of natural phenomena. Modern 
“utilitarianism” as a basis of ethics, in- 
stead of proceeding forward from the 
philosophies of Kant and Hegei, has 
turned steadily backward toward Locke’s 
empiricism, toward the days of the awak- 
ening from the mysticism of the 16th 
century, when the soul of man began to 
be restless with inquiry and to cry out 
against the dogmas of the Church and the 
arbitrary doctrines of time-honored sys- 
tems and when all things were first sub- 
jected to the strong light of inductive rea- 
son. Locke started with the sensations 


as the sole source of knowledge and with 
such a materialistic basis there is small 
wonder that knowledge came to be valued 
according to the pleasure or pain that it 
gave. The phenomena of nature and 
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man’s inner self, as revealed by his own 
inner consciousness, became the sole center 
of intellectual inquiry. These thought 
processes were introspective rather than 
subjective and they failed to reach the 
finer depths that discussion and contro- 
versy finally discovered in the philosophies 
of a hundred years hence. In a purely 
empirical philosophy our sensations soon 
come to establish our standard of ethics 
and become the viewpoint of their psy- 
chology. Such is the psychology of the 
ethic of modern “utilitarianism” and Mr. 
Farwell appears to be dangerously near 
that position. Locke went so far as to 
say that it was not impossible to conceive 
that matter might have a capacity of 
thought, but I am sure that Mr. Farwell 
will concur with me in avoiding the sensa- 
tional standpoint of that philosopher and 
the materialistic attitude of a Condillac 
or a Diderot, who, as Rousseau said, 
“would rather give feeling to stones than 
grant a soul to man.” 

I shall not quarrel with Mr. Farwell 
over the meaning of the term “person- 
ality,” but in following his tacit suggestion 
in that respect I cannot refrain from call- 
ing his attention to the fact that we are in 
very much the same intellectual relation to 
each other (I say this modestly) that 
Locke and Leibnitz were in when the lat- 
ter made his celebrated reply, nisi intellec- 
tus ipse, to Locke’s statement that nihil 
est in intellectu, sed non fuerit in sensu. 
Almost from the same standpoint I shall 
try to show that “personality” is not a 
quantity essential to real success and that 
man has for thousands of centuries been 
building a “particular spiritual entity in 
Eternity” and that his “specific aim” has 
been rather to set his inental house in or- 
der by establishing truth there than by 
manifesting some _ particular physical 
quantity in the flesh, “personality,” for in- 
stance, that will accrue to sheer material 
accomplishment. 

Let us depart from the viewpoint in 
which every thing and every thought is 
regarded as useless that does not show a 
face value of utility. Modern utilitarian- 
ism is making a hopeless propaganda. 
Mere practical knowledge and_ practical 
processes which imply only that which 
makes for commercial or material ends do 
not build the man but merely fit the in- 
dividual to accumulate worldly goods, or 
to obtain luxurious comforts which suc- 
cor the animal homo. Mr. Farwell has 
apparently missed my contention that “in- 
dividuality may indeed shine through” and 
manifest itself in “personality,” but that 
man’s highest aim was not the develop- 
ment of the physical but of the spiritual— 
that if the spiritual be properly developed 
the physical will look out for itself. 

I am sure that we will all agree that 
there is a radical difference between the 
animal homo and what we have come to 
understand to be the person man. But I 
am ready to insist that, with the develop- 
ment of language and the advent of ab- 
stract reasoning the person man has de- 
veloped farther than the animal homo. 
That is to say, man has advanced further 
intellectually and spiritually than he has 
physically. 

It is reasonable to believe that the 
Neanderthal man, for. instance, has not 
developed the “personality” of the man of 
the post-glacial period and that the latter’s 
development was first spiritual before it 
was manifested in his habits of life and 
later in his physical appearance. On the 
other hand, and bringing man nearer his 
present state, I am not willing to concede 
that the poets of the ancient Rig-Veda, 
with their wonderful inflectional language 
and their immense fund of abstract ideas. 
were in any sense superior, mentally or 
spiritually, to the Chinese writers of the 
same period, with their poor isolating lan- 
guage and in every respect inferior per- 
sonalities. Each shows an unmistakably 
high state of civilization, but the average 
personality of one people was without 
doubt. distinctly inferior to the cther’s. 
[This judgment is based on generally ac- 
cepted standards and allows for ethnical 
criteria and racial prejudice. 


analogy we might compare the people of the 
Rig-Veda period with those of the Ho- 
meric age. There we find no superior lit- 
erature among the Greeks, no evidences of 
a loftier spirituality, or a higher civilization; 
but we do find indications of a personality 
as far above that of the Hindu as the an- 
cient Hindu’s was superior to that of the 
Chinese. ; 

If we can imagine man as a force center 
which is continuously active it will be easy 
to think of him, in his power of initiative, 
as a self-determining agent with an un- 
mistakable dynamical quality and the po- 
tential power of his own development, and 
I might add, of his own development in 
any direction. If we believe that the 
processes of thought indicate the essen- 
tial nature and connections of things and 
that the essential characteristics of every 
substance evolve in accordance with the 
laws of its inner nature, we must believe 
that man has his real existence in spirit and 
that he is a kind of monadic entity that is 
capable of all development and responsible 
for all change. Now if the essential char- 
acteristics of man and the features that 
distinguish him from the brute are his 
power of speech and the power of abstract 
reasoning, and if he must evolve accord- 
ing to the laws of his inner nature, which 
must be intellectual, every successful spir- 
itual effort that man makes must of neces- 
sity remove him just that much farther 
away from dependence upon any such 
fleeting quantity as human “personality.” 
In the process of his development every 
state is the consequence of a former, or 
immediately preceding, state and “every 
present is big with its future.” Since the 
mind is never passive it is forever work- 
ing toward a definite goal. If, therefore, 
we aim to develop a physical something, 
“personality,” for example, in order to 
gain a material something else, we dwarf 
our “individuality” and divert our spiritual 
growth from its normal course. 

It is necessary to make the proper dis- 
tinction between sense and intellect, and 
after we have done so I believe that it 
will be clear that “personality” has nothing 
to do with the larger accomplishments of 
life. Furthermore, we must be cautious 
not to confound “personality” with that 
elusive something known as “magnetism,” 
which may be “personal” only in the sense 
that it is “animal” and a part of us. 
Whatever “magnetism” may  be—that 
strange current which is sent from one 
person, or body, to another, having the 
power to create sympathy, or stimulate 
the affections—whether it be the processes 
of “heat,” as the old-time philosophers 
supposed, or the calidum innatum of Berke- 
ley, the principle of “force,” according 
to Leibnitz, or the very modern theory of 
“vital impulse,” as Bergson assumes, we 
need not discuss here. At most, “mag 
netism” is only a small component part of 
“personality” and may or may not be pres- 
ent in any important measure. 

Now, it is singularly true that persons 
with fine features and a really beautiful 
physical appearance at close range, per- 
sons with fine mental and spiritual na- 
tures which constantly “shine through” 
when one comes into intimate touch with 
them, are seldom considered beautiful on 
the stage. Even off the stage it is not 
spirituality that makes for the kind of 
“personality” that spells immediate mate- 
rial success, but, rather, too often, an ex- 
aggerated sense of the value of material 
things in their larger and smaller rela- 
tions, a keen appreciation of the sensuous 
appeal to human nature, the ability to 
waive certain offensive objections, the 
power to project oneself where timid, 
sensitive souls dread to venture and the 
possession of an abundance of that same 
“animal magnetism.” It is the nature that 
wins at any cost and, winning, counts not 
the cost. As a matter of fact, it is often 
because of the very lack of spiritual fine- 
ness that such persons are not sensitive 
to the cost and the apparent strength of 
such persons is in reality weakness. The 
public is almost invariably disillusioned 
after coming to know the “great” people 
of the stage. In order to convey a 
thought or an impression to the public 
from the stage, a certain exaggerated con- 
cept, like a certain coarseness of feature 
when Beauty is to be: expressed, is re- 
quired. The long continued habit of 
coarse thinking and coarse expression, 
therefore, not to mention the primary ca- 
pacity for it, brings about a coarse nature 
and a coarse “personality” which will not 
bear intimacy. If one is alive to these 
facts, however, such a_ state may be 
avoided. To aim to develop a spirituality 
that will manifest materiality, that is to 


say, actualiZe itself in materiality, is not 
only to “place the cart before the korse,” 
but is suggesting a process that is his- 
torically inconsistent with the development 
of man and consistent only with the most 
materialistic school of philosophy. 

It is all well enough for us of the 
twentieth century, “when every hour must 
sweat its sixty minutes to the death,” to 
push every advantage, to make the most 
ot every opportunity, every quality, every 
gift, both mental and physical, but let us 
avoid the extremes, for one tends toward 
destruction and the other toward imprac- 
ticability and, as the extremes will do, 
both meet ultimately in futility. There is 
a type of enterprising American who re- 
spects art only for “the money there is in 
it,” and who places no value upon the in 
fluence it may have upon the culture of a 
community. Such a man keeps art (music 
much less than the other arts) in a rela- 
tively unappreciated state and culture in 
the position of an extraneous quantity. 


HADLEY OPERA WORTH $10? 





“Uncle Sam” Puts That Value on San 
Francisco Conductor’s Big Work 


San Francisco, April 12.—An opera 
written by Henry Hadley, the conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, which the composer submitted to va- 
rious agencies in London was later or- 
dered returned by the composer” In the 
ordinary course of events the work fell 
into the hands of the customs officials, 
and with judicial commercial care they 
appraised Mr. Hadley’s masterpiece at 
$10, upon which a $2.50 duty would have 
to be paid. 

Now some persons would delight in get- 
ting a work of art of high value past 
“Uncle Sam” for so small a duty, but 
when Composer Hadley received the news 
that the government valued his opera at 
$10, while he valued it at $50,000, he 
thought he had a complaint coming. 
However, when it was explained to the 
unmusical customs officials that the opera 
was an American product and had been 
composed here, of course they had to rule 
that no duty should be paid at all. 





Concert for Promotion of Italian Music 


The third concert of the Societa per la 
Musica Italiana was given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York, on April 9, with 
Marguerite Kefer, soprano, and Giuseppe 
Randegger as soloists. This society was 
created to further the interest of Italian 
music in this country. All of the numbers 
on the program were given in a pleasing 
manner and met with enthusiastic response 


A successful experiment with grand. op- 
era in Yiddish is being made in London 
The répertoire includes a Yiddish opera, 
“King Ahas” and Yiddish versions of 
“Faust,” “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” and so forth 
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VIOLINIST WHO O BECAME PRIMA DONNA 


Beatrice La Palme Studied Long as Instrumentalist Before She 
Discovered She Had a Voice—Her Success with Montreal 








ERHAPS a future Kathleen Parlow 
was lost to the world when Beatrice 

La Palme, the French-Canadian soprano, 
discovered that she had a voice—who can 
tell? At any rate, the young Montreal 
Opera Company star began her career as 
a violinist. Such was the confession made 
the other day by Mme. La Palme while 
resting at her New York hotel during a lull 
in the gayety of her first trip to the me- 


tropolis. 

“When I was fourteen,” said the singer, 
“I won a scholarship offered by Lord 
Strathcona and went to London for a five 
years’ study of the violin. There I pro- 
gressed far enough to play concertos with 
various orchestras. Besides that I won 
prizes in other branches of music such as 
harmony and composition. 

“At fourteen it is hard to tell whether 
one has a voice or not. While studying 
the violin, however, | took vocal instruc- 
tion as a second course, and, by and by, 
| realized that I wanted to become a singer 
instead of a violinist. 

“One day the management of Covent 
Garden was at its wits’ ends to find some 
one who could sing Musetta in ‘Bohéme’ 
at short notice. Though I had never been 
on the stage and did not know that part 
in Italian, I took the score home and 
studied the part all night. The next morn- 
ing I reported letter perfect and I played 
Musetta that night without an orchestra 
rehearsal, in a cast that included Melba, 
Bonci, Scotti and Gilibert. It was my 
varied musical training which made that 
feat of memory possible. rere 

“Later I learned the part of Euridice in 
one day at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, 
where | appeared after a season of opera 
at Lyons. . 

“I have always had a warm spot in my 
heart for the opera of ‘Manon,’ for it was 
in a performance of this work that I met 
Salvator Issaurel, a pupil of Jean de 
Reszké, who later became my husband and, 
incidentally, my vocal teacher. How is 
that for an artistic combination? When 
people who like my singing ask me with 
whom I studied I always tell them ‘my 
husband,’ and then they want to study 
with him too.” — 

After her series of successes at the 
Opéra Comique Mme. La Palme returned 
to her native Canada for a concert tour. 
Director Jeannotte, of the Montreal Opera 
House, heard the young Canadian artist 
sing in concert and he immediately en- 
gaged her for a few “guest” appearances 
with his company. So emphatic was her 
success in parts ranging from coloratura 
work to dramatic soprano roles that the 
“guest” performances: of Mme. La Palme 
continued throughout the whole Montreal 
season. 


During the Montreal season Mme. La 
Palme created the part of Madame Chrys- 
anthéme in the first production of the 
Messager opera on this continent. Her 
other successes with the company included 
portrayals of Marguerite in “Faust,” Ju- 
ette in “Roméo et Juliette” and Rosina 
n “The Barber of Seville,” a role in 


” 


which the vivacity of the young singer 
charmed the audience. Incidentally Mme. 
La Palme made a musical invasion of the 
United States, appearing for the first time 
in this country in a concert at Detroit. 
“The audiences at the Montreal Opera 


Photo by Dover Street Studios. 
Beatrice La Palme, French-Canadian 
Soprano, of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany 


are ideal in their distinction and their in- 
telligence,” declared the prima donna. “As 
a concert public, however, Canadians are 
rather hard to arouse. Stars who fill the 
onera house may find it difficult to attract 
large audiences in concert. My fellow 
countrymen are opera mad, and the con- 
cert business is not yet so well organized 
as to interest a separate public such as 
you have in the United States.” 


Mme. La Palme has become a fixture at 
the first opera house in her native country, 
having been re-engaged for next season. 
Her husband has found a happy outlet for 
his talents as a vocal instructor in Mon- 
treal, several of his pupils having already 
been engaged for the opera company. In 
the Fall Mme. La Palme is to appear in 
concert throughout Canada before her op- 
era season begins. 

“Have I ambitions to sing opera in 
America?” echoed the soprano as_ she 
gazed out of the hotel window toward the 
Metropolitan Opera House. “Ambitions— 
what prima donna has not?” K. o. ©. 





Josef Stransky’s London début will take 
place at Paul Kochanski’s concert with the 
London Symphony Orchestra on June 13. 
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DEBUT OF NEW VIOLINIST 





William Roy Returns from Abroad and 
Gives First New York Recital 


New York heard a new American vio- 
linist at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday 
evening of last week, when William Roy 
returned from abroad to give his first re- 
cital here. Mr. Roy, who is twenty years 
old, received part of his training at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of New York and 
later studied in Vienna, where he won a 
three-year scholarship under Prof. Franz 
Ondricek. His several concert appearances 
in Europe were successful. 


The young artist opened his program 
with a good performance of Tartini’s 
“Devil Trill,” considering his nervousness, 
which, however, wore off during the prog- 
ress of the concert. In the Bruch Con- 
certo in G Minor his work was of a high 
order and he played with great feeling. 
Hearty applause followed his performance 
of this number. 


Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” a Bach Air, 
and a Spanish Dance by Rehfeld were the 
other selections and in them Mr. Roy main- 
tained the high standard he had set for 
himself in the earlier part of the program. 
His début was made with marked success 
and there is little doubt that the future 
holds much in store for him. 

Mr. Roy had the assistance of Albert 
Von Doenhoff, pianist, and Albert Wieder- 
hold, baritone, with Marian Allen and 
Max Liebling, accompanists. 





MAHLER LIKED NEW YORK 





Wrote to Vienna in 1910 That He Was 
Happy Here 


A German artistic review, Der Merker, 
has brought out a special Mahler issue, 
in which are published some of the letters 
the composer wrote from New York to 
his Vienna friends. In January, 1910, he 
replied to some criticisms of lack of pa- 
triotism shown by accepting the American 
engagement. Mahler bitterly complains 
that no similar offer had been made to 
him at home by which he could have aug- 
mented his scanty pension as ex-leader of 
the Vienna Court Upera House. 

He ridicules the rumors spread about 
him in Vienna “that he had to work him- 
self to death in New York in order to 
make a living.” 

“On the contrary,” Mahler writes, “I 
feel better and happier than I have done 


for years. New York suits me very well 
and the work is far easier than in 
Vienna.” 


He further expresses satisfaction at 
gaining experience in directing a concert 
orchestra which gave him a host of new 
ideas, used as he had been to theater 
acoustics, and he concludes: 

“I do not see why I shouldn’t have ac- 
cepted the chance of earning good money 
in America when it was denied to me at 
home.” 


MUCH CADMAN MUSIC IN 
UTICA SONG PROGRAM 


Mme. Dimitrieff, Miss Miller, Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Werrenrath Heard in 
Season’s Crowning Event 


Utica, N. Y., April 15.-—What was per- 
haps the finest musical event of the sea- 
son was given last night, nresenting Mme. 
Nina  Dimitrieff, soprano; Christine 
Miller, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
in Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song cycle, 
“The Morning of the Year,” and a mis- 
cellaneous program. 


A splendid delivery of the duet from 
“La Bohéme” was given by Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Werrenrath and four songs by Mme. 
Dimitrieff were received with great ap- 
plause. In two songs of Brahms and a 
selection by Schubert Miss Miller won 
much success. Mr. Wells was heard to 
advantage in two songs, as was Mr. Wer- 
renrath in three numbers. The duet from 
“Lakmé” was given by Mme. Dimitrieff 
and Miss Miller. 

Thomas S. Jones, of this city, was rep- 
resented on the program when Miss Miller 
sang Cadman’s setting of Mr. Jones’s “As 
a Rose Jar” and Mr. Werrenrath sang 
Mr. Jones’s “My Soul Is Like a Garden 
Close,” with music by Class. “The 
Dearest Place,” written by Mr. Wells and 
sung by him as an encore, was received 
with much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Cadman has done a notable piece 
of work in his song cycle, and all of the 
artists were at their best in interpreting it. 

The affair was given under the auspices 
of the B Flat Musical Club and was the 
last concert of the season. A _ pleasing 
feature of the evening was the excellent 
accompanying of Thomas E. Ryan, a lo 
cal pianist. 





Stoneham Oratorio Society Makes 


Début in “The Creation” 


STONEHAM, Mass., April 15.—The Ora- 
torio Society of Stoneham made its initial 
bow on April 10, when it sang “The Crea- 
tion’ under the direction of Howard 
Clarke Davis. The assisting soloists were 
Mme. Marie Sundelius, soprano; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass. 
The accompaniments were furnished by 
the Boston’ Festival Orchestra and 
Josephine G. Collier, the society’s accom- 


panist. The work of the chorus was ex- 
cellent and showed the results of fine 
training. Mme. Sundelius showed a voice 


admirably adapted to the difficult soprano 
solos, and Mr. Hackett proved to be a 
singer of much worth. The greatest 
amount of work, of course, fell upon Mr. 
Flint, the bass, who discharged his duties 
with evident relish and appreciation of the 
highly descriptive recitatives and_ solos. 
The society closes its first year artistically 
and financially successful. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD OVER OPERA 
SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN 


[Continued from page 15] 





“Juggler,” “Thais,” the new and _ highly 
pleasing ‘“Cendrillon” of Massenet, and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s new “Jewels of the ‘Ma- 
donna.” The attendance was very large 
and the artistic level of these performances 
was almost invariably high. uF. ©. 





The following statistical summary of the 
season of IgII-I2 has been issued by the 
Metropolitan’s press department, of which 
William J. Guard is the head: 


GERMAN OPERAS 


Wagner 
“Tristan und Isolde” .......+.eeeeeeeeeerees 5 
PE hides + te te savaeee ans ee deEe eens 3 5 
“Die Walkiire” .......20- see cecceesccscceess 5 
Te oe. oe ia spe Rese ae ewe webs ss 4 
“CGUSTERMMETUNE’ ..cccccvcccvecccceserces 3 
“Siegfried” 2... cece cece reece ccc ccccccncces 3 
“Parsifal” .....cesccec cece sc cecrccccceecces 3 
“Die Meistersinger” .........sseeeeeeeeeeees 3 
ei a rrr errr rT a © 1 
33 

Humperdinck 
~ Ue EPI TeTe rT Tree cry 7 
“REGIRINERE” — gos tes cs cn cece cesetetsenn ces 7 
14 
Blech 

i ere Pree h ee eT eee Ee 4 

_. Smetana 
"The Bartared Be ois ac 66in > succes cctesess 2 
Thuille Fe 
so ee ee ee Ce Teer errT Cr Tee 5 
Tate Gor: 24: CRBTEB iis 02 604.640 05 9 60:03 b0 00s 58 

ITALIAN OPERAS 

Verdi = 
<= ere Perens hee re ee reer es see re 7 
ag | ere rere re rT rr ry eT eee et ee ke 5 
“T] Trovatore” ........ sc ce reece eee ere ereeee 4 
Pe OER oon bs eaeee sh eendet sans eekeses 2 
FT Fac bk ccck bis < SORE RETESET SA ro MRC ObS 4 
22 

Puccini 
i MO 2c. Ec owas see C eRe ee bee herad 8 
“Madama Butterfly” ....ccscccssccscvesusevs 7 
WR, +c ieee ee abe eteee beet e tener ween eens 3 
“The Girl of the Golden West’’........-+.ee0- 5 
25 

Ponchielli 
a * ere er rg eT er 6 


Donizetti 

El iO og giv bk es tend eee meso 3 

Wolf-Ferrari 

“Te TORRE COONS | oon ob nb be wee se cceetsct 5 
Gluck 

ETS OE TR SiS ck cov cei var sertiasins 5 
Mascagni 

“Cavalleria TBusticean” osc ccc ccccccccevewtecs 6 

Leoncavallo 
es eee errr errs terre ees 9 
TEE Bae BE Bhi y cig 09 0 ang has eS es 81 
FRENCH OPERAS 

Gounod 

PT og i ae Ce UC EEREMIAEES DO AEREECER OES O 3 
Gluck 

| Pe et re reer rey f Perry ree a 
Dukas 

“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue’.......-+.--eeeereees 3 
Massenet 

Tae ks ps ag hb thse enh deka awe ble ee hess Ba 

Total for 4 operaS.......eeceesecceeeesecee 13 

AMERICAN OPERA 

Parker 

Ce |. ci cds vee bake Sr Re eat theen teen ee 4 


This makes a grand total of thirty-four 
different operas and 146 performances, of 
which eleven performances were double- 
bills. There were three special perform- 
ances by the Russian Ballet and one of the 
Sunday night concerts was devoted to a 
worthy production of Wolf-Ferrari’s beau- 
tiful oratorio, “La Vita Nuova,” and 
another to that ancient opera, Monteverdi's 
“Orfeo,” given in concert form. 

In Brooklyn the Metropolitan gave 
seventeen operas (sixteen performances) 
as follows: “Madama Butterfly,” “Il Tro- 
vatore,” “Hansel und Gretel,” “Cavalle- 
ria,” “Lobetanz,” “Lohengrin,” “La Bo- 
héme,’ “Tannhauser,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Siegfried,” “Tosca,” “The —Bartered 
Bride,” “Otello,” “Konigskinder,” “Aida,” 
“Die Walkie.” 

Philadelphia had nine visits from the 
Metropolitan, in which these ten operas 
were heard: “La Gioconda,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “G6tterdammerung,” ‘“Lobe- 
tanz,” “Tosca,” “La Bohéme,” “Siegfried,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Versiegelt,” “Pagliacci.” 








HOW HENRY E. ABBEY LOST FORTUNE OVER HOFMANN 





By ROBERT GRAU 

N the same year that recorded the Gerster 

catastrophe the firm of impresarios, 
Abbey & Grau, which had suffered so great 
a financial loss with the abandoned tour 
of the diva, came forth with another con- 
cert venture on which they hoped to re- 
coup. 

Mr. Abbey had heard the infant piano 
prodigy, Josef Hofmann, in London, where 
the furore was such that Abbey made the 
parents of the wonder-child an offer so 
large that it was accepted at once. One 
hundred concerts were to be given and 
young Hofmann was to receive about 
$40,000, a fortune great in the eyes of his 
parents, who were very poor. 





‘A® a result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year I count him amon 
the great masters of singing in the worl 


to-day."—FRANK CR ON. 
ROBERT HOSEA “ew yorx 
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My brother warned Abbey that while the 
public probably would rave over the new 
prodigy in America, there was the utmost 
danger in staking a fortune on an enter- 
prise in which there was no legal protec- 
tion. Maurice Grau’s foresight in such mat- 
ters was truly remarkable, and in this in- 
stance, even with his extraordinary pre- 
caution and Abbey’s unparalleled generos- 
ity, the outcome, while not so disastrous as 
that which attended the Gerster venture, 
was far more serious, in that, if all went 
well, Abbey & Grau were assured of a 
profit of $300,000. In fact, during Hof- 
mann’s first concert, the late Frank Sanger 
offered the firm $100,000 for a half interest 
in the tour. 


The opening concert drew only a fair- 
sized audience ($2,400). The child swept this 
audience off its feet, however. Between 
the first and second parts one-half the 
audience came to the box-office to purchase 
seats for other concerts. I have never wit- 
nessed so sensational a triumph. The next 
morning the entire press, with one voice, 
pronounced Josef the greatest genius of 
the day and that same morning, at 9 
o'clock, when the box office opened, there 
were six hundred persons on the line. The 
second concert was sold out in a few 
hours, the gross receipts being $6,000, This 
total was about the average of the rest of 
the ten or twelve concerts given. 


Abbey did not wait to be approached by 
the boy’s parents for a larger compensa- 
tion, but at once increased the nightly 
honorarium 200 per cent., though the firm 
would have been justified, in view of its 
misfortunes, in standing by its contract. As 
my brother afterwards said, had the boy 
been a fiasco, no concession would have 
been made to release the firm from its 
contract. 

A number of men of large means soon 
interested themselves in the future of the 
prodigy. Abbey and Grau were not even 
consulted, but one morning, without the 
least warning or explanation, Josef Hof- 
mann and his parents were not to be 
found. A concert had been advertised for 
that very evening and the house was sold 
out, while speculators were getting large 
premiums. 

Investigation resulted in. the discovery 
that the boy and his entourage had sailed 
for Europe taking with them a fund con- 
tributed by the public-spirited gentlemen 


above referred to. The understanding was 
that Josef was not to appear in public 
again until fully matured. An ennobling 
procedure! 

Yes, it was all of that, of course, but 
what of Abbey and Grau? Was it not a 
gross injustice to them? Abbey voluntarily 
settled claims amounting to more than 
$25,000 for cancelled dates. 
would have been sued.* Even the support- 


ing artists had to be paid as per their 


contracts. 


After all that Abbey had done for music 
and art in this country, when his health 
broke down a few years later and creditors 
were pursuing him to his grave, those rich 
gentlemen who cast all thoughts of him 
aside when planning for Hofmann’s future, 
Not one 
raised a hand to help, though, after he 
died, a benefit for his only child yielded 


left the impresario to his fate. 


a fair sum. 


In these days of two million dollar opera 
seasons, and $30,000 a year musical direc- 
tors, few of us can conceive of the risks 
assumed by the impresarios of a very -pre- 
carious period, but if any whom I can 
recall is worthy of a monument, Henry 
E. Abbey is the one, and this tribute could 
come from no source so gracefully as 
from the men whose wealth and generosity 
have made possible the present régime of 


grand opera in this country. 





LONDON ORCHESTRA AT 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Nikisch and His Men Create Wild En- 





thusiasm in Washington—Successful 
Piano Recital by Dagmar Rubner 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 16—The ap- 
pearance of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra in the capital was most cordially wel- 
comed. Before the concert Director Ar- 
thur Nikisch and his players were received 
by President Taft, being presented by the 
British Ambassador. 

The program called for both exceptional 
musicianship from the orchestra as well as 
a directorship that meant concentration and 
control of the forces and easy familiarity 


of the compositions. The symphony was the 


Beethoven Fifth in C Minor, which was 
given in a masterly manner and its con- 
clusion was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause. The tone poem of-“Don Juan” 
was received in the same enthusiastic man- 
ner. The First Hungarian Rhapsody in 
F, Liszt, was inspiring. The entire house 
rose in acknowledgement, while applause 


lingered long after the director had made 
several returns to the assembly and the 
orchestra, which had risen at the director’s 
signal had begun to disband. It was with 
a longing for more that the people filed out 
of the National Theater. The other num- 
bers were the “Oberon,” Weber, and “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” Wagner, Overtures. 

The second piano recital of Dagmar de 
C. Rubner, of New York, took place on Fri- 
day morning at the Playhouse. While her 
program was not pretentious, her selections 
displayed clear and beautiful technic, as- 
surance and precision. They included the 
works of Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Saint- 
Saéns, Mrs. Beach, W. Mason, Brahms 
and Liszt. Each number was heartily re- 
ceived, while “Au Matin,” Mason, met with 


such an outburst of enthusiasm that she 
was obliged to repeat it. She was also 
compelled to give an encore at the close 
of her program. Miss Rubner was assisted 
by Katherine Lincoln, soprano, who sang 


the Aria from “Louise,” Charpentier, and 
a group of French songs. 


Washingtonians, who have so little op- 
portunity to hear grand opera, were made 


familiar with the book of “Mona” last 
week through the reading by Amy Grant 
of New York. The musical setting was 
given by Harry W. Howard at the piano. 
By Miss Grant’s interpretation of various 
characters and her explanatory remarks, 
the audience was carried with Mona 
through her desires and passions, which 
finally meant only failure. W. H. 





D’Albert’s new opera, “The Conceded 
Wife,” already produced in Vienna and 
Hamburg, is soon to be given in ten other 
cities. 





Pietro Mascagni will not permit the 
chorus men in his company at the London 
Hippodrome to wear moustaches. 





Maggie Teyte announces a song recital in 
London for June 3. 


Otherwise he 





MR. FIEDLER’S FAREWELL 
CONCERT IN PITTSBURGH 


Boston Organization Closes Orchestral 
Season in That City, Playing a 
Program of High Merit 

PiitspurGH, April 15.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Max Fiedler con- 
ductor, gave the last of the season’s or- 
chestra concerts in Pittsburgh under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Asso- 
ciation last Monday. 

There was a choice program, and Mr. 


Fiedler scored a personal triumph. Be- 
cause it was his farewell appearance here 
as the head of this splendid organization, 
his work was doubly appreciated, and the 
large audience was not slow in demonstrat- 
ing its approval. 

The “Egmont” Overture, the Schubert 
B Minor, “Unfinished” Symphony, always 
favorites with musical Pittsburghers, were 
given dignified readings. Richard Strauss’s 
tone poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” 
proved intensely interesting. The Wagner 
numbers, Prelude to “Lohengrin” and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, were received with 
great appreciation. 

The soloist was Alwin Schroeder, first 
’cellist, contributing Tschaikowsky’s varia- 
tions. His work was most satisfying, dis- 
playing temperamental ability and complete 
mastery of the instrument. The entire per- 
formance was most gratifying and came as 
a fitting climax to a thoroughly enjoyable 
orchestra association season. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James 
Stephen Martin, director, gave a concert on 
Saturday, assisted by Sophie Kassimir, the 
young Russian soprano. The other soloists 
were members of the club and included 
Paul C. Maher, baritone, and John A. Hib- 
bard, bass. The program was miscellane- 
ous, including such folk songs as “Keys to 
Heaven,” “Santa Lucia,” “Scissors Grind- 
er,” “Ring Out Wild Bells,” and the “Blue 
Danube Waltz.” Sa 2 








Big Milwaukee Sunday Audience for 
Kubelik 


MILWAUKEE, April 15.—Jan Kubelik’s 
second appearance in Milwaukee this sea- 
son proved at least one thing—a good at- 
traction can attract a capacity house in 
Milwaukee of a Sunday afternoon. The 
Pabst Theater was filled, although not to 
the overflowing condition that marked the 
violinist’s first appearance last Fall, which 
was during a week-day evening. The most 
interesting number of his program was the 
Tschaikowsky D Major Concerto, seldom 
heard because of its difficulty of execution 
The accompaniment was by Ludwig 
Schwab. M. N. S. 
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APPLAUSE OFTEN THE SINGER’S RUIN 


An Invitation to Vocal Prodigality that is Hard to Resist—Why 
Many Promising Operatic Careers Are Cut Short—The 
Tremolo a First Sign of Trouble—-Dudiey Buck Analyzes 
the Effects of Strain and Suggests the Remedy 








‘6—° XTRAVAGANT applause is the ruin- 

ation of more than one great singer,” 

said Dudley Buck, the American voice 

teacher, a few days ago. “This is true 

patticularly of artists whose vocal re- 

sources are so opulent that they treat their 
voices as a spendthrift would his money. 

“Such an artist knows that when he sings 

a brilliant passage the audience will burst 

out in applause. Thus he is tempted each 


time to put more power into his singing 
in order to increase that applause. This 
vocal prodigality is bound to have its bad 
effect on the voice, and it is the chief rea- 
son why many opera singers have such 
short careers. To begin with, the vast size 
of an opera house makes it necessary for 
the singer to use a great volume of tone if 
he wants to fill the auditorium, and this 
extra expenditure of voice power 1s apt to 
leave the artist a vocal bankrupt. 

“One of the first results of misusing the 
voice in this way is the distressing tremolo 
which affects so many singers. This comes 
from straining the two sets of muscles 
which govern the larynx, one above it and 
one below. When these muscles are 
strained they do not balance, and the quiv- 
ering tremolo effect is produced. When a 
pupil comes to us with that vocal defect we 
remove this wobbly tone quality by pre- 
scribing a gentle exercise for these muscles 
just as in the case of any other muscular 
strain. 

“A nasal quality in the singer’s tone 1s 
another physiological fault which the vocal 
instructor must eradicate. It is caused by 
too much of the breath coming out through 
the nose. When the diaphragm sends the 
the lungs to produce the 
sound in the larynx, part of this breath 
goes through the lips and the remainder 
through the nasal passages. When the lat- 
ter proportion becomes too large the tone 
acquires that unpleasant nasal twang. The 
voice teacher must then train the singer to 
send so much of the breath through the 
lips that the nasality vanishes. 

“When the pupil sings off key it may be 
from any one of several causes. One of 
these is of course incurable—the lack of 
an ‘ear’ for pitch. I have had pupils whose 
friends told them that they sang flat simply 
because they did not have the necessary 
knack of determining whether or not their 
tones were true to the pitch. Of such a 
pupil I would inquire, ‘Do you realize that 
you are singing flat?? The answer would 
be, ‘Yes, but I can’t get the right tone.’ 

“That is either a case of voice fatigue 
or faulty tone production. When the sing- 
er’s voice is tired the only thing to do is 
to give it a rest for a while. As to the 
faulty tone production, that is where the 
voice doctors disagree. Placing the voice 
means nothing more nor less than sending 
the sound through a channel which is un- 





impeded and clear. No one teacher has an 
exclusive secret of success in this line. It 
all resolves into a question of teaching the 
pupil to produce his tones in the most 
natural manner, not the way into which he 
may have drifted, but the way which is 
natural to his own vocal equipment.” 





Dudley Buck, the Voice Teacher, of New 
York 


According to Mr. Buck, voice production 
is a fight between the muscles which con- 
trol the breath in its inspiration and in its 
expiration, while the throat is important 
only as an instrument which is played upon 
like a violin in the hands of a virtuoso. 

“Last but far from least in our catalogue 
of the faults which the vocal teacher is 
called upon to correct is imperfect enuncia- 
tion. The trouble with the enunciation of 
some singers is that like other human 
beings they begin well but thev are care- 
less about the ending. That is, the singer 
is particular as to how he attacks a word, 
but by the time the end of the word is 
reached he has forgotten to be distinct. It 
all depends upon the final consonant. Many 
singers fail to make this consonant clean- 
cut because they do not use the lips suff- 
ciently in their pronunciation. To make up 
for this omission they add an extra syllable 
to the word with the idea that this artifice 
is necessary to help the audience to under- 
stand. 

“For instance, when it comes to the word 


‘home’ some singers will pronounce it 
‘ho-mah.’ Instead of changing the word, 
they should send the final ‘m’ sound up 
through the nose. The word will then be 
understood, and as ‘m’ and ‘n’ are nasal 
consonants, they should be given their 
natural sound. The short duration of this 
nasal tone will keep it from being un- 
pleasant.” 

Mr. Buck had a considerable European 
career in opera before he entered the 
teaching field. “I remember one time with 
the Carl Rosa Company,” he reminisced, 
“when I had been laid up for a couple of 
weeks with throat trouble. At this inop- 
portune moment they asked me to sing 
Tannhduser at a day’s notice as the only 
way out of a desperate situation. Though 
I had never sung the part I studied it for 
a day and got through with the perform- 
ance all right. Afterwards the conductor 
said to me, ‘I can’t believe that this was, 
your first performance of Tannhdiuser— 
you seemed so sure of yourself.’ The rea- 
son for that was that I had observed the 
best qualities of all the great Tannhidusers 
whom I had heard, and when | went on 
the stage that night I knew exactly what I 
intended to do at each important point of 
the action.” 


BETTER DAYS COMING 
FOR BROOKLYN MUSIC 


Dr. Franklin W. Hooper Sees an In- 
creased Demand for Better Grade 
of Programs 
The 
fling 
decade 


ignis-fatuus which has been baf- 
Brooklyn concert managers for a 
seems to have been cornered at 
last. Public support of good music, long 
and ineffectually sought through educa- 
tional channels, is at hand, if we may ac- 
cept the assurance of so competent an 
authority as Dr. Franklin W. Hooper, di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. ' 

“Since the annexation of Brooklyn to 
New York there has been a downward 
tendency in civic life,” says Dr. Hooper. 
“The great influx of the poorer classes 
that found living cheaper across the East 
River caused a gradual readjustment of 
social conditions to the effect that good 
music and all entertainment for cultured 
people, because of the inroad of cheap 
amusement, suffered for lack of public re- 
sponse. 

“Already the tide is turning in the op 
posite direction. The Academy of Music, 
which was put up in the middle of the 
period of depression, will without doubt 
be self-supporting in five years and fully 
occupied by first class concerts through 
the entire season. 

“During the last season there have been 
forty-two concerts here, an average of 
more than one a week. There were thirty- 
six lectures and recitals, and they were 
well attended. The record is better than 
that of Manhattan. 

“There are only thirty seats unsold for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra next year, 
practically all of the old subscribers hav- 
ing renewed. The house was entirely sold 
out during the stay of that orchestra, as 
was the case in Baltimore, Boston and New 


York. We have been giving concerts of 
a higher class than in any city save Man- 
hattan itself.” WE oe ot 
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POHLIG ORCHESTRA 
BNDS 12TH SEASON 


Eighty-Seven Concerts Given by 
Philadelphia Organization 
An Important Year 


PHILADELPHIA, April 15.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra gave the twenty-fifth and 
closing pair of concerts of its twelfth sea- 
son at the Academy of Music last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, present- 
ing, according to the custom followed at 
the close of each season, the “request” pro- 
Mr. Pohlig from the 
numbers receiving the largest numbe of 


gram arranged by 


votes in the recent balloting bv patrons of 
the While the 


serves the privilege of selecting the num- 


orchestra. conductor re- 
bers to be played from among the several 
which stand at the head of the list in 
each of the divisions voted upon, the com- 
pleted program is an accurate reflection of 
the wishes and the tastes of a majority of 
the patrons. 

The numbers played last week were as 

Overture, “Sakuntala,”’ Gold- 
Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished), 


follows: 
mark; 


Schubert; Ride of the Valkyries, from 
“Die Walktre,” Wagner; preludes from 
Acts II and III, “The Jewels of the 


Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari; Character Piece, 
“In the Spinning Rooms,” Dvorak; Over- 
ture Solonnelle (1812), Tschaikowsky. 


These selections were all played in a 
manner that showed how perfectly Mr. 
Pohlig has brought the orchestra under 


control, and were received with many cor- 
dial demonstrations of admiration and ap- 
proval. According to the rule followed at 
the final concerts each season, Mr. Pohlig, 
when he made his appearance for the open- 
ing number, was welcomed by a fan-fare 


of trumpets, while all the instruments 
sounded their individual notes, the men 
standing. 

The orchestra has completed its long 


est, most arduous and by far its most im- 
portant season, and the results are highly 
satisfactory along all lines. Artistically, 
the work has been such as to call for 
sincere congratulation, while there has also 
been a gratifying advance financially, 
though, to be sure, there is still room for 
improvement in this important respect, and 
it is to be hoped that the list of guarantors 


creditable as it already is—may be en- 
larged next season. 
A total of eighty-seven concerts has 


been given in twenty-seven weeks during 
the season just closed. Aside from the 
regular course of fifty, the special gala 
concerts for the benefit of the Guarantee 
Fund, and the six popular concerts, all at 
the Academy of Music, the orchestra has 
played in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Akron, 
Q., Wilmington, Del., Camden and Atlantic 
City, N. J., Reading, Easton and Norris- 
ton, Pa., giving several concerts in some 
of these piaces with concerts as well in 
Kensington, Germantown, at the University 
of Pennsylvania and in the Stetson Hall, 
in this city. The programs have embraced 
almost every form and variety of orchestral 
music, a high standard having been per- 
sistently maintained, and the orchestra has 
indisputably increased its right to be num- 
bered among the greatest musical organiza- 
tions in the world. 

Mr. Pohlig, now that his long and try- 
ing season is over, justly happy at the 
excellent results produced, and with the 
cordial congratulations of the community, 
will soon depart for a Summer at his villa 
near Munich. A. ke 2: 


Humperdinck’s music to Shakespeare’s 
“Winter Tale” is to be performed at the 
Stuttgart Court Theater. 
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THE WAGNER OF “ PARSIFAL”’ 


Mr. Henderson’s Curious Comments on the Good Friday Per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House—Measuring 
Composers as Composers by Composers as Mere Men— 
Distinction Between Ordinary Mind and the Mind Creating 


By ARTHUR FARWELL Pa 








HE fundamental difference, in kind and 
degree, between the condition of mind 
of a creative artist while creating, and his 
comlition of mind when not creating, is a 
matter which appears to be in need of 
comment. The world always likes to think 
of its poets as at all times exalted bardic 
beings thrilled with Olympian inspiration, 
and inclines to become resentful when it 
discovers the sad fact that they are fond 
of a good dinner. It is as if the phenome- 
non presented a kind of incongruity or 
self-contradiction, of a nature damaging to 
the artistic dignity of the poet. 

If there is any one who, it seems, ought 
to grasp the matter aright, and to stand as 
mediator and interpreter between the ar- 
tist and the public, it is the critic. For 
in the capacity of appreciator, revealer and 
defender, as well as mere finder of fault, 
he should find his normal function. Yet the 
extraordinary comments made by W. J. 
Henderson on the recent Good Friday per- 
formance of “Parsifal,” in the New York 
Sun of April 7, indicate that not even in 


the critical fraternity can the creative artist 
expect to find understanding or faithful 
representation on this primary question of 
the difference between creative and “every 
day” mind, with its numerous brood of 
misconceptions. 

Mr. Henderson, in his article, first speaks 
of the practice of not including this “con- 
secrational stage festival play” in the regu- 
lar repertory, but of reserving it for special 
presentation on a religious feast day. While 
crediting this custom with the virtue of 
appropriateness, he lays stress principaliy 
upon his contention that the best reason 
for pursuing it is that “Parsifal” could 
“not at any time take its place in the regu- 
lar subscription series of performances,” 
that it gets its box-office value through the 
religious sentimentality aroused and main- 
tained by this setting of it apart as a re- 
ligious exercise, and that it maintains its 
artistic reputation by being thus treated in 
a way which prevents critical consideration 
of its weakness as an art work. The writer 
then draws a picture of the hearer, who, 
he says, regards it as a “proclamation of 
piety and religious philosophy,” and who 
“drinks in floods of instruction as rever- 
ently as he would from a third rate ser- 
mon by a man with half as much brains 
as he has himself.” 

This much is not surprising in anyone 
who in all sincerity can not lend his con- 
sideration to the work with greater sym- 
pathy. What Mr. Henderson then writes, 
however, is frankly impossible to explain 
as the declaration of any one who grasps 
the fundamental truths concerning the 
creative artistic mind. He writes: 


It would doubtless astonish him (the 
worshiper) were he to _ read the retro- 
spective remarks of Wagner himself on the 
production of the work at Bayreuth in 1882. 
When the master sat down to consider what 
had been accomplished be found his mind 
absorbed in matters of technic. One of them 
was a question of singing. 


Mr. Henderson cites this and further 
attention of Wagner to technical details 
of presentation as evidence that the mas- 
ter was a “true operatic artist,” that “his 
mind was intent on technical questions,” 
as though this were the Alpha and Omega 
of Wagner’s mentality, and as though it 
were to supersede, in our conception of 
the master, that deeper mentality which 
conceived and created the work itself! He 
is asking us to regard Wagner as a Beck- 
messer after all—one whose mind could not 


get beyond or under considerations of tech- 
nic! 

He gives Wagner credit, for this reason, 
for being a .good operatic artist, but says 
further: 

* * * But think of the shock of this 
to the emotional mystic sitting rapt in re- 
ligious awe at the foot of the dramatic altar 
of the Grail. How disappointed he would 
be in Wagner if he realized that that truly 
great man in the course of the rehearsals at 
Bayreuth was not striving day in and day 
out to inspire his singers with the uplifting 
spirit, the devotional exaltation, of the drama, 
but was doing all and the best be could to 
find out the surest way of getting the text 
and the music over the footlights! 

and caps this with the ultimatum. “No, it 
is indeed best that the worshipers should 
know as little as possible of the true in- 
wardness of things.” And again, “it is 
destructive to peer too deeply into the 
mind of the creative artist” (!), as though 
one were doing so in witnessing the artist 
perfecting the details of presentation of a 
work that the creattve artist had long since 
done with! The creative artist had been 
left behind when the last notes of the score 
were put down, and from that moment 
Wagner’s only legitimate or possible con- 
cern could be with a technical presentation 
of the work so perfect that his conception 
would be fully revealed. Granting a re- 
ligious meaning for the people in “Parsi- 
fal,” which Mr. Henderson does, as well 
say that the people would be disillusionized 
about the priest in knowing that he sees 
to it that the celebration of Mass is car- 
ried out with technical perfection. The 
world probably affords no more remark- 
able example of severe technical training 
than that practised by the Jesuits in the 
matter of enunciation. 

When it comes to citing Wagner’s spe- 
cial exercise of his objective knowledge of 
the technic of music-drama presentation as 
a reason for discrediting the general qual- 
ity and altitude of his mind as a man and 
a creative artist, it is criticism gone mad. 
To assume that sincerity in objective tech- 
nical carrying out of details argues the ab- 
sence of sincerity in the conceiving mind 
of the artist, or that any weight is lent to 
such an idea because of the religious char- 
acter of the work itself, is to bid good- 
bye to truth and reason, and to wrong the 
memory of a great man. 


Two Distinct Personalities 


What lies at the root of this comedy of 
errors? Simply this, in the present in- 
stance, that Mr. Henderson, in the en- 
deavor to twist the argument in the way he 
wishes it to go, ignores the fundamental 
fact that the man who was attending to 
singing and stage details was not the same 
man as the one who conceived and created 
“Parsifal.” 

They were both Wagner, to be sure; but 
one was Wagner manipulating externals, 
as any man could do, and the other was 
Wagner dead to the outer world and fac- 
ing the infinite vistas of his own subjec- 
tive vision, as only Wagner could do. These 
are two different men, conditioned by two 
totally different aspects of the law of life, 
which should not be confused. In one 
condition the artist may be absolutely trans- 
figured and exalted by that which his sub- 
jective mind with its infinite reach bestows 
upon him out of the teeming vast of the 
infinite uncreated; and in the other condi- 
tion he may be a very ordinary man, or 
something less than ordinary, limited in 
every way, physically and mentally—a 
merely objective, executive man, with a 
certain set of circumscribed abilities, large 
or small, as is the case with anyone else. 

The man who was attending to the man- 
ner in which the singers sang, or in which 
the scenic effects were arranged, could not 
by any possibility be the man conceiving 
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Amfortas, or Klingsor, or Kundry, although 
he might easily be the man who shad con- 
ceived those characters. For the first con- 
dition for the operation of the creative 
mind, which is purely subjective, is that the 
objective mind shall be asleep, or at least 
wholly passive, receptive, and automatic 
with reference to the subjective. 

The creative mind is the other side of 
the mind—the limitless “unconsciousness” 
behind the little limited consciousness that 
we know at all times. On this side is the 
finite of ourselves, that circumscribed thing 
that we know only too well, and of which 
we only too often tire because we so 
plainly see its bounds. On the other side 
is the infinite of ourselves, the whole of 
which we are the fragments, the realization 
of which we are the indication, the answer 
of which we are the prayer. Of this we 
can never tire because it is in itself in- 
finite refreshment and strength. 

No artist, or no man, is creative except 
when he is in a condition of receiving from 
the subjective mind. If he is making things, 
musical compositions or anything else, 
without such influx, it is certain that he is 
not creating, but merely arranging. The 
objective mind cannot create, it can only 
adjust, adapt, refer, compare, reject, and 
do things similar to these. It is the tool 
in the hand of the carpenter, but it is not 
the strength in his arm. 

What a man is, when the infinite of 
himself is unveiling to his inward gaze, is 
not to be measured by what he is when 
he is engaged in observing and dealing with 
external limited things. In the latter case 
a man knows what he is, what he is do- 
ing, and about what he can do. In rela- 
tion to his creative self he knows noth- 
ing of these things except as they reveal 
themselves to him in the exercise of his 
creativity. When a man sets out to make 
a barrel, i. e., to arrange known factors into 
the form of a known thing, he knows just 
what he is going to do and how he is going 
to do it, and he does that thing, and the 
result is what was plainly foreseen. A man 
does not go about composing a piece of 
music the same way. He does not know 
just what he is going to do, how he is 
going to do it, or what, the result is to 
be; he does not know what particular har- 
monies he is going to use, what unexpected 
changes will occur in his design as the 
composition advances, what unforeseen 


. leadings of musical vision or currents of 


musical feeling are going to carry him in 
directions in which he never expected to 
go. The result is more apt than not to 
be a total surprise to the composer, and if 
he has been successful he will find a beauty 
in his work far greater than any he could 
have thought of consciously beforehand, 
and a new reach of exaltation previously 
unforeseen and unimagined. If these things 
are not so—if he goes at it like the maker 
of barrels and knows all about it before- 
hand and after, if he is not caught up by 
a beyond-self which startles, surprises, 
gladdens, vivifies him at every turn, then he 
is not a composer—he is a barrel-maker. 
An artist may be a very good barrel 


maker in times other than those during 
which he is being a creative artist. But 
his excellence in tl's craft, even if he em- 
ploys it for barreling art—even sacred art 
—cannot possibly imply or impose limita- 
tion with respect of his greatness as a cre- 


ative artist. It has, frankly, nothing to do 
with it, except as any man might concern 
himself with the presentation of anybody’s 
previously completed art work to the pub- 
lic. A man may, however, be allowed a 
little extra warmth of enthusiasm in his 
concern for the child of his own rather 
than some one else’s brain, and possibly a 
greater degree of intelligence in the mat- 
ter, due to the residual effect on his ob- 
jective mind of its bath in the subjective. 
Still, the objective mind is often blinded 
by just this experience, so that another is 
better able to tell what to do with an art 
work than its creator is himself. One is 
reminded of Tiresias, who, being per- 
mitted to see into heaven, was blinded to 
the earth. 

Verlaine the sot was not Verlairie the 
inspired poet, nor was Spinoza the lens- 
maker Spinoza the man “intoxicated with 
God.” 

Our desire is to be our largest possible 
selves,_and. in appreciation, to appreciate 
the largest self of others. The last thing 
to do, therefore, is to measure a man’s 
vision by his eyesight, his dream by his 
craft, his spiritual and mental grandeur by 
his application to the technical need of the 
moment. 

An understanding of these things will 
not only fortify one against arguments of 
the kind advanced by the critic of the Sun, 
but will, or should, advance one toward 
the realization of his own latent possibili- 
ties. For in one way or another, and in 
one degree or another, the subjective mind 
of all of us has much—has everything, in 
fact—to give us from our beyond-self, just 
as Wagner’s had to give him, and a clear 
realization of that fact is the first step 
toward getting what it has to give. 





Something in Reserve 


Ernest Gamble, the basso, relates an 
amusing incident illustrating the general 
impression that the musical profession is 
a precarious one. After the program by 
the Gamble concert party in one of the 
New England towns one garrulous and in- 
quisitive old gentleman followed the com- 
pany back to its hotel seeking a pretext for 
conversation. Mr. Gamble was writing 
some letters in the writing room, so the 
elderly person took a seat at his elbow, 
opening his remarks with the usual “Where 
do you go from here?” After several other 
personal questions he leaned over confi- 
dentially and said, “Have you any trade 
to fall back on?” Mr. Gamble, rather as- 
tonished, answered “Why do you ask?” 
“Well,” the old man said, “there was a 
troupe got stranded here last Summer and 
one of them was a paper-hanger and an- 
other was a cigar-maker and both got jobs 
right away and I thought how fine it was to 
have a trade to fall back on.” 
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FORMS ALL-AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


Charles d’Albert, Pupil of Mahler ‘ns Deieck, Founder of New Phil- 
harmonic Organization in New York—Expects to Win Popu- 
lar Approval in Production of Great Works Seldom Performed 








The American Philharmonic Society 
Orchestra will be perhaps the next or- 
chestral organization to make its bow to 
the New York public. Charles d’Albert, a 
young Austrian, a pupil of the late Gustav 
Mahler and of Antonin Dvorak, the Bo- 
hemian composer, is the leading spirit of 
the new society, and he declares that he 
has something really new to offer. 

Like the London Symphony Orchestra, 
composed only of native English players, 
so will this new American Philharmonic 
contain only musicians of this country. 
Fifty of them have been gathered to- 
gether by Mr. d’Albert, and at the rehear- 
sals held thus far excellent results have 
been accomplished. Great works, which 
Mr. d’Albert says many of the conductors 
in this country hesitate to perform, partly 
because of their own limitations, but 
largely because of the demand of audiences 
for blare and noise, will be produced. Still, 
he declares, it is his intention, and will be 
his effort, to make a popular appeal and 
present those compositions given only in- 
frequently or otherwise not at all, in such 
a manner as to win public approval. 
Mahler’s great Eighth Symphony will be 
one of the compositions given, and poetic 
but unappreciated works of Mozart and 
Dvorak will have a medium for exposi- 
tion. 

Mr. d’Albert is a young man and his en- 
thusiasm and seriousness of purpose are 
uppermost, overshadowing his somewhat 
bitter arraignment of the customary at- 
titude exhibited toward young American 
musicians who are unable to gain hearings 
or show their worth. He also complains 
that most of the symphony orchestras are 
such in name only, and to bear out his 
contention asks how a really great per- 
formance can be given of a composition, 
like Beethoven’s “Leonore’” Overture, 
when perhaps one haphazard rehearsal has 
been held. Many rehearsals are necessary 
before anything like proficiency can _be 
gained, he asserts, and it is his intention 
to have his organization attain a high 
standard of perfection by thorough drill- 
ing. 

“A score is something more than a 
printed line,” he said. “But few  con- 
ductors seem to realize it. To me a score 


is so much poetry. Every bar, every note 
has a poetic meaning that can be brought 
out and should be brought out. There is 
life in it—humor, pathos, lightness, all the 
feelings of nature—but I go to a concert 
and see the conductor beating time while 
the music goes ‘Tum! tum! tum!’ Ah, it 
makes me sick and I have to leave! They 
have no life, these conductors. I have 
much life; I will show it. If Wagner were 
alive and could hear some of these or- 
chestras !” 

Many of Mr. d’Albert’s players have per- 
formed in notable organizations, others 
are artists discovered by him, who have 
never received proper recognition. Not 
novices, he explains, but musicians whose 
training has been thorough and efficient. 

The second rehearsal of the American 
Philharmonic Society Orchestra was held 
on Thursday of last week and another re- 
hearsal took place on the same day this 
week, at which Wagner’s Overture to 
“Tannhauser” and a Dvorak number were 
given. The first public performance of 
the orchestra has not yet been decided 
upon, 


UNIONIZING THE SINGERS 








England Now Has an Organization to 
Guard Members’ Rights 


The Amalgamated Musicians’ Unions 
of England now has a singers’ section, ac- 
cording to the New York Evening Post. 
Possessing no union of their own, and 
with no established or recognized rates 
of pay or conditions of employment to 
point to, chorus singers have been hith- 
erto at the mercy of the manager; and 
they have been exploited accordingly. 
They have been paid starvation wages, 
which have been further reduced by un- 
justifiable commissions; they have had to 
work unconscionably long hours, to give 
rehearsals without payment, to put up 
with intolerable dressing-room accommo- 
dation, to submit to arbitrary fines and 
deductions, and so on. 

As a specimen of the sort of contracts 
which has prevailed, a writer in the Lon- 
don Truth says he has heard of panto- 
mime performers engaged at 21s. a week 
—two houses a night, no play no pay, 


provide their own costumes, find their 
own fares, and pay a 10 per cent. “agent’s 
commission” in addition. The leading 


items of the chorus singers’ new charter 
are: (1) Abolition of agents’ commis- 
sion; (2) payment for rehearsals; (3) 
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payment for matinées; (4) payment of 
adequate salaries by the adoption of a list 
of minimum prices for each and every 
class of business; (5) proper and sanitary 
dressing-rooms; (6) adoption of contracts 
with clauses fair to both parties. As re- 
gards agents’ commissions it is hoped to 
do away with these by eliminating the 
agent altogether. 


NAMED “TOUR MANAGER” 
OF THE PHILHARMONIC 


W. L. Radcliffe, of “Washington, Ap- 
pointed by Mr. Leifels to Book Con- 
certs of New York Orchestra 


The appointment of W. L. Radcliffe as 
tour manager of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra for next season has been 
announced by Felix Leifels, manager of 
the orchestra. 

Mr. Radcliffe is the principal musical 











W. L. Radcliffe, Tour Manager of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


manager of the South, being the president 
of the Radcliffe Attractions of Washing- 
ton. He has been doing pioneer work for 
music below the Mason and Dixon line 
and is recognized throughout that section 
as one of the strongest influences for the 
awakening of appreciation in serious mu- 
sical attractions. For many years he was 
identified with the Lyceum business, but 
four or five years ago he realized that the 
time had come when the Southern cities 
were ready to give substantial patronage 
to concerts by the musical artists and or- 
chestras that confined their efforts to the 
beaten paths of the East and Middle West. 
Accordingly Mr. Radcliffe established the 
Radcliffe Bureau and undertook the man- 
agement of tours for musical celebrities 
through the South. He was responsible 
also for the tour of the Victor Herbert 
Orchestra last season and the return en- 
gagement this season. 

It is understood that twelve musical 
managers of New York City applied for 
the Philharmonic road management. 


Tecktonius to Tour Abroad 


Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, is to make 
an extensive tour of Europe this Spring. 
He will leave immediately after his fare- 
well concert at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on Thursday evening, April 25, at 
which he will be assisted by Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, and Alois Trnka, violinist. 


MASCAGNI HAS SCIENCE 
TO PROVE HIS FIDELITY 


Composer in London Writes His Wife 
That Phrenologist Said He Could 
Never Be Untrue to Her 





Rome, April 6.—How Pietro Mascagni, 
the composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Ysobel,” invoked the aid of the science of 
phrenology in an attempt to prove to his 
wife his constant devotion and fidelity, as 
well as other sidelights on the career of 
the Italian genius, is told in a forthcom- 
ing book by Edoardo Pompei. The author 
of the volume, which will be called “Pietro 
Mascagni, His Life and His Art,” is a 
music critic, and a close personal friend 
of the composer. The ups and downs of 
Mascagni’s life, his failures and conse- 
quent successes, together with many hereto- 
fore unpublished anecdotes about the com- 
poser, are set forth in an entertaining and 
interesting manner. 

When Mascagni first went to London the 
news of his enthusiastic reception there and 
the more than ordinary interest which the 
women of that city showed in him, of 
course, soon became known to his wife, 
who then wrote to the composer telling him 
not to let his London success and the temp- 
tations which he would meet lead him from 
the straight and narrow path. In answer 
the composer wrote: 

“My Dear Lina—I wish to tell you about 
a little incident which you will probably 
not believe, but which has deeply impressed 
me. There is here in London a doctor who 
is regarded as a very great scientist. He 
has made a specialty of anthropometry, and 
from characteristic signs in the cranium, 
face and hands he claims to be able to guess 
perfectly the temperament, the degrees of 
intelligence and the habits of his visitors. 

“T had the curiosity to interview him, 
and the other day went to his house, ac- 
companied by Riccardo Sonzogno, Valera 
and other friends. Naturally I did not give 
my name. The doctor, who is a fine look- 
ing man, asked me to sit down and began 
to examine my head. He measured the 
distance from the forehead to the ear and 
from the ear to the top of the cranium. 

“After a brief examination he said, ‘I 
must congratulate you. You possess one 
of the most perfectly shaped heads which 
I have ever seen. The distance from the 
forehead to the ear is remarkable, and that 
indicates a rare intelligence, an exceptional 
genius.” He then asked me if I was mar- 
ried. I replied in the affirmative, and the 
doctor said: 

“T thought so, for on your head I find 
a particular and infallible sign which means 
that you will never betray your conjugal 
fidelity. 

“This doctor is a true scientist, quite 
incapable of talking nonsense. You will 
perhaps laugh at my adventure, but I as- 
sure you the doctor is perfectly right. 

“Your own Pretro.” 





Dorothy Temple Soloist at Easter Ser- 
vices 

3oston, April 8.—Dorothy Temple, so- 
prano, of New York, came over to Boston 
especially to be soloist at the Easter serv- 
ices of the Orthodox Congregational 
Church, Melrose, Mass., yesterday. She 
sang, “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” 
and “Hosannah,” by Jules Granier. L. 





Arthur Rubinstein, who made an Amer- 
ican tour six years ago, has arranged to 
give four piano recitals in London in May 
and June. 
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SOME INTERESTING BOSTON CONCERTS 





Initial Effort of the South End Orchestra Club Meets With Success — 
Many Talented Pupils Heard in Recitals—Other Musical Hap- 


penings of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 15, 1912. 


N interesting program was given by the 
South End Orchestral Club, Arthur 
Shepherd, conductor, on April 10, before 
an enthusiastic audience. The club was as- 
sisted by Mary Kimball, soprano, and Mel- 
Bryant, violinist. This was the 
initial concert given by the South End 
Settlement School. Judging from the ex- 
cellent work of the orchestra, many of the 
little artists will be heard from later, espe- 
cially the violin soloist, Mr. Bryant, 
played with the skill and finish of a vir- 
tuoso. He gave as his encore number the 
Menuet, Beethoven. Miss Kimball sang 
with her usual success. Much credit is due 
Mr. Shepherd for his skillful handling of 
the orchestra, which showed to advantage 
his good training. 

Marion Banfill, pianist, was the assisting 
soloist at a recital given by the pupils of 
Mrs. S. B. Field, on April 8, including 
Dacres Wilson, tenor; Malcolm W. Free- 
man, baritone, and Mrs. Ada Belle Child, 
contralto. Mr. Wilson sang with sincerity 
and taste, and Miss Banfill played with her 
usual good technical ability and skill. Mrs. 
Child and Mr. Freeman sang their num- 
bers effectively, and were particularly good 
“O, that we two were May- 


vin H. 


who 


in their duet, 
ing,” Nevin. 

Dudley Buck’s “Story of the Cross,” was 
given on Easter at the First Congregational 
Church, Winchester. The soloists were 
Raymond Simonds, tenor, and Herbert W. 
Smith, baritone. 

Ellen Christensen, a 
Brigham, gave a recital on April 8 Her 
program consisted of Mendelssohn, Beet- 
hoven, Grieg, Mozart and Haessler num- 
bers. 

Mary Helen Pumphrey, Class of ‘II, a 
pupil of Carl Faelten, played before the 
Apollo Club at the last concert. Miss 
Pumphrey played the Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 12, Liszt, which won hearty applause. 
She gave as her encore number the “Spin- 
ning Song.” 

\ recital was given before the Dorches- 
ter Women’s Club by Carolyn Ingalls, a 
pupil of Katherine Crockett, on April 11. 
Miss Ingalls was assisted by Clifford Las- 
sen, baritone, and Mildred Eichler, ’cellist. 

A Dubois program was‘given in the First 
Congregational Church at Woburn on Palm 
Sunday, when the sacred cantata, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,’ Dubois, was 
sung, preceded by an organ recital of Du- 
bois compositions, including “Marche 
Heroique,” “Offertory” and “Grand 
Choeur,” by the Young People’s Chorus, 
Walter H. Lewis, conductor, assisted by 
Mary G. Ogilvie, soprano; Harold S. Tripp, 
tenor, and Louis Schalk, baritone. F. Per- 
cyval Lewis is organist. The chorus was 
also assisted by the Gunnar Ekman Or- 
chestra. 

Charles Banfill, violinist, a pupil of 
Adamowski, played before the Dorchester 
Women’s Club on April 7. His numbers 
included the “Scéne de Ballet,” by De Be- 
riot, which he played in a talented manner. 

Junius W. Hill, teacher of piano and har- 
mony, will give up his studio work in Bos- 
ton and will leave for Redlands, Cal., in 
May to join his family. Mr. Hill has been 
extremely successful in his work here, and 
his departure for the West will be re- 
gretted by his pupils and a large circle of 
friends. 

A piano recital was given on 
Ethel Winship Dailey, 
Yerrenton. Her program included selec- 
tions by Bach, Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin. 
She displayed great technical ability in her 
3eethoven number and in her Ballade, G 
Minor by Chopin. The audience was en- 
thusiastic in its applause. The Prelude and 
Fugue by Bach she played in a broad style, 
showing good training. 

“In a Persian Garden 
Liza Lehmann, 


pupil of Eleanor 


April 9 by 
a pupil of Helen M. 


a song-cycle by 
was given on April 10 be- 
fore a large audience. The soloists were 
Evelyn Blair, soprano; Adelaide Griggs, 
contralto; John E. Daniels, tenor; Leverett 


.McCormick; 


B. Merrill, basso, and Earl William Smith, 
accompanist. Beside the accompaniment 
‘work, Mr. Smith played the Sonata, op. 49, 
va 3, Weber, and Barcarole, op. 27, No. 

, Moszkowski. 

"A recital was given on April 10 by 
Frieda Gerhard, ’f&, a pupil of Carl Fael- 
ten. Miss Gerhard played her numbers in 
a finished style, characteristic of the train- 
ing given at the Faelten School. Mr. Fael- 
ten’s Interpretation Lessons, given weekly, 
are instructive and largely attended. He 
gave as his lesson on April 3 three Bee- 
thoven Sonatas, while his lesson of April 
10 included Beethoven, Heller, Chopin, 
Cesek and Godard. 

George E. Rasely, tenor, and Herbert W. 
Smith, baritone, sang the “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” in Fitchburg. Mr. Rasely 
did especially good work in the “Sixth 
Word,” written for tenor and chorus. He 
is a pupil of Frank E. Muzzy, and is at 
present substituting at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York City. Mr. Smith also 
contributed largely to the success of the 
evening. He excelled in the “Fourth 
Word,” given to the baritone. Mr. Smith 
is a pupil of Gwilym Miles. The chorus 
work was done effectively. 

The fiftieth concert of the music depart- 
ment of the city of Boston was given on 
April 12, by John A. O’Shea, organist. Be- 
side the older composers of note, Mr. 
O’Shea played numbers by local compos- 
ers, including the Requiem, by Chadwick, 
“Concert Study,” Whiting, and his own 
composition, “Venetian Nights.” All the 
numbers were enthusiastically received and 
he was obliged to repeat his number twice 
as an encore. 

Elizabeth McNamara, soprano, a pupil of 
the Hubbard Studios, gave a song recital 
at Milford on April 12. She was assisted 
by Virginio Cappeloni, baritone. Carolyn 
Hooker, another pupil, has a large class at 
Haverhill, and has also given many success- 
ful concerts this-season. The results of 
this season at the Hubbard Studios have 
been most gratifying, many pupils having 
been placed in this city and vicinity. 

Grace Goff, soprano, ee 8 Teresa Keat- 
ing, contralto, nupils of J. Buckingham, 
sang before the members of ae Holy Name 
Society, Providence, on April 14. 


A. E. 








Activities in New York 
Schools and Studios 











New York School of Music Concert 


An elaborate program cf twenty-seven 
numbers was presented in a concert by the 
pupils of the New York School of Music 
and Arts on April 10 under the direction 
of Ralfe Leech Sterner. Many of the stu- 
dents displayed real talent in numbers 
which were in some cases most ambitious. 
Helen Wolverton acted as the efficient ac- 
companist. The program follows: 


“The Jewel Song,” from 
Foster; ‘‘Marta,’’ 


“Faust,” Elizabeth 
Fantasie, J. Ascher, Jessie 
Augusta Wright; “A Te O’Cara,” from I Puri- 
tani,” Johannis Middelkoop; Polonaise, Chopin, 
Eleanor Lois Fields; “The Nightingale’s Song, 
Nevin, May Sybil Burstein; ‘Waldesrauschen,” 
Liszt, Mary J. Claydon; “Ah! Non Credea 
Mirarti,” from “La Sonnambula,” Lillian Amend 
Dove; ‘‘Mouvement Perpetuel,” Weber, Master 
Moritz Blum; “Sunlight,” Harriet Ware, Arline 
Edgerton Felker; “Le Papillon,” Lav: allee, Mignon 
“Connais Tu Le P ays?”’ from 
“‘Mignon,’’ Elsa Vallois Geiger; Barcarolle, Mac- 
Dowell, Maud S. Rolston; ‘Bedouin Love Song,” 
Pinsuti, William G. Schwarz; “Under the Rose,” 
Fisher, Charlotte M. Wilson; ‘Duet, “LT? Addio,”’ 
Nicolai, Litian Amend Dove and Johannis Mid- 
delkoop; “A Birthday,’ Woodman, May Belle 


Wood: Valse “C hromatique,” Godard, Lionel F. 
Petford; “The Gardener,”’ Neidlinger, Bessie Ver 
Bryck; ‘“‘The Swallows,’’? Cowen, Mina Dorward 


Lunn; “An Evening Song,” Biumenth - &-. 
Murtagh; Dramatic Impersonation, ‘Zingarella,”’ 
May Sybil Burstein; “Asleep,” Moir, Muriel 
Moore; “Oh! Sweet Flower, Pure and Rare,” 
from “Marta,” Frederick Maroc; “I Know a Hill,” 
Whelpley, Edith Strangman; “One Fine Day.” 
from Madama Butterfly,” Ruth Benton; “A Forest 
Song,” Whelpley, Charlotte Segler; Duet, “Go, 
Pretty Rose,’’ Marzials, Arline Edgerton Felker 
and Mignon’ MacCormick. 


x * * 

Recital by Virgil Puplis 
The Tuesday afternoon recital for the 
young pupils of the Virgil Piano School 
was a great success. Tekniklavier practice 
had evidently interested them to keep at 


their technic and left them free to devote 
considerable attention to expression. The 
following program was given: 


Romance, Woodinan, Thelma Reis; Valse, D 
Flat, Moszkowski, Marion Blair; ‘‘May Party,” 
Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Adelaide Dowd; ‘‘Cabaletta,”’ 


Lack, Inez Gower; ““Humming Bird,’ Mrs. A. M. 
Virgil, Miss Ricci; “‘Love Song,” Elgar, 
Clouds Hover,’’ MacDowell, Eminma Lipp; “Polish 
Dance,” Thome, Margaret Strecker; ‘“‘Preambule,”’ 
Bach, Lucille Oliver; Polonaise, Mrs. A. M. Vir- 
gil, Inez Gower; Valse Caprice, Newland, Miss 
Bahrenburg; Melody, Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Lucille 
Oliver. 
x * * 


Mrs. Copp’s Lecture 


An interesting lecture was delivered 
the studio of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
last week by Mrs. Fletcher Copp on her 
method of teaching music to children. 


NEWARK ORPHEUS CLUB 
IN SPLENDID CONCERT 


Nevada Van Der Veer and Katherine 
Eyman Assist in Ambitious Program 
—Harold Bauer with Kneise's 

Newark, N. J., April 12.—The Orpheus 
Club closed its twenty-third season in a suc- 
cessful concert before an audience which 
crowded Wallace Hall on Wednesday. The 
club was in the hands of its able conductor, 
Arthur Mees, and had the assistance of Ne- 
vada Van Der Veer, contralto, and Kath- 
erine kyman, pianist. High praise would be 
given to this talented male chorus by simply 
saying its concert was of the usual fine or- 
der, but on this occasion it fairly outsang 


itself, and gave to the enthusiastic patrons 
a concert which completely eclipsed all 
previous endeavors. 

The feature was the singing of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s American Indian 
songs, “From the Land of the Sky-blue 
Water,” “The White Dawn Is Stealing,” 
“Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,” and “The 
Moon Drops Low.” The club responded to 
the call of these interesting and colorful 
songs, skilfully maintaining the atmosphere 
and character in a manner which met with 
the immediate recognition and applause of 
the hearers. The other choral numbers were 
Hammond’s “Lochinvar,” Eckert’s “Sailor’s 
Song,” Svedermann’s “Peasants’ Wedding 
March,” and Arthur Foote’s “Bedouin 
Song.” 

Mme. Van Der Veer called forth consid- 
erable enthusiasm by the charm of her rich 
meszo and her pleasing personality. Her 
numbers included songs by James Hook, 
Landon Ronald, and Mary Turner Salter, 
all of which were done artistically. 

Miss Eyman’s playing, in which Newark 
may justly take pride, was extremely grati- 
fying to all those familiar with her devel- 
opment as a pianist. With each appear- 
ance she shows further growth toward vir- 
tuosity that is startling in its breadth and 
technical equipment. The Paganini-Schu- 
mann E Major Caprice, two Chopin num- 
bers, Iljinsky’s “Berceuse,” a Liszt “Liebe- 
straum,” and a MacDowell Etude, formed 
her part of the program, and were played 
with a fluency and grasp which elicited pro- 
longed applause. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave its fourth and 
last concert on Thursday, having performed 
in an admirable manner. The program was 
fully satisfying in every respect. C. H., 








Roman Pianist in Louisville 


Loutsvitte, April 15.—Luigi Gulli, the 
eminent .concert pianist and teacher of 
Rome, made his American début last week 
at the Woman’s Club, before an audience 
of the invited guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
B. Speed, who later gave a private musical 
at their home. 

Signor Gulli revealed himself as an ar- 
tist of the first rank, playing a program of 
Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Chopin and 
Schumann, in a manner that displayed 
majesty of tone and technical alertness. 
Signor Gulli goes from Louisville to New 
York at the invitation of Franz Kneisel, 
to play before the Bohemian Club. He will 
also give a public recital in New York at 
an early date. ? ©. 





Florence Mulford Entertains for Charity 


Florence Mulford lent her home and her 
talent for a benefit Wednesday afternoon 
for the Mary Fisher Home of Tenafly, 
N. J. The subject for the afternoon was 
“The Poet and the Child,” and the lecturer 
was assisted by Mme. Mulford, who in- 
terpreted a number of child poems musi 
cally. 








MARIE 


CASLOVA 


In America 1913 


MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Avenue 


REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna a rgpetnaerd 


Following the most successful ratic engage- 
ment in the annals of the City pe Mexico, Miss 
Vicarino is now winning new laurels as Prima 
Donna at the Payret, Havana. 


“Miss Vicarino was greeted with salvos of ap- 
ote as a just reward for her artistic work. 

he was a most charming Mimi, and she and 
Signor Constantino were repeatedly recalled before 
the curtain.”—El Triumpho. 


“We have had Patti, Neillson and Storchio in 
Traviata, and now we have one as great as any— 
Regina Vicarino.’’—El Diario. 


Returning to United States May 1 
DIXIE HINES, Perscnal Representative 
1402 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


JOURDAN HERBST 


Edwin Jourdan Herbst—Organ and Piano. 
(Late organist of the American Church 
of Munich.) Students wishing to spe- 
cialize on the organ, will receive in- 
struction in the Catholic and Protestant 
Liturgy. 


Care MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
313 Fifth Ave., New York. 
*Phone 1730 Madison Sq. 


amor L LAWRASON 


Voice Production and 
Technic 


New York 























322 West 57th Street, New York 


"Phone, 8945 Columbus 


¢ DETWEILER 


PIANIST 
Teaching and Recitals Drake School of Music 
Auditorium, Chicago 
N. VALENTINE 


PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist, Teacher and Coach 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
56 EAST 34th STREET 99 EUCLID AVENUE 
"Phone 8743 Mad. Sq. "Phone 599 E N.Y. 
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TINE MILLER 


Soioist Cincinnati Festival 1912—and Worcester—Second Appearance | Vocal Teacher, 


CONTRALTO | 


1003 HEBERTON 
STREET 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








HERMAN 


DEVRIES 


Late Primo Basso Cantante with Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, New York 


Opera and Oratorio 


Covent Garden, London; Grand and Opera Comique, Paris 
Mrs. Herman Devries, Assistant, 518 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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MME. JOMELLI IN MEMPHIS 





Famous Soprano in Postponed Recital 
Delights Her Audience 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 14.—This is to 
be a busy month for the music lovers of 
the city. It is either a feast or a famine. 
.ve had one concert in February, two in 
March and now comes April, simply “rain- 
ing” music. 

Last Monday night the Bloom Orchestra 
gave a beautiful program at the Lyceum. 


Tuesday night Mme. Jeanne Jomelli gave 
the recital she was to have given in Jan- 
uary. Arriving at 8:30 P. M. on a train 
from Chicago that should have reached 
here at 9:30 A. M., she went from the train 
to the opera house and began her recital at 
g o'clock. Her program consisted of 
groups of German, French and English 
songs and was a rare treat. The audience 
was delighted with her beautiful voice and 
charming personality. The singer was as- 


sisted by Harold Osborn Smith, whose 
piano numbers were thoroughly anpre- 
ciated. This was the fifth concert of the 


all-star course. 

Carl Fiqué, of Brooklyn, is giving a se- 
ries of five lecture recitals here. His sub- 
jects are Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelung” 
and one lecture on “Orchestration.” These 
lectures are free to the public and are un- 
der the auspices of Goodwyn Institute. 


On Good Friday night the vested choir 
of the First Methodist Church gave the 
“Seven Last Words of Christ” by Dubois 
under the direction of Herman Keller. 

On the same night the Grace Episcopal 
Church choir presented the Prologue and 
first part of Gounod’s “Redemption,” “The 
Crucifixion”; choirmaster, Ernest’ FE. 
Hawke. S. B. W. 


MOLLENHAUER’S TOUR 








Will Travel Through East and South 
with Boston Festival Orchestra 


Boston, April 15.—Emil Mollenhauer, 
the conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, Apollo Club and other organiza- 
tions, will leave this week for the annual 
Spring tour of the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, of which also he is conductor. 
The tour this season will occupy three 
weeks and cover the important cities of the 
East and South. 

Mr. Mollenhauer is closing an exceed- 
ingly busy season, for outside of his work 
in rehearsing his various choruses he has 
devoted much attention to coaching and 
has numbered among the artists who have 
been with him this season many prominent 
oratorio singers. 

This season there have been the usual 
four concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society and four concerts given by the 
\pollo Club, at which excellent programs 
have been given, with soloists of excep- 
tional note in several cases. Possibly the 
most noteworthy performance of the 
Handel and Haydn Society this season was 
that of “St. Paul,” which was given at 
the final concert. This oratorio had not 
heen given by the society before for about 
fifteen years. In February Mr. Mollen- 
hauer was the conductor at the music 
festival in Concord, N. H., given by the 
Concord Oratorio Society. 2. ba Be 


ANOTHER AMERICAN FOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Paul Althouse, Pupil of Oscar Saenger, 
Signed for Four Years by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza 


Paul Althouse, the young American 
tenor, who hails from Pennsylvania, a pu- 
pil of Oscar Saenger, has been engaged for 
four years by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, to sing leading roles. 

Mr. Althouse was favorably known as a 
local singer in Philadelphia when he was 
influenced by friends to come to New York 
to accept a church position at the West 
End Collegiate Church, and to enter the 
studios of Oscar Saenger to prepare for 
opera. When he began his work Mr. Saen- 
ger predicted that he would soon occupy 
a place on the operatic stage and promised 
to see that he got the engagement when he 
was capable of doing the work. 

This spring Mr. Saenger decided that 
Mr. Althouse was ready and_made an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Gatti-Casazza. Mr. 
Althouse sang and was requested to make 
another appointment. On the second occa- 
sion Caruso and other important members 
of the Metropolitan company were present 
and the enthusiasm of Mr. Gatti and these 
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Paul Althouse, American Tenor, Who 
Will Sing with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


singers was such that Mr. Saenger was of- 
fered a four years’ contract immediately 
for Mr. Althouse to sing only leading 
roles. 

His engagement marks cone more step in 
the conquering of the operatic stage in this 
country by American artists. It also is 
another step in the recognition of the 
American singing teacher. The engagement 
of this Saenger pupil only adds one more 
to an already long list of singers who have 
been engaged for opera here and abroad 
after only an American training under this 
teacher. 
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Transcontinental Tour of America, 


Management, Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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WILLIAM POMEROY FROST 


TENOR 


Telephone, 4817 Columbus 





251 West End Ave., New York 





Goetze-K ellner 


Management, ‘HAENSEL & L & JONES, 1 Ei 1 East ¢ 42d ‘St., New Y York 


“The perfection of Quartet Playing.’ 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization, the 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


In America, beginning November 13, 1911 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON. 
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Soloist VOLPE 
ORCHESTRA 


Carnegie Hall 
New York, March 26 
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868 Carnegie Hall, New York 








FIRST MANNES RECITAL 


Violinist and Pianist Unite in Perform- 
ance of Rare Excellence 


David and Clara Mannes gave the first 
of their series of -Friday afternoon violin 
and piano recitals at Rumford Hall, New 
York, on April 12. Their program con- 
sisted of Grieg’s F Major Violin Sonata, 
Mozart’s D Major Sonata, Bach’s “Air on 
the G String,” a Beethoven “Minuet,” a 


Brahms “Intermezzo” and Debussy’s “En 
Bateau,” the same composer’s “Minuet” 
being given by way of encore. The two 
artists are admirably adapted to work of 
this kind. There is a rare artistic sympa- 
thy between them that gives their playing 
an exceptional degree of smoothness, bal- 
ance and finish. Mr. -Mannes’s perform- 
ance was characterized by beauty of tone 
quality, technical finish, surety of intona- 
tion and poetic imagination combined with 
scholarly seriousness. Mrs. Mannes knows 
perfectly how to make the most of the 
piano part without ever obliterating the 
perfect balance of the ensemble. 

The inspiring Grieg Sonata was given a 
beautiful reading, one which brought out all 
the fragrance and picturesque elements of 
this music. Especially pleasing was the 
poetic Allegretto. Mr. Mannes’s work in 
the Bach, Beethoven and Brahms numbers 
was much applauded, and he played De- 
bussy’s “En Bateau” with much delicacy of 
effect. The artists chose the Mozart Son- 
ata with good judgment, for it is one of the 
finest of the set for violin and piano; fur- 
thermore, it is played little, as there seems 
to be a notion prevalent that only the two 
sonatas in A Major and in B Flat Major 
are worthy of performance in present-day 
concert halls. There was much spirit in 
the opening Allegro, while the Andante 
cantabile, one of those sublime inspirations 
which we cherish dearly, was given with 
fervor and true artistic feeling. The last 
movement, with its changing rhythms, 
brought the first of these afternoon re- 
citals to a delightful. close and the artists 
were much applauded and recalled to the 
stage a number of times at the conclusion 
of the recital. H. K. 


MUSIC OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


Mme. Narodny and Miss Hoegsbro Ap- 
pear in Wilmington, N. C. 


Witmincton, N. C.,, April 15.—Mme. 
Narodny, soprano, assisted by Inga 
Hoegsbro, pianist, gave a song recital at the 
Academy of Music on April 9, which 
proved to be one of the most successful 
musical events, both from a financial and 
artistic standpoint, given for a long time 
in Wilmington. Soth artists are special- 
ists in the interpretation of the music of 
northern Europe. Mme. Narodny is from 
Finland and has given recitals in her na- 
tive country and in Russia, besides success- 
ful appearances in many European cap- 
itals. She has a beautiful, clear soprano 
voice and her sympathetic rendering of her 
songs, her perfect technical control and her 
musicianship represent a combination which 
shows the true artist. 

Miss Hoegsbro hails from Denmark and 
has established a splendid reputation for 
herself throughout the United States as a 
piano virtuoso and accompanist and an in- 
terpreter of Scandinavian music. She is a 
pupil of Sinding. 

The program consisted of Russian, lin- 
nish and Norwegian numbers. Each song 
and each piano solo was encored and the 
enthusiastic audience remained in _ their 
seats at the end of the recital until they 
could induce the artists to grant more en- 


cores, 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA TO 
SING IN MEXICO OPERA 





Popular Metropolitan Basso Engaged 
Also to Appear During Forthcoming 
Paris Season 








—Photo Copyright Mishkin. 


Andrés P. de Segurola, Basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Andrés P. de Segurola has just been en- 
gaged by the M. Sigaldi Opera Company, 
which will give a season of grand opera in 
Mexico City from September 15 to October 
25. Mr. de Segurola, after an active sea- 
son at the Metropolitan, in which he sang 
the leading bass roles, will be the leading 
bass during the Paris season of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and will also sing 
the leading bass roles with the Mexican 
Opera Company in “Faust,” “Mignon,” 
“Barber of Seville,’ “Huguenots,” “La 
Bohéme” and “Puritani.” 

Other artists engaged for the same com- 
pany are Bonci, Melba and Luisa Villani. 


Recital by Olive Carey Owens 


Olive Carey Owens will give 
cital at the studio of her 
stantino Yon, on 
April 21. 
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(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President 


Special Summer Session, June 24th to August 2d 
Unusual advantages for teachers 


27th SEASON BEGINS OCTOBER Ist, 1912 
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212 W. 59th St., New York City 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of correcting defective 
voices whether in the medium or high tones, has 
returned from Paris, where-she met with marked 
success with her method of voite_placing. She has 
resumed instruction at her Studio, 54 West 39th 
Street, and will be pleased to give her advice to 
anyone who would like to consult her on the sub- 
ject of voice placing. Apply by letter. 
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SOPRANO 


113 Macon St. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
» Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 


Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 


Telephone, 4881 Lenox. 


GAREISSEN 


New York City 
Stedio Hall. 50 East 34th Strees 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hail 


Also a few serious prete at his residence-studio, 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street 
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Residence, 450 Riverside Drive, New York. Tel. 4208 Morningside 
Organist Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church 


§. William Brady 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 28 West 33d St., New York 


MARION MAY 
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Sole Direction 


MARC LAGEN, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


VIRGINIA ROOT 


SOPRANO 
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International Tour, 1910-1911 
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Carnegie Hall 
New York, N.Y. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








WO volumes of piano studies from the 
press of Arthur P. Schmidt are “Pro- 
gressive Studies in Octave Playing,”’* by 
Charles Dennée, and a new edition of 
“Ten Selected Studies,” by Edmund Neu- 
pert, both published in the splendid edition 
“Schmidt’s Educational Series.” 

The Dennée volume contains prepara- 
tory exercises, to be practised in all major 
and minor keys, which enable the student 
to get himself in condition for the studies 
themselves. These are made up of various 
études, some by Mr. Dennée himself and 
others by Gurlitt, Parlow, Vogt, Bernhard 
Wolff, Eggeling, Biehl, Foote, Mozart 
(from the Sonata in D Major), Spindler, 
Lynes, Bach and Pacher. They are well 
edited and fingered and should serve a 
long-felt want in piano teaching, where 
the teacher has considerable difficulty in 
finding material for his pupils to culti- 
vate their ability in the direction of play- 
ing octaves. 

The Neupert studies are not new to 
teachers, having originally been published 
in 1883. This edition is calculated to pre- 
sent ten of the most helpful of his studies, 
and their musical value will no doubt in- 
sure them of a new lease of life. It was 
to Edmund Neupert, himself a Norwegian 
pianist of note, that Edvard Grieg dedi- 
cated his Piano Concerto in A Minor, and 
Neupert’s thorough musicianship and com- 
mand of the keyboard is convincingly 
shown in these études. 


x * * 


T HREE compositions, a secular “Ber- 
ceuse’+ and two sacred songs, “With 
Broken Heart” and “Softly Now the Light 
of Day,” by Earle D. La Ross, a young 
American pianist, appear from the Theo- 
dore Presser Co., in Philadelphia. 

The “Berceuse” is a quiet Andante in 
six-eighth time, D flat major, and its 
very simplicity ‘will make it acceptable to 
both singer and public. Melodically it is 
smooth and appealing and the piano part 
is well written. “With Broken Heart” 
is a good type of sacred song, straight- 
forward in manner and effective when well 
sung; in “Softly Now the Light of Day” 
Mr. La Ross has produced a melody that 
should become very popular. The middle 
section is well contrasted and the return 
of the first part, completine the three- 
part song form, makes a satisfactory end- 
in 

‘A working knowledge of what is vocal 
is shown in the three songs, and they at- 
test the composer’s musicianship, which is 
of a high order. 


* * * 


ROM the press of the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co. come a number 
of new anthemst by Bradford Campbell. 
They are “‘Come,’ Said Jesus,” “Crown 
Him King of Kings,’ “The Voice of 
Jesus” and a bright carol-anthem for Eas- 
ter, “Welcome, Happy Morning.” They 
all show the same excellent musicianly 
qualities which have previously been noted 
in Mr. Campbell’s work in these columns 
and should find favor with organists and 
choirmasters throughout the country. 

An anthem of Mr. Campbell’s, “Thy 
Way, Not Mine, O Lord,” appears from 
the Tullar-Meredith Co., and has much to 
commend it. The organ part is full and 
solid and the voice writing well done. 





*“PRoGRESSIVE STUDIES IN OcTAVE PLAYING.” 
For the Piano. By Charles Dennée. Published 
by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. (Schmidt’s 
Educational Series, No. 37). Price, $1:00; ‘*TEN 
Se.ectep Stupies.” For the Piano. By Ed- 
mund Neupert. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston, Mass. (Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 
61). Price, $1.00. 

+“Berceuse.” Song for a Medium Voice. By 
Earle D. La _ Ross. Price, 40 cents: “WitH 
BroKeEN Heart.’ Song for’a high voice. By 
Earle D. La Ross. Price, 50 cents; “Sorrty Now 
THE Licut oF Day.” Song for a Low Voice. 
sy Earle D. La Ross. Price, 50 cents. All pub- 
lished by the Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

t** ‘Comg,’ “Crown Him KING oF 
Kincs,” “THe Voice or Jesus.” Anthems for 
Mixed Voices. By Bradford Campbell. Price, 
12 cents each. ‘“Wetcome, Happy Morninoc.” 
Easter Anthem for Mixed Voices. By Bradford 
Campbell. Price, 15 cents. All published by the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Co., New York. 
“Try Way, not Ming. O Lorp.” Anthem for 
Mixed Voices. By Bradford Campbell. Pub- 
lished by the Tullar-Meredith Co., New York. 
Price, 12 cents. 


Sarip Jesus,” 


HE Jingle Series for Piano,’$ by 
W. H. Neidlinger, is a charming set 
of teaching pieces built on nursery rhymes. 
The pieces are “Ding, Dong Bell,” “The 
Man in the Moon,” “Goosey, Goosey Gan- 
der,” “Who Killed Cock Robin?” and “Hey 
Diddle Diddle,” and in them Mr. Neidlin- 
ger, who is better known as a composer of 
anthems, has demonstrated that he pos- 
sesses ability to write a set of instructive 
pieces with distinct musical value. The 
rhymes are printed over the musical score, 
and in this way hold the child’s attention 
while playing the pieces. They are all 
Grade I[ and II. 

In the “Beginner’s Series,” for piano, 
the house of Maxwell has well provided 
acceptable teaching material. In it are 
to be found “Three Miniatures” by Her- 
man Spielter; “In the Field,” by W. H. 
Neidlinger; a set of three pieces, “The 
Cricket,” “The Grasshopper” and “The 
Humming Bird”; “Fourteen Cameos,” by 
John B. Grant; “In a Foreign Land,” by 
W. H. Neidlinger, containing three short 
sketches. 


Mr. Neidlinger has also written some 
very clever children songs in “The Old 
Hippopotamus,” “The Funny Little Gnome,” 
“Once a Little Indian Girl,” “The Little 
Chinese Boy,” which are sung by that in- 
imitable artist, Kitty Cheatham. The 
verses, which are infinitely more important 
than the music in these songs, are also of 
Mr. Neidlinger’s inspiration and are re- 
markably entertainiag. They are called 
“Kitty-Kiddy” songs. 


* * * 


MONG new piano pieces published by 
Carl Fischer, three pieces by Frederic 
Baumfelder, “Sehnsucht,” “Petite Valse” 
and “Chant du Berger,” are recent addi- 
tions to the catalogue of simple teaching 
pieces. They are attractive melodically and 
are within the ability of amateur pianists. 


A waltz, “Edviga,” witha subtitle, “Valse 
Mélancolique,” by Hans T. Seifert, is less 
satisfactory, being made of rather tenuous 
material and not especially well set for the 
piano. It will, however, have a place as a 
salon piece. 

* * x 


NEW octavo publications of the William 

Maxwell Music Co. include a number 
of secular and sacred issues|) which are 
for the most part interesting. The secular 
songs are Lucien G. Chaffin’s “The Law of 
the Lord,” for three-part women’s voices; 
Kenneth S. Clark’s “An Indian Cradle 
Song,” arranged for four-part women’s 
voices by Lucien G. Chaffin; “The Fields o’ 
Ballyclare,” for three-part women’s voices, 
by John B. Grant; the same composer’s 
“Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May,” also 
for women’s voices. For male voices we 
find Alfred G. Robyn’s “Immortal Music,” 
to be sung a cappella, and Julian Edwards’s 
“Some Sweet Day,” arranged by Lucien G. 
Chaffin. 

The sacred publications include Nicholas 
De Vore’s splendid “Father and Friend,” 
Sidney Thomson’s “Blest Are the Pure in 
Heart” and Frank E. Ward’s “Almighty 
and Everlasting God,” all for mixed voices, 
and Joseph Gould’s “O Lamb of God,” A. 
W. Lansing’s “Evening Hymn” and Her- 
man Perlet’s “The Festive Evening,” for 
men’s voices. 





§‘“THe Jincte Series.” For the Piano. By W. 
H. Neidlinger. “THREE MINIATURES.” For the 


Piano. $y Herman Spielter. “IN THE FIELp.”’ 
For the Piano. By W. H. Neidlinger. “In a 
FOREIGN Lanp.” By W. H. Neidlinger. ‘‘Four- 
TEEN CaMeEos.” Series I, II, III. By John B. 
Grant. Price, 30 cents, net, each. ‘‘Kirtty- 
Kippy” Sones. By W. H. Neidlinger. Price, 25 
cents, net, each. All published by the William 
Maxwell Music Co., New York. 

{“SeEHNSucHT,” “PETITE Vase,” “CHANT pDU 
Bercer.” For the Piano. By Frederic Baum- 
felder. Published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
Price, 50 and 65 cents, respectively. ‘“Epvica.’’ 
Valse Mélancolique. For the Piano. 3y Hans 
T. Seifert. Published by Carl Fischer, New 
York. Price, 65 cents. 

|New Octavo Music. For Women’s Voices. 
“Tue Law or THE Lorp.” By Lucien G. Chaffin. 
“An INDIAN CRADLE Sonc.”’ By Kenneth S. Clark. 
“THE FieLps o’BaLtyciare.” By John B. Grant. 
“GATHER YE ~-RosEBuDS WHILE YE May.” By 
{ohn B. Grant. Price, 10 cents. ‘“ImMor tal 

oIces.”” Chorus for Male Voices. By Alfred 
G. Robyn. Price, 12 cents. For Mixed Voices: 
“FATHER AND FRIEND.” By Nicholas De Vore 

‘ALMIGHTY AND EVERLASTING Gop.” By Frank E. 
Ward. Price, 12 cents. ‘“‘BLest ARE THE PuRE 
IN HEART.” By Sidney Thomson. Price, 15 
cents. For Male Voices: “THe FeEstive Even- 
ING.” By Herman Perlet. Price, 15 cents. “O 
LAMB oF Gop.” By Joseph Gould. “EvENiNG 
Hymn.” By A. W. Lansing. \ll published by 
the William Maxwell Music Company, New York 


City. Price, 10 cents. 
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HANS KRONOLD GIVES A 
CONCERT FOR THE PEOPLE 


New York ’Cellist So Announced His 
Final Recital at Cooper Union and 
Won Unqualified Success 


It was essentially a Hans Kronold audi- 
ence that gathered to hear that ’cellist in 
his final public recital of the season at 
Cooper Union, New York, last Monday 
evening. The affair was billed as a “con- 
cert for the people,” and Mr. Kronold, who 
has ideas on the proper entr’acte music 
for theaters, the reformation of criminals, 
and the solving of other sociological prob- 
lems by music, proved that he knew what 
his public would like when he made up 
his program. All of his selections were 
calculated to make a direct appeal, and 
judging from the vigorous clapping of 
hands, every number was enjoyed to the 
utmost. 


Assisting Mr. Kronold were Rose Elise 
Schoverling, soprano, late of the Wies- 
baden Royal Opera; Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, who took the place of Elizabeth Mor- 
rison, who was unable to appear, and Ed- 
ward Rechlin, pianist, all of whom scored 
individual . successes. 

Handel’s Sonata in G Minor, played by 
Mr. Kronold and Mr. Rechlin, opened the 
concert, and was given a brilliant perform- 
ance, but perhaps an even greater success 
was won by Mr. Kronold in his second 
group, which included Russotto’s “Kol 
Nidrei,” Jeral’s “Gypsy Dances,” Liszt’s 





‘“Liebestraum,” Rubinstein’s “Kamenoi 
Ostrow,” and Dvorak’s ever pleasing 
“Humoresque.” Only when he returned 
and gave an encore was the applause 
stilled. 

Miss Scovering proved to be a singer 


of fine merit, and in her three appear- 
ances she made a most favorable impres- 
sion. Her numbers included an aria from 
Verdi’s “Ernani,’ Von Lutwitz’s ‘Lied,’ 
and Cowen’s “The Swallows.” She later sang 
Mr. Kronold’s “The Soul of Love,” with 
‘cello obbligato played by the composer, 
and this proved one of the best selections 
of the evening. 

After Mr. Dadmun’s first number, “Come 
and Trip It,” by Handel, the audience 
claimed him for its own, and when he 
finished Widor’s “Contemplation” and Sid- 
ney Homer’s “The Pauper’s Drive,” in 
which he displayed qualities both sympa- 
thetic and dramatic, he was forced to sing 
an encore. His later numbers included 
“Es Schrie ein Vogel,” Sinding; “Der Erl- 
pe Schubert, and Kronold’s “Dein 
ied, 

Mr. Kronold also played several of his 
own compositions, and was again re- 
warded with enthusiastic applause. They 
were the “Air Religieux,” “La vision de 
ma meére,” and “Spinning Wheel.” Mr. 
Kronold’s other number, a Fantasie on 
“Carmen,” Bizet-Hollmann, was also given 
a splendid performance. 


NEW ORLEANS OPERA 
COMPANY TO VISIT US 


Jules Layolle’s French Organization Will 
Be Heard in Eight Operas in 
Week in New York 


The closing of the Metropolitan Opera 
tlouse will not leave New York entirely 
without grand opera, for Jules Layolle is 
to bring his French company from the 
New Orleans Opera House for a week’s 
stay at the Lyric Theater, beginning April 
22. Regular theater prices will be the rule 
‘uring this engagement and the répertoire 
ior the week will be as follows: 

Monday night, “Trovatore’; Tuesday 
ght, “Faust”; Wednesday matinée, 
Mignon”; Wednesday night, “La Favor- 
ta”; Thursday night, “Thais”; Friday 
night, “Manon”; Saturday matinée, “Car- 
nen,” and Saturday night, “Lucia.” 

Among the principal artists of the com- 
‘any are Jane Lavarenne, Caroline Firens, 
“ucette Corsoff, Suzanne Baumont, the 
lisses Cortez, Silvestre, Mehl and Lecion, 
‘ictor Granier, Roland Conrad and the 
lessrs. Bruzzi, Closset, Montano, Beck- 

ans, Silvestre, Combes, Ariel, Eternod, 

ubert, Zery and Aveniers. Paul Kochs, 
rmerly of the Royal Theater in Brussels, 

ill direct the orchestra and Mr. Layolle 

ill be in charge of the stage. 

This operatic organization is supported 

an association of New Orleans mer- 
lants, who guarantee to meet any deficit 
nich may occur. The New Orleans com- 
iny has not sung in New York since its 
itial visit twelve years ago. 











\ military band for women only, with 
‘d and brass instruments, is being or- 
nized in the English town of Sunbury- 
Thames. 





NRW YORK DEBUT 
ARTBR A GENTURY 


Harvard Orchestra Presents Nov- 
elties in its First 
. Appearance Here 





One hundred and four years after its 
foundation, the Pierian Sodality of Harvard 
University sent its orchestra to New York 
to make a metropolitan début at the Hotel 
Astor last Saturday afternoon in a most 
ambitious program. With the exception of 
a few graduate and special students, the 
orchestra was made up entirely of under- 


graduates, but it had been augmented for 
this concert by some members of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Orchestra. This or- 
ganization of young musicians, many of 
whom were first-year men, was conducted 
by a sophomore, Lloyd Gould del Castillo, 
who had a sure command over his players 
in spite of his extreme youth. 

The Harvard players brought with them 
a novelty in the form of a Dramatic Poem 
for trombone and orchestra, composed by 
P. G. Clapp, a former conductor of the or- 
chestra and a disciple of Richard Strauss. 
The solo part was played by Modeste Eu- 
gene Aloo, a student in Harvard’s music 
department, who used a special trombone 
invented by Adolf Sax. As conducted by 
the composer, the two movements of this 
unfinished work proved to be ultra-modern 
in style. The Adagio was the more pleas- 
ing of the two, being broader and more 
sustained in its melodies. Its execution lay 
well within the scope of the orches- 
tra. The audience found enjoyment in 
a solo for the English horn and a rhapsodic 
melody introduced by the trombone. The 
first movement was not sufficiently coherent 
and it proved that the young composer was 
inadequate to the task of writing a sym- 
phonic poem for such an instrument as the 
trombone. 

Another novelty introduced was the 
Third Symphony of Rimsky-Korsakow, 
programmed for the first time in America. 
The orchestra did excellent work in this 
Russian composition, the body of tone be- 
ing surprising for a group of young ama- 
teurs. The first movement, a Moderato 
Assai, was of notable interest, and the A/- 
legro con Spirito claimed attention with its 
reminiscence of Beethoven’s ‘“Leonore” 
Overture, No. 3. 

The remaining numbers were two frag- 
ments from MacDowell’s “Song of Ro- 
land,” “The Saracens” and “The Beautiful 
Alda,” the orchestra being at its best in 
this last selection. ax me Ge 





A SONG BY TENOR MARTIN 





One of the Features of Musurgia Glee 
Club’s Concert 


The Musurgia Glee Club entertained the 
members of the Princeton Club, New York, 
with a concert on April 11, with Walter 
H. Robinson an efficient conductor. This 
male chorus presented a diversified pro- 
gram, displaying a commendable precision 
of attack and an excellent body of tone. 

Chief in interest among the nine numbers 
was a “Drinking Song” written by Hugh 
Wingfield Martin, which, as Mr. Robinson 
explained, is the real name of Riccardo 
Martin, the American tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. This number was 
heartily applauded for its rousing qualities. 

Of further attraction were Horatio 
Parker’s “The Norsemen’s Raid,” kindred’ 
in spirit with some of the choruses of the 
some composer’s “Mona,” and Mr. Parker’s 
arrangement of the Irish song, “Kitty Ma- 
gee,” which had a delightful lilt. Arthur 
Foote was represented by an “Irish Folk 
Song,” most artistically delivered, the stir- 
ring “Bedouin Love Song,” and “The Land 
o’ the Leal,” which was given as an en- 
core. The old English hunting song “John 
Peel,” arranged by Mark Andrews, was 
warmly greeted. 

As an added feature, Frederick Vetter, 
one of the club’s tenors, sang Handel's 
“Sound the Alarm” and “Uncle Rome,” by 
Homer, both of which received enthusiastic 
applause. 





Nordica Resumes Southern Tour in 
Asheville 


AsHevit_e, N. C., April 13—Mme. Lil- 
lian Nordica resumed her Southern concert 
tour in this city on Easter Monday and 
was greeted by all the music-lovers who 
could gain admittance to the Auditorium, 
for that theater, although seating consid- 
erably more than two thousand, proved too 
small to accommodate all those who wished 
to hear the famous singer... Mme. Nordica 
sang in Asheville ten years ago, and the 





charm of her wonderful voice and art 
again proved just as potent a magnet as on 
her previous visit. Encore after encore 
was demanded and all were generously 
responded to. A touch of grand opera was 
furnished by the duet from the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” sung and acted by Mme. Nor- 
dica and Myron Whitney, and which 
evoked storms of applause. Altogether it 
was a great night for Asheville and one 
that will live long in its musical memory. 





LOYAL SHAWE’S RECITAL 





Providence Baritone Makes Splendid Im- 
pression in Varied Program 


ProvipeNceE, April 11.—Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, assisted at the piano by 
J. Arthur Colburn, of Boston, gave a song 
recital on Monday before a large audi- 
ence, displaying a pleasing voice of wide 
range. His _ pro- 
gram was of wide 
variety, opening 
with the Husband- 
man’s aria from 
Haydn's “The 
Seasons,” fol- 
lowed by Wolf’s 
“The Drummer,” 
Schumann’s “The 
Message” aon d 
Weingartner’s 





“A moon g the 
Stars.” To each 
song he gave a 
delicate interpre- 
tation, and _ his 
Loyal Phillips Shawe gy —, 
for its splendid enunciation. He was espe- 
cially happy in the group of “Jester 
Songs” by Granville Bantock, Homer’s 
“The Pauper’s Drive” and Dr. Arne’s 


“Polly Willis” were given with spirit and 
sympathetic feeling. The audience was en- 
thusiastic in its applause. 

Mr. Shawe, in addition to being soloist 
at the Pawtucket Congregational Church, 
has been engaged durine the season to sing 
the baritone parts in Rossini’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter,” the “Elijah,” Sullivan’s “Prodigal 
Son,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” and 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” On Tuesday 
Mr. Shawe sang Valentine in a production 
of Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form 
given by the Quincy Choral Society of 
Quincy, Mass. He was highly praised for 
his artistic singing. G. F. H. 


Cincinnati Tenor Wins Success in Kan- 
sas Festival 


CINCINNATI, April 15.—John [Lloffmann, 
the well known Cincinnati tenor, has been 
meeting with splendid success in the West 
recently. Mr. 
Hoffmann was 
soloist at the fam- 
ous Lindsborg, 
Kan., festival, 
where he was re- 
ceived with great 
appreciation, both 
as soloist in the 
“Messiah” and in 
his recital  pro- 
gram and other 
concerts in which 
he assisted. At 
Lawrence, Kan., 
Mr. Hoffmann was 
heard in a concert 














given under the 

John Hoffmann auspices of the 
music department 

of the State University, and _ follow- 


ing this he gave a delightful program in 
Chanute, where he sang before a most 
enthusiastic audience. Mr. Hoffmann re- 
cently returned to America from several 
years in Berlin, and is rapidly gaining a 
reputation throughout the Central States 
and the South. He is at present a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. F. E .E. 





Harold Bauer at His Best in Hartford 


Hartrorp, Conn. April 13.—Harold 
Bauer’s recital here on April 8 presented 
the eminent pianist in a program which 
was calculated to show him at his very 
best. His work was nothing short of won- 
derful, and at the close the delighted audi- 
ence applauded until he returned to the 
stage and played an encore. The Mendels- 
sohn Prelude and Fugue, Mozart’s Sonata 
in F Major, Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, and numbers by Chopin, Liszt, 
and Gluck-Sgambati, were given a per- 
formance seldom, if ever, matched in this 
city. 





Robsarte Pupil’s Success 


Ralph Errolle, who has recently been en 
gaged as leading tenor with Christie Mac- 
Donald’s “Spring Maid” Company, is a pu- 
pil of Lionel Robsarte, and will be heard in 
English grand opera later in the season. 


SEASON'S END FOR 
BOSTON * APOLLOS” 





Conductor Mollenhauer Gives 
Program with Strong American 
Flavor 


Bureau °f Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 13, 1912. 


HE Apollo Club, Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ductor, gave its final concert of the 
season on the evening of the 9th in Jordan 
Hall. The club was assisted by Mrs. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, and Mary Helen Pum- 
phrey, pianist. The program was of un- 


usual _ interest. 
“The Crusaders,” 
MacDowell; 
“Spin, S pin,” 
Jungst; F our 
American Indian 
Songs, Charles 
Wakefield Cad- 
man_ (incidental 
solo by Mr. Web- 
ster); “Spring” 
(Mrs. Sundelius) ; 
“Some _ Reckon 
Time by Stars,” 
Rogers; “March 
of the Men of 
Harlech”; “Invic- 
tus,’ Huhn; “Ave 
Maria,” Abt; 
Concert Study, “The Wild Hunt,” Mac- 
Dowell; Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin; 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12, Liszt; c 
Nocturne, Prothero; “I Wander Through 
the Stilly Night,” “Song of a Shepherd,” 
Fox; “Solveig’s Song,” “Out in the 
World,” Grieg (Mrs. Sundelius) ; ‘“Loch- 
invar,” Hammond (baritone solo, Mr. 
Denghausen). 

The performances of MacDowell’s fine 
chorus and of Huhn’s “Invictus” rank 
among the best work of this club in late 
concerts. MacDowell’s chorus is a rousing 
work, full of color, spirit, rhythmic swing. 
The voices of the men showed to excellent 
advantage in it. lHluhn’s “Invictus,” per- 
haps the best work produced by that com- 
poser, is very skilfully written and is a 
highly dramatic outburst. The chorus pro- 
duced a splendid effect at the climax, which 
was made doubly impressive by the support 
of the organ. 

The songs by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, which had been sung previously this 
season, were repeated on account of their 
exceptional interest for the audience. The 
music and the performance certainly mer- 
ited the attention. The four songs are 
simple and melodic, sufficiently in the In- 
dian character to give them an interesting 
flavoring and sufficiently cosmopolitan in 
style not to offend ears which are discom- 
fited by too strong a note of nature in mu- 
sical composition. 

Another number which was especially 
distinctive was Jungst’s “Spin, Spin,” a 
piece which develops a melancholy mood 
by means of reiterative effects and the 
sadness of the verse. In this number, as 
in the others, Mr. Mollenhauer’s singers 
showed what admirable drilling they have 
gained from him, not only as regards mere 
vocal delivery but matters of enunciation, 
accent, nuance and a thousand other 
things connected with good choral singing. 

Mrs. Sundelius found opportunity to 
display her command of vocal technic in 
Stern’s “Snring.’” She was more than 
equal to the demands of this somewhat su- 
perficial song. A deeper side of her art 
was manifested when she sang the two 
songs by Grieg. She has long been pop- 
ular here as a concert singer of excep- 
tional ability. She won the most cordial 
reception on this occasion. Miss Hum- 
phrey is a pianist of considerable attain- 
ments. She has brilliancy and authority 
of style and a very representative technic. 
One of her pieces, almost in the nature of 
a novelty, should be heard oftener on the 
concert platform—MacDowell’s “Der Wild 
Jagd.” Here is a virtuoso piece in the 
best sense of the word and one of Mac- 
Dowell’s most successful studies for the 
intrument. The ,Chopin Nocturne, and 
especially the Liszt Rhapsody, brought the 
performer much aponlause.  Sa- 2 





Emil Mollenhauer 


Aurora Meden’s Début 


Aurora Meden, a soprano from the Rob- 
sarte School of Opera, has been engaged 
by the Aborn Opera Company, and will 
make her first appearance on the stage: at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, this 
week. She will sing the rdle of Micaela 
next week in Chicago. 





Walter Soomer sang the Father in the 
recent Dresden revival of “Louise.” 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


Is the Vogue of the Viennese Operetta Passing ?—Walter Dam- 
rosch’s Debut As a Composer of Light Opera—How London 
Received the “ Pink Lady” 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








HE vogue of Viennese light opera, with 
its ever-present waltz theme, has at 
last reached the American vaudeville stage 
and several tabloid comic operas will be 
presented in the leading theaters devoted 
to the varieties during the coming season. 
One of the first will be “The Eternal 
\altz” by Leo Fall, composer of “The 
Siren,” “The Dollar Princess’ and other 
successful operettas. The production will 
be made by Martin Beck at the Palace 
Theater early in October. 

For the principal rdle Mr. Beck has se- 
cured Vinie Daly, an American singer who 
for the past two years has been abroad 
studying for the grand opera stage. 

Another Viennese product by the same 
writer will be presented in the Keith & 
Proctor theaters, and Chapine, the clever 
French prima donna who starred in John 
Cort’s production of “The Rose of Pan- 
ama,” will be the prima donna. 

Many of the leading producing managers 
of musical comedy and light opera believe 
that the invasion of the vaudeville field by 
‘the Viennese operettas, marks the passing 
of their popularity in the regular and 
higher priced theaters. 

One of the best known American man- 
agers, however, takes a somewhat different 
view, and in speaking of the situation said, 
“The truth of the matter is that the Vien- 
nese operetta is already a thing of the past. 
While there will of course be a few scat- 
tering successes from time to time from 
this school of writers, their real vogue has 
ended. The time is indeed ripe for the 
presentation of real American light operas, 
productions that abound with clean fun and 
stirring melodies such as only Americans 
can write. 

x * * 

NE of the most important productions 
to be made by the Shuberts next sea- 
son is “The Dove of Peace,” a new comic 
opera by Walter Damrosch, conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. The 
production is to open in  Philadelnhia 
about October 1 and will then come to New 
York to play an indefinite engagement at 
one of the leading Broadway theaters. Mr. 
Damrosch has selected the cast, which is 

unusually large. 
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“The Dove of Peace” is the first comic 
opera score ever written by Mr. Damrosch, 
who has heretofore devoted himself exclu- 
sively to serious music. It contains thirty 
musical numbers, which is many more than 














Bruno Granischstadten, Composer of the 
“Rose Maid” 


are to be found in the average light opera 
or musical comedy, and the music calls for 
an extraordinarily large orchestra and 
chorus. The plot of the “Dove of Peace” 
is by Wallace Irwin and Mr. Damrosch 
himself. The book and lyrics are by Mr. 
Irwin. There are three acts; the first, 
showing the piazza of a Summer hotel on 
the Atlantic coast; the second, the Island 
of Guam, and the third, the United States 
Senate Chamber. The story, the main 
theme of which was suggested by Mr. 
Damrosch himself, may be described as a 
satire on the dream of universal peace and 
the action is supposed to take place during 
the period of the Spanish-American war. 

Mr. Damrosch explains that he first con- 
ceived the idea of this comic opera at the 
time of the capture of the Island of Guam 
by a United States gunboat during the 
Spanish-American war. Last Summer he 
was finally able to devote himself to the 
undertaking. 

It will be remembered that when the 
United States gunboat sailed up to the 
Island and fired upon the main city the 
Spanish Governor-General was not aware 
that a war was in progress, inasmuch as 
there were no cable communications be- 
tween Guam and the Philippines, and he 
received news only at infrequent intervals. 
He did not know that he was called upon 
to surrender and sent a polite message to 
the American commander to the effect that 
he regretted his inability to return his 
salute since his supply of gunpowder had 
been exhausted and he would not be able 
to replenish it for another two months. 

The first singer to be engaged by Mr. 
Damrosch for his opera is Henrietta Wake- 
field, one of the younger mezzo-sopranos at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. She will 
sing the leading soprano role. 


“es @ 


THE engagement of the romantic comic 

opera, “Baron Trenck,” at the Casino, 
came to an end last week and the following 
attraction, which will open on Tuesday 
evening, April 23, will be James T. Powers 
in “Two Little Brides.” 


*x* * * 


NOt to be outdone by Paris, Berlin or 

Vienna as a_ continental-producing 
center of successful light operas and mu- 
sical comedies, Brussels now comes to the 
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fore with a new comic opera entitled “La 
Farce d’un Cuvier” (“The Tale of a Tub”), 
which, according to the critics, scored such 
a success on its first presentation as to 
set all the representatives of English and 
American managers to bidding against each 
other for the rights to produce it in Eng- 
lish. The composer is M. G. Dupont. 

The opera is in two acts, and the time is 
the end of the fifteenth century. It tells 
the story of the henpecking of a cobbler 
by his pretty and vain wife and his 
mother-in-law. They compel the poor 
shoemaker to do the work of the house and 
wait on the washerwomen when the village 
wash is done in the public square. 

“The Tale of a Tub” will be presented 
in London this Spring and in New York 
early next Fall. 


x * * 
WERBA & LUESCHER’S latest light 
opera production, “Rose Maid,” 


which was given its first American per- 
formance in Baltimore a month ago and 
has since met with much success in Boston 
and Philadelphia, will come to the Globe 
Theater on Monday next. 


* * * 


ESSRS. KLAW & ERLANGER chose 
the fourteenth anniversary of the 
production of “The elle of New York” in 
London to present the English version of 
their light opera “The Pink Lady,” which 
ran over a year in New York and is gen- 
erally admitted to be one of the best 
American operettas »roduced in years. The 
presentation was made at the Globe The- 
ater, which was crowded to the doors with 
an audience made up largely of Americans 
who applauded and cheered each member 
of the cast and musical number to the 
echo. 

Whether the production will win a real 
success, however, is open to doubt, as the 
majority of the critics did not take kindly 
to it on account of its rapid action, several 
pronouncing it far too fast and noisy. The 
music was well received and several of the 
songs seemed to please greatly, particu- 
larly “By the Saskatchewan” and “Beauti- 
ful Lady,” Miss Dawn’s violin playing of 
the latter number earning great applause. 
Frank Lalor, the American comedian, 
scored a personal success and was imme- 
diately voted one of the best comedians 
seen on the English stage in years. 

The all-American chorus, which was 
confidently expected to duplicate the great 
hit made by the famous beauties of the 
“Belle of New York” production in Lon- 
don, seems for some unexplainable reason 
to have missed fire. One of the leading 
critics in commenting on this said, “The 
much-advertised American chorus attracted 
little attention. It has all the defects and 
none of the excellences of the English 
chorus.” 

* *k * 


FTER a successful season outside of 

New York A. H. Wood’s production of 
Franz Lehar’s “Gypsy Love” closed its en- 
gagement in Boston on Saturday night of 
last week. This marks the end of Mar- 
guerite Sylva’s tour as a light opera singer. 
Although she met with much success 
wherever she was heard in the Lehar op- 
eretta the temperamental prima donna 
early in the season announced her inten- 
tion of returning to the grand opera stage 
and although under contract to Mr. Woods 
for another season he willingly released 
her and is making arrangements to star 
another well-known singer in the produc- 
tion next season. 

Miss Sylva will be heard in grand opera 
in Vienna next season and is studying sev- 
eral of the roles in the lighter German 
operas. 

* * * 


EGINALD DE KOVEN, composer, and 
Harry B. Smith, author of “Robin 
Hood,” are planning a reunion and banquet 
for members of the original cast of that 
famous comic opera which was first sung 
at the Chicago Opera riouse on June 9, 
1890, by the Bostonians. Of the original 
cast there are still living Edwin Hoff, 
Eugene Cowles, H. C. Barnabee, George W. 
Frothingham, Carlotta Maconda, Peter 
Lang and Marie Stone. Frothingham, the 
original Friar Tuck, will have his old role 
in the revival. He has sung the part over 
4,000 times. Tom Karl did not sing until 
the second night of “Robin Hood,” but he 
will be a guest at the reunion nevertheless. 
The Bostonians played “Robin Hood” 
more than 4,500 times. 


* * * 


NNA BUSSERT, prima donna of the 
light opera “The Rose of Panama,” 
which closed its season in Chicago recently, 
has already begun professional activities by 
temporarily returning to the concert stage, 
in which field she was formerly well known. 
Miss Bussert made her first concert ap- 
pearance of the season at Lima, O., last 
week before the Women’s Concert Club. 
Miss Bussert is still under contract with 
John Cort and is to appear next season in 


one of the new musical productions to be 
sent out by this manager. 
* * * 
OPHYE BARNARD, who sprang into 
immediate popularity as the almost un- 
known prima donna of “The Red Widow,” 
is now reading a new operetta, “The 
Lovely American,” by Charles Dickson, 
author of “The Three Twins,” and Manuel 
Klein, the musical director of the Hippo- 
drome. 

Miss Barnard was formerly a_ concert 
singer, and possessing as she does a finely 
trained voice and with the experience 
gained while playing the stellar rdle in 
“The Red Widow” and “The Gay Hus- 
sars,” she is particularly fitted for light 
opera or musical comedy. 


AFTERNOON OF WAGNER 
BY PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Highly Attractive Program Closes Season 
—Excellent Readings by Conductor 
Arens—Heinrich Meyn, Soloist 


The season of the~People’s Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, which opened last 
Fall with a Liszt program, was brought to 
a close on Sunday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall with a program devoted exclusively 
to Wagner. A large audience was present, 
and Mr. Arens, who has the gift of making 
up most attractive programs, offered one 
that including the “Rienzi,” “Lohengrin” 
and ‘“Parsifal” preludes, the introduction 
to the last act of “Lohengrin,” “Wotan’s 
Farewell” from ‘“Walkire,” “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,” the “Evening Star Song” 
from “Tannhauser” and a transcription for 
strings of the “Albumblatt.” The soloist 
was Heinrich Meyn, baritone. 

The orchestra was in good form and Mr. 
Arens gave interpretations of the various 
numbers that were both rousing and poetic 
The “Lohengrin,” “Parsifal” and ‘“Gotter-. 
dammerung”’ music was especially well 
played. Mr. Arens used an arrangement 
of the latter that effectively joined the 
episode of Siegfried’s and Briinnhilde’s 
first entrance with the conclusion of their 
love duo. The “Albumblatt” was done 
with smoothness and good tone quality by 
the strings and had to be repeated: The 
transcription is the work of one C. E. Le 
Massena, who might have produced a more 
satisfying piece of work had he not taken 
unto himself the privilege of changing 
Wagner’s harmonies. 

Mr. Meyn, in fine voice, sang the Wotan 
music and the “Evening Star” song with 
warmth of tone and considerable nobility 
of expression. He was especially success 
ful in the first of the two of which he re 
vealed the dramatic sense in gratifying 
style and with much breadth. His intona 
tion was excellent. He was warmly re 
ceived. 

There was some excitement when, afte: 
the close of the “Parsifal” music M1: 
Arens was suddenly seized with an attack 
of vertigo and fell to the floor. He quickly 
recovered, however, and conducted the rest 
of the program with as much self-posses 
sion as though nothing had happened. 

_ With the program was issued an appea 
for subscriptions to the society which rea 
in part: 

“At the low rate of admission the a: 
nual deficit runs into thousands of dollars 
which, however, has heretofore been met 
by supporters of this educational move 
ment. Of late years, however, our expens 
account has steadily increased ; thus, f 
instance, two years ago the Musical Pri 
tective Union doubled the price for ré 
hearsals, which item alone amounts to a 
annual increase of between $1,400 an 
$1,500. On the other hand, our subscrip 
tions, for one reason or another, have de 
creased; some of our largest contributor: 
have died, others have left the city, stil 








others have met with financial reverses 
rendering it impossible to continue the 
subscriptions.” m. FP. F. 





French Company Provides Detroit wit! 
Opera Season 


Detroit, April 8—Although a visit | 
the Metropolitan or Chicago Opera con 
panies has not been forthcoming this sea 
son, Detroit has still not been without it 
short season of grand opera. During th 
last week Jules Layolle’s French Gran 
Opera Company vouchsafed the city a vis! 
presenting an ambitious repertoire of ni! 
operas, including “La Bohéme,” “Madan 
Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Manon,” “La Fa 
orita,” “Thais,” ‘Lakmé,” “Faust” a1 
“Carmen.” Although the performanc 
were not perfect by any means, there w 
much to praise, particularly in the wo! 
of individual members, who showed 
some cases exceptional skill. a. 51. 





Emmy Destinn and Maria Labia are bo 
to be guests at the Berlin Kurfiirsten O 
era this Spring. 
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RICHMOND FESTIVAL 
A BRILLIANT EVENT 


Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and 
Eight Soloists In Noteworthy 
Performances 


RICHMOND, VA., April 13.—Musical Rich- 
nond turned out in force to attend the 
aster Music Festival on April 8 and 9, by 

ictor Herbert and his orchestra, with his 
extet of vocal soloists, including Agnes 
<imball, soprano; Clara Drew, contralto; 

van Williams and John Finnegan, tenors ; 
rank Croxton, basso, and Charles Wash- 

irn, baritone. Mr. Herbert also carries 
“wo instrumentalists, J. Herner, first ’cell- 
st, of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company orchestra, and Fred. L. Landau, 
iolinist. 

The onening night offered many novel- 
ies. Mr. Herbert reading with his tem- 
peramental warmth Berlioz’s “The Judges 
f the Secret Court,” overture, followed by 
Haydn’s “Serenade,” which the 7 


played with beautiful precision. Still, 

iar, the most convincing | work, Few atid 
the Dvorak Symphony, “From the New 
World,” was Debussv’s “Petite” Suite. Its 

arm and dainty winsomeness were im- 

parted with the compelling individuality so 
characteristic of Victor Herbert, while his 
orchestra seemed to accord to a man with 
the conductor’s and composer’s whims 
alike. 

The first night’s artists were Mrs. Kim- 
ball, Mr. Williams and Mr. Herner. Mrs. 
Kimball gave an emotional rendering of 
Weber’s “Prayer” and Aria from “Der 
\‘reischiitz.” Evan Williams scored a great 
success by his fine enunciation in “Oh, 
Paradise” from “L’Africaine,” although 
hampered by a cold. He was forced to 
vive several encores. 

The event of the first concert, however, 
was Mr. Herner’s commanding art as a 
‘cellist in the Andante from the Second 
Concerto for ’Cello by Mr. Herbert. 

Tuesday night was given over almost en- 
tirely to excerpts from Herbert’s “Na- 
toma,” and served to bring again before 
us a singer well loved in Richmond—Frank 
Croxton, the basso. It is hard to conceive 
of a more poetic, dignified delivery of 
Wolfram’s “Song to the Evening Star,” 
than Croxton gave. Enthusiastic applause 
recalled the soloist to give Mr. Herbert’s 
Gypsy Sweetheart.” 

Mr. Finnegan shared the honors with 
ir. Croxton by his splendid work in the 
Donizetti Aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore.” Miss Drew and 
Mr. Washburn acquitted themselves credit- 
ably at the matinée concert, while the num- 

rs of Mr. Landau displayed in no uncer- 
tain way his gifts as a violinist. 


: GW. Js 


Harriette Cady’s Eastertide Recital 


‘larriette Cady, the New York pianist, 
ed to the musical gaiety of the post- 
ten season with an Eastertide recital 
the Berkeley Theater, New York, on 
1 15. Miss Cady began the afternoon 
th a trio of compositions in the old dance 
which were most enjoyable—the 
Saint-Saéns Bourée, Rameau’s Ga- 
and Variations and Rigaudons by 

in. A desirable contrast was gained 
llowing this light group with the 
hoven Sonata, op. 28. The perform- 
of this was much appreciated, and 
Cady received several floral tributes. 
er pieces which were received with 

r were a “Chant sans Paroles” and “Im 
i,” by Tschaikowsky, which had been 


rammed by request, and the Liszt 
rka Brillante. The recital closed 
a brilliant performance of Mac- 


ll’s Etude de Concert. 





Loudon Charlton Goes to Europe 


idon Charlton, manager of musical 
ities and for the last two seasons 
ss manager of the Philharmonic So- 
Orchestra, departed for Europe, 
the Olympic, on Saturday, April 
Temain abroad about two months. 
harlton will visit London, Paris and 

He declared before leaving that 
le object of his trip was to obtain 


rd 





Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has 
Camillo Hildebrand, late of Mann- 
and Miilhausen, to succeed Ernst 


ild as its regular conductor. 





Gates; of Salt Lake City, sang in 
ent production of Strauss’s “Rose 
er’ at the Cassel Court Theater. 















UNIQUE WOOD-WIND ORGANIZATION GIVES FINAL CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 
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The Barrére Ensemble, Sketched for “Musical America.” 
Bruno Labate, Frederick Dultgen, Edward Raho, Emile Barbot, Gustave Langenus, Toni Sarli and Ugo Savolini. 


a Study of Mr. Barrére. 


EW YORK’S rapid appreciation of 
chamber music for wind instruments 
was responsible for the extra concert given 
by the Barrére Ensemble on last Sunday 
afternoon at the Belasco Theater. The so 
loist of the afternoon was M. André Cap- 
let, the French conductor of the Boston 
Opera Company, who appeared as com- 
poser-pianist. 
Mr. Barrére, in making up the program 
of this supnlementary concert, repeated the 
Mozart Serenade in E Flat for oboes, clar- 


inets, bassoons and horns, two of each, 
and an Aubade by P. de Wailly for a trio 
of flute, oboe and clarinet, both heard this 
season. The old music of Mozart again 
won much applause, especially the Adagio 
and the two minuets; in the de Wailly mu- 
sic, Messrs. Barrére, Labate and Langenus 
exhibited virtuosity on their respective in- 
struments, and the composition was re- 
ceived with real enthusiasm. 

Two movements, “Canon” and Alle- 
gretto Scherzando,” from a Suite, op. 57, by 
Ch. Lefebvre for flute, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon and horn were interesting, the Alle- 
gretto being well wrought and containing a 
second subject of rare emotional beauty. 

To M. Caplet’s compositions was de- 
voted the remainder of the program; Mr. 
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Barrére united first with the composer in 
two short pieces, “Reverie” and “Petite 
Valse,” miniatures written for the flute, as 


\ 
George Barrére, Rocco Guerriere, Josef Franzel, 


Below 


only the modern Frenchmen know how to 
write. There is little that is original in the 
Reverie, but the harmoric scheme, which is 
surely akin to that of M. Debussy; the 
Valse has a piquancy <!! its own, and as it 
was played scored an immediate success. 
After repeated recalls the artists granted 
the audience’s request and repeated it. 

The final offering, a Quintet for piano, 
flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon, by the 
French conductor, enlisted the services of 


Messrs. Barrére, Labate, Langenus, Savo- 
lini with the composer at the piano. This 


work was doubtless written long before the 
two nieces for flute mentioned above; in 
spite of its being modern in spirit it shows 
an influence of an earlier day than do the 
short pieces. It is as though M. Caplet 
had studied his César Franck then and 
was devoting his time for investigation to 
Debussy, Ravel and D’Indy now. All of 
which must not be taken to mean that it is 
old-fashioned. M. Caplet has melodic 
ideas, harmonic resource and his musician- 
ship in putting them together is of a high 
tyne; composers with ability as performers 
are rare and it is always pleasant to meet 
with one. M. Caplet is a pianist of ex- 
traordinary merit, his tone is full and his 
technic well developed. The work was ap- 
plauded after each movement and a large 
bouquet was presented to the composer. 


A. W. K. 





ANCIENT “ORFEO” 
HAS A PREMIERE 


Metropolitan Gives 300-Year-Old 
Monteverdi Work a First 
American Performance 





Last Sunday night’s concert at the Met- 


ropolitan—the final one of the season- 

was made notable by the highly interesting 
experiment of producing for the first time 
“Orfeo” of Claudio Monte- 


1607, the 


in America the 
verdi. Composed as early as 
work may be regarded as the earliest ex- 
ample of lyric drama with the exception 
of the productions of Peri and Caccini, 
which antedated it by less than ten years. 
It was one of the sensations of the Roman 
International Exhibition when revived there 
last year, and given not long after that 
in Paris it met with considerable success. 
Last Sunday it was done not in its original 
manner but in oratorio form, the music of 
the various characters being sung by Mmes. 


Fornia, Duchéne and Case and Messrs. 
Weil, Witherspoon and Ruysdael. An ex- 
ceptionally large audience was present, 


though it is not certain whether the par- 
ticular attraction was the old opera, the 


short miscellaneous program that preceded 
it, and in which Mme. Destinn and Mr. 
Amato sang, or the fact that the concert 
was the last of the year. At any rate, the 
enthusiasm which was so prevalent at the 
beginning of the evening subsided percept- 
ibly under the influence of Monteverdi's 
archaic work. 

It is quite natural, of course, that such 
an experiment should appeal more to the 
scholar than to the general public. Any- 
one who has at some time or other at- 
tended a concert of sixteenth and seven- 


teenth century madrigals and part songs 
will understand the reason of this. Be- 
sides, the little opera must necessarily lose 
some of its point when presented without 
scenery, costumes and even such little stage 
action as the stilted and slow-footed cld 
piece calls for. 


The original instrumentation of “Or- 
feo” included such obsolete instruments as 
‘small French violins,” “chitarroni,” “or- 
gani di legno” (or wooden pipes), wooden 
horns, viole da gamba, “sordini,” “regale” 
(or small folding organ) and _ several 
o.hers. It was necessary, therefore, to re- 
score the work for modern instruments, 
which task was undertaken by the Italian 
composer, Prof. Giacomo Orefice. Of 
course the result is a quality of orchestral 
color such as Monteverdi doubtless never 
dreamed of. It is quite unlikely, for in- 
stance, that the archaic “sordino” bore 
any resemblance to the muted trumpet of 
to-day, such as finds its way into the Ore- 
fice arrangement. 

Monteverdi, in contrast to Peri and the 
other members of the Florentine “Came- 
rata,” was conscious of the advantage of 
melody in the newly evolved form of 
“dramma per musica.” There is quite a sur- 
prising quantity of melody in “Orfeo,” 
some of it very charming, and at moments 
even sounding like a foretaste of Gluck and 
of Handel. Such melody is to be found in 
the shepherds’ choruses, in certain of the 
instrumental ritournelles and in Orfeo’s 
quasi-Handelian “O, what honor could one 
render.” In this air is to be heard a florid 
vocal passage that is, as it were, a fore- 
runner of colorature, which began to come 
into its own a few years later. 

Naturally, the Gregorian color of much 
of the music and the constant recurrence of 
characteristic ecclesiastical cadences grow 
extremely monotonous to modern ears 
after a time. This was the case last Sun- 
day even though much of the score was 
cut. It was interesting, however, to observe 
the foreshadowing of certain modern de- 
vices, the almost startling dramatic ac- 
centuation of certain words or sentiments 
by the orchestra such as at Sylvia’s “The 
one thou’st loved has perished,” 
and Orfeo’s “I have lost thee’; and the 


picturesque change of mood at the latter’s 

‘But while I’m singing, woe is me!” The 
choruses are not contrapuntal, but they re- 
veal the influence of the madrigals of the 
time, 

A good English translation was provided 
by Charles Henry Meltzer. The enuncia- 
tion of Mr. Weil and Mme. Duchéne was 
naturally enough open to question, to say 
the least, but the other singers acquitted 
themselves fairly well in this respect. Mme. 
lornia sang the few lines of Eurydice well 
and Mme. Duchéne had the triple duties of 
Music, Sylvia and Proserpina. Anna Case 
sang the music of the Nymph and the 
Shepherd beautifully. Mr. Ruysdael’s 
Charon was of admirable vocal somber- 
ness and Messrs. Weil and Witherspoon 
did well in the music of Orfeo and Pluto 
respectively. The chorus, admirably trained, 
sang with delicacy, finish and beauty of 
tone and Mr. Pasternack conducted the 
orchestral part admirably and with due 
care not to exaggerate effects. 

In the concert which preceded 
Mme. Destinn, in superb voice, 
from “L’Africaine” and “Tosca,” while Mr. 
Amato delighted with numbers from the 
“Barber of Seville” and “Hamlet.” There 
was no end of applause, but attempts to 
obtain encores were futile. Mr. Pasternack 
and his orchestra did good work in the 
Bach-Albert Chorale and Fugue and the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture. 


“Orfeo” 


sang arias 


H. F; P. 
Nina Dimitrief’s Travels 
Nina Dimitrieff; the Russian prima 
donna, sang before the B Sharp Club of 


Utica, N. Y., on April 8, and was soloist 
with the Orpheus C!.b of Cincinnati, on 
April 18. On both occasions her beautiful 


soprano moved the audience to round after 
round of applause. On April 25 she will 


appear before the Mendelssohn Club of 
Chicago, and on May 1, will be soloist 
for the Knights of Columbus, of Saint 
Louis. 

Anton Van Rooy, the baritone, intro- 
duced a novelty by Paul von Klenau, a bal- 
lade entitled “Ebbe Skammelsen” at a re- 


cent Lamoureux Concert in Paris. 
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“DON’T,” SAYS MRS. ZEISLER, ANENT 
THE STUDY OF MUSIC IN EUROPE 
\ Se Sd 


Would Rather See Her Daughter in the Grave than Attempting to 
Embark on Career Abroad—-Chicago Club Honors Returned 
Pianist—-Concertmaster Hans Letz Plays Principal Part in a 
Strauss Hurricane by Way of Farewell to Thomas Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, April 15, 1912. 


AST week’s pair of concerts in Orches- 

tra Hall by the Thomas Orchestra pre- 
sented a program without soloists, except- 
ing for the work of Concertmaster Hans 
Letz in the Strauss “Heldenleben” hur- 
ricane. Few, however, who heard his ex- 
cellent playing of the very difficult Cadenza 
in the love-making episode of the heroic 
portrayal realized that this was his fare- 
well Chicago appearance excepting for next 
week’s concert of the orchestra and the 
Apollo Club. Franz Kneisel, who first dis- 
covered Mr. Letz and “farmed him out” 
to Director Stock, has requisitioned him 
for next year to take the second desk in 
the Kneisel Quartet. 

Perhaps it was intentional on the part of 
Director Stock to make the “Heldenleben” 
storm more realistic by the placidity of the 
first half of the program, which, after the 
opening Academic Festival Overture of 
Brahms, consisted of the contemplative 
Second Symphony of Schumann. The 
Scherzo movement of the latter offering 
was most effectively interpreted by Di- 
rector Stock, who, perhaps, was saving him- 
self for an almost superhuman effort in the 
noisy Strauss poem. There is no question- 
ing the fact that there are passages here 
and there of supreme beauty which only 
make the humoresque boisterousness of this 
work stand out in greater contrast, and it 
must be said that Mr. Stock’s conception 
was not devoid of humor, although, per- 
haps, he took the riotousness too seriously 
at times. ' 

Next week’s final pair of concerts will 
enlist the co-operation of the Apollo Club, 
under Harrison Wild, in the Beethoven 
.Ninth Symphony and selections from ElI- 
gar’s “Caractacus.” 

Tetrazzini’s Sunday afternoon appearance 
at the Auditorium at least demonstrated 
her continued supremacy according to box- 
office standards. A crowd of generous 
proportions sprinkled here and there with 
Chicago’s élite welcomed the prima donna 
and responded with avidity to her coquetry. 
At least should Madame be given credit 
fer having surrounded herself with a cast 
of supporting artists who are fully able to 
maintain musical standards such as_ will 
leave a balance on the right side of the 
ledger at the end of the afternoon’s effort. 

Opening the program was Chaminade, in 
her best vein, represented by the Concertina 
for Flute and Piano, wherein Emilio Puy- 
ans showed himself the possessor of an 
impeccable technic and, what is more, of 
a human tone comparable in quality only 
to that of Damrosch’s Barrére. Chopin's 
“Minute” waltz, as an encore, was a tri- 
umph in itself. ’ aie 

In attempting the “Ritorno Vincitor” 
from “Aida” Mme. Tetrazzini showed a 
lack of discretion unusual for her. Nothing 
could have been better calculated to show 
up whatever weaknesses were latent in her 
vocal equipment. However, in her final of- 
fering, the aria of Mysoli_from David's 
“Pearl of Brazil,” Mme. Tetrazzini was 
again in the element which has afforded 
her some of her most sensational triumphs 
In vying with M. Puyans’s flute obbligato 
she maintained her wonted vocal agility 
and brought down the roof with a_cul- 
minating screech on high “Q.” “Home, 
Sweet Home” and “The Last Rose of 
Summer” were not forgotten. The excel- 
lent accompanist, Yves Nat, was heard 
with pleasure in piano solos. The bari- 
tone, M. Mascal, gave several operatic se- 
lections and was well received. His tone 
is admirably produced and is resonant and 
vibrant. Announcement is made that Mme. 
Tetrazzini will appear with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company next season. 


Mrs. Zeisler Honored 


At the regular meeting of the Chicago 
Women’s Club on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week the guest of honor was our own 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, who had, but 
one day previous, returned to Chicago after 
winning fresh laurels on an extensive tour 
through Europe. Mrs. Zeisler, who is one 
of the few honorary members of the club, 
spoke at some length for a cause to which 
she has recently become more than ever a 


convert and which she approached with 
almost missionary zeal. This all-absorbing 
theme is the advantage of America over 
Europe in the matter of music study. Mrs. 
Zeisler was particularly emphatic in en- 
larging upon the pitfalls, moral and art- 
istic, which beset the young searcher after 
musical proficiency abroad and especially 
our American girls. She even went so far 
as to say that she would rather see her 
daughter literally in her grave than em- 
barking for Europe to pursue a musical 
career or to prepare for one. 

More than this—Mme. Zeisler made a 
threat that this would by no means be her 
last word on the subject, for she avowed 
her intention of harping on it incessantly 
whenever opportunity presented, in the 
hope that some real result might eventually 
be achieved, by way of the conservation of 
our natural human resources and our fa- 
cilities for its cultivation. 

And while we are on the subject of the 
Chicago Women’s Club a word should 
surely be added commendatory of the gen- 
eral policy observed there, that of an un- 
willingness to accept professional services 
without remuneration on the part of the 
keeper of the club’s treasury. A music 
study class made up of members of the 
club gives informal programs monthly and 
will offer a concert of more import later in 
the season. 

The musical part of the program on 
Wednesday consisted of songs by James G. 
MacDermid sung, to his own accompani- 
ment, by Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, with 
a result that would almost tempt one to 
point to them as the real heroes of the 
day. Mrs. MacDermid was certainly in 
fine voice and with the added impetus of 
Mr. MacDermid’s support at the piano in 
his own compositions the ensemble was 
one which aroused unbounded enthusiasm. 


Carrie Jacobs Bond Gives ‘‘Children’s 


Morning”’ 


“Children’s Morning” is the title under 
which a series of unique programs is be- 
ing presented by the combined management 
of Eleanor Fisher and R. M. Talbot, and 
on Saturday of last week the first part of 
the program was given by Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, who presented her own songs and 
stories. If any one wonders what it is 
that has made Mrs. Bond’s songs known 
the world around he need only hear her 
sing them to have the answer. The little 
touches of human interest, the spontaneous 
nielodic snatches, so appropriately garbing 
thoughts which are expressed simply and 
yet directly, and her own inimitable per- 
sonality have made everybody buy the 
songs in a vain effort to sing them just as 
does she herself. Of course they can sing 
them; but they can only sing them, while 
Mrs. Bond lives them. 


The audience of both children and 
grown-ups was one which comfortably 
filled the seats and entirely filled the 


spaces above—with enthusiasm. One faintly 
remembers that the program opened with 
the “Little Kitten Songs and Stories” and 
closed with some “Little Sleepy Songs,” 
but what matters a program on an oc- 
casion so charmingly en famuille. It will be 
rather difficult to complete a series such 
as this and maintain the same appropriate 
standard set by Mrs. Bond. 

On Sunday night the Aborn English 
Grand Opera Company opened its Chicago 
engagement in McVicker’s Theater in a 
well-mounted_ presentation of “Aida,” with 
a cast which, while uneven, was on the 
whole acceptable. The “English” clause 
must be qualified by the segregation of two 
classes, one consisting of those who sang 
in Italian because they did not know the 
English, and the other of those whose 
English might almost have been better un- 
derstood were it also Italian. Exceptions 
were Herbert Waterous, Louis Kreidler, 
Lila Robeson and Louis D’Angelo, whose 
enunciation was really satisfactory. By a 
seeming coincidence these same four were 
most acceptable from a vocal standpoint. 

The annual Spring tour of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, which opens at Omaha 
on the 22nd and includes the Cincinnati 
May Festival, will take the orchestra as 
far East as Buffalo and in the West for 
eleven concerts in five Iowa cities, ending 
in Evanston on June 1 with the annual 
North Shore Festival given under the di- 
rection of Dean Peter Lutkin. 


Orchestra Receipts Not Hurt by Opera 


The oft repeated cry that opera, as a so- 
cial function, detracts from the city’s sup- 
port of the so-called “legitimate” orches- 


tral and chamber music organizations is 
refuted in a recent editorial in the Chicago 
Evening Post, which points out with satis- 
faction the fact that at the closing of this, 
the second season since the advent of op- 
era, the box office receints of the Thomas 
Orchestra have not diminished a particle 
from the figures maintained before the 
founding of permanent opera in Chicago. 

Marta Wittkowska, the young contralto 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, who 
appeared in a dozen different roles here 
last season following some of the very 
distinguished guest artists, gave a very suc- 
cessful concert in her home town, Syracuse, 
last Tuesday evening. On Thursday she 
sailed on the Baltic for London to appear 
in Covent Garden. 

A recital was given by the pupils of the 
Chapek Violin School on Friday evening 
of last week in Grand Boulevard Hall on 
the South Side. Joseph H. B. Chapek, its 
director, was at one time a member of the 
Thomas Orchestra and during the life of 
the late William H. Sherwood was asso- 
ciated with him in many musical ventures. 
His sterling qualities as teacher were ex- 
emplified in the musicianship displayed by 
the large number of young violinists who 
found a place on the program. 

A Saturday afternoon recital in Kimball 
Hall last week, given by the American Con- 
servatory of .iusic, presented Ella Mills, 
pianist, one of the younger teachers of the 
school, and Eleanor Capps Hostler, so- 
prano, a pupil of the vocal department, in 
a program the very making of which dis- 
played musicianship of a _ high order. 
Opening with the Schumann “Fashings- 
schwank aus Wien,’ Miss Mills in her 
middle group added a Rachmaninoff “Hu- 
moresque,” Debussy’s “Reflections in the 
Water” and the Chaminade “Etude Ro- 
mantique.” Her work was marked by a 
very promising style and good finish, sup- 
ported by a fluent technic. Mrs. Hostler’s 
group contained the charming “Si mes 
Vers” of Reynaldo Hahn, and in her num- 
bers she was accompanied by Ella Wunder. 

A benefit recital for the Press Club of 
Chicago was given on Sunday afternoon 
at the Whitney Opera House by Albert 
Hiles Bergen, baritone. 

The Saturday morning concert of the 
Chicago String Quartet in Orchestra Hall 
closed the series presented by the Chicago 
Chamber Music Society. The inconvenience 
of the Saturday morning hour will bring 
about a change for the coming season to 
Thursday afternoon, and the number of 
concerts has been reduced from ten to 
seven, with a consequent lowering of the 
price for season tickets from $15 to $10. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





RECITAL BY THE KEFERS 





Symphony Orchestra’s ’Cellist and His 
Talented Wife in Fine Program 


Rare artistic unity was displayed in the 
New York recital of Marguerite Kefer, so- 
prano, and Paul Kefer, first ’cellist of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, on April 
11 before an audience which completely 
filled one of the large concert rooms of the 
Hotel Astor. In addition to the excellent 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Kefer, accompani- 
ments of sympathy and understanding were 
provided by Mrs. F. H. Wessel, who also 
played with discretion such incidental solos 
as were allotted to her. 

The most enjoyable features were the 
numbers in which the two artists appeared 
together. One of these was an Aria from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Henry VIII,” in which the 
pure vocalization of Mrs. Kefer was sup- 
ported by the effective obbligato played by 
the ’cellist. A particular favorite was the 
French song, “Dansons la Gigue,”’ by 
Charles Martin Loeffler, which was delight- 
ful in its utilization of the old dance 
rhythm. Xavier Leroux’s melodious “Le 
Nil” received a fine performance. 

Mrs. Kefer scored an individual success 
with her ringing delivery of “Ah, Love, 
But a Day,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and 
with an aria from “Der Freischiitz,” which 
was sung with a sweeping command of 
vocal resource. 

An Elegie, by Fauré, gained considerable 
applause as played by Mr. Kefer. Particu- 
larly appealing was one pizzicato passage 
for the ’cello with a melodious background 
afforded by the piano. Later Mr. Kefer 
introduced four numbers by American com- 
posers, of which a “Meditation,” by Blair 
Fairchild, was welcomed for its beautiful 


melody. Henry K. Hadley’s sprightly 
Gavotte also met with an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. ma om 





Oscar Seagle Departs 


Sailing on the Olympic Saturday, April 
13, was Oscar Seagle, the American bari- 
tone, who is returning to his studio in 
Paris, where he has many pupils awaiting 
his return. Mr. Seagle sang with marked 
success in seventy-four concerts this sea- 
son throughout the country. He returns 
to his native country again next February 
for a trans-continental tour. 


A SCHEME 10 HALT | 
CRIME BY MUSIC 


Hans Kronold to Give Sympho.y § 





Concerts for Bowery 
Underworld 


Reforming the criminals of New Yo 
East Side by giving them a chance to | 
the best symphonic music is the pri 
which is being pushed to completion 
Hans Kronold, the ’cellist. Mr. Kro: 
has come into contact with a numbe: |; 
wealthy and philanthropic men thr , 
his work as ’cellist at Grace Church | 
at All Angels’. These persons have |< 
come interested in the novel scheme of \| 
Kronold for the bettering of condi 
among the people of the underworld 
the necessary money is said to be f: 
coming for the carrying out of the pro 


No decent people will be admitted 
these concerts, according to Mr. Kron 
“People of the class which we are de. : 
ous of reaching will not come into a ga'ii- 
ering like this unless it is made up \{ 
their own kind. These aré not conc 
for poor people—they are distinctly for 
criminal classes. 

“T’ve played at times for the outcasts i 
the Bowery Mission and I’ve seen there in 
audience of hardened criminals wh. |, 
changed by listening to good music. it 
at the mission the work could be done « 
in a small way. 

“T’ve believed and I’ve convinced a nv 
ber of prominent men and women who 
have promised the money that men crim 
inals and the women of the streets woul 
rather sit and listen to forty or fifty | 
sicians of a symphony orchestra playing 
than to go to some Chinatown or Bower) 
dive. The only thing that stands in the 
way of beginning the concerts immedia'cl) 
is a slight hitch about getting a roon 
hall large enough in the Chinatown 
trict. We shall have one in a short t! 
however. 

“It is my intention to give one ‘popula 
concert each week and one of a more 
serious nature. The Bowery likes the |es' 
music. Admission will be only by ticket, 
and in this way we can keep out the musi 
lovers who have a chance to hear sympliony 
concerts elsewhere. The Bowery derelict 
at present hasn’t any chance to hear tli 
right kind of music. The tickets wi! 
distributed systematically only to the ima 
or woman who has no chance now. [hi 
tickets will go to groups like those that 
make up a Chinatown clique I know 0! 
who call their crowd the ‘Murderers 
Club.’ ” 





‘“‘ THAIS » SUNG IN BROOKLYN 





Aborn Company Opens Second Week 
with Massenet’s Opera 


The Aborn Opera Company opened ' 

second week of its season, at the Acai 

of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Monday 
ning, with an excellent performan 
Massenet’s “Thais,” with Edith Helena 1! 
the title role, Morton Adkins as Athana 
Litto-Bernard at Nicias, Morton Horo’ 
as Palemon, John Mercer as the Mavser- 
vant, Edith Lorraine and Lillian Concor 
as the slave girls. Miss Concord 
played the part of Albine, as Maria | 
Biggers was indisposed. Miss H 
made an imposing Thais. Vocally and 
trionically she was at her best. Mr. A 
was an admirable Athanael, and he rec 
much applause for his acting and effectiv¢ 
singing. The rest of the cast acquitt 
themselves with distinction. Director >° 
dero brought out all the effective po" 
of the opera, and was compelled to : 
the “Meditation” in order to satisf) 
demands of the audience. 





Albert Pieczonka, Teacher and (©o0!™ 
poser, Dies at Eighty-four 


Albert Pieczonka, favorably known 4s 4 
pianist, teacher and composer, di« i 
April 12 at his New York residence 
age of eighty-four. Mr. Pieczonka w* 
born in Koenigsberg, Germany, 
studied the piano with Ignaz Mosc ©'!* 
Later the young musician went to L 
where he won success as a concert | 
and teacher. Thirty-two years a: 
came to the United States and sett 
New York. For many years he w: 
director of the Uptown Conservat: , 
Music. Among his compositions th °°, 
known are “Dancing Waves,” “Tara’ 
and “Elfentanz,” which have been 
favorites with music students. As a 04” 
ist Mr. Pieczonka was praised high’: ' 
his interpretations of Beethoven. 
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DISCOURAGING UNGIFTED AMATEURS 





Attain 





One of the Painful Duties of the Concert Artist on Tour—-How 
Florence Hinkle Goes About It—-Hard to Convince the 
Novice That Success in Singer’s Profession Is Difficult to 








-_ 


‘ST \ISCOURAGING musical aspirants of 

inferior talent is one of the duties 

the concert artist which is painful but 
ssary.” 

(his sidelight on the life of an Amer- 

n coneert singer was disclosed in a 

rt talk with Florence Hinkle, the pop- 

r soprano, during a respite between the 

earsals which occupied her attention 

vious to her departure for a Spring 

r with the Theodore Thomas Orches- 

with which she appears in Beetho- 

’s Ninth Symphony and Elgar’s “Carac- 
tacus.” 

‘Added to the strenuosity of the exist- 
ence of a touring artist is the fact that her 
onecerts are often followed by a visit be- 
hind the scenes from some young local 
singer who begs the visiting soloist to hear 
her voice and advise her how to succeed 
in a musical career. Having once been a 
beginner herself and being a conscientious 
musician, the visiting artist consents to 
hear the young singer before train time the 
next morning. — 

‘Such compliance means that the artist 
must curtail the early morning sleep which 
is sO necessary to a perfect condition of 
the voice and must hustle down to a hotel 
piano, where the aspiring amateur goes 
through her vocal paces. In cases where 
absolute talent is shown-—-which are nat- 
urally infrequent—the artist has a pleasant 
task. It is where the novice has not the 
essentials of success that tne critical ob- 
server is on tender ground. 

“The young singer has of course been 
told by admiring relatives and friends that 
she has a ‘perfectly grand voice’ and unwise 
praise is yery hard to combat with com- 
mon-sense advice. The first prayer of the 
aspiring musician should be, ‘Deliver me 
from flattering friends.’ It would never 
do for the kindly artist to say to the as- 
pirant, ‘You have no talent,’ for that would 
hurt the feelings and the cure cannot be 
effected in this way. Instead, one must 
fall back upon the conventional warning as 
o the dangers and difficulties in the path 
of the young musician, which, though ob- 
vious, is none the less important. 


All Looks So Easy 


“It is hard to convince the novice that 
success is difficult to gain in the singer’s 
profession, for when the great artist sings 
it all looks so easy. That is the trouble; 
nearly every person can sing, or at least he 
thinks he can, and with so many moths 
about the flame it is only natural that some 
must be burned. To do everything in one’s 
power to keep incompetents from  over- 
wding the musical field is incumbent 
n the thoughtful artist. In the pursuit 
this delicate task the utmost tact is nec- 
ify, 
| addition to the early morning hearings 
ambitious singers the traveling artist 
oiten receives letters from concert-struck 

teurs in which the artist is asked to 
advice by mail, after the manner of a 
espondence school. “The most fre- 


t question,” continued Miss Hinkle, “is 
erning the method of voice production 


used by the singer. That is almost im- 
possible to answer by mail. Personally, | 
am not aware that I use any method—I 
just sing, that’s all. If the singer were 
asked to recommend an instructor that 
would be a different thing; but advice on 
vocal methods cannot be sent by mail as if 
it were directions as to how to put up pre- 
serves.” 

The success of Miss Hinkle in concert, 
oratorio and church singing places her in 
a position where she is able to give some 
practical poirmters to beginners who have 
real talent. “I cannot emphasize strongly 
enough the importance of choir work in 
the advancement of a singer. As indicated 
recently in Musica America choir salaries 
are not large enough to make that work 
adequate as a sole means of livelihood, but 
the training is invaluable in many ways. 
Especially helpful is the facility in reading 
music which is acquired by the church 
singer. Another aid to success is the in- 
direct training for oratorio singing which 
results from a choir engagement. The 
churches are now swinging back to the 
oratorio style of music, which was asso- 
ciated with the church but which was given 
up for a time in favor of congregational 
music led by a precentor. 


After the Church Work 


“The singer whose church work develops 
a talent for oratorio singing should next 
study with a coach who makes a specialty 
of this type of vocal instruction. My 
coaching was with Dr. Arthur Mees, the 
conductor of the Worcester Festival and 
an authority on oratorio work. 

“When the singer has perfected himself 
in the various oratorio rdles he has a mu- 
sical asset which can be reckoned in art 
istic advancement as well as on the mate- 
rial basis of dollars and cents. Certain 
singers are always in demand for oratorio 
work and no matter what are the fluctua- 
tions of the concert business these oratorio 
engagements form a sure foundation of a 
successful season. Considering the craze of 
Americans for grand opera and the activity 
of opera singers in the concert field the 
desirability of oratorio work may well pro- 
vide the concert artist with food for se- 
rious thought.” 





Annual Concert by Huss Pupils 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 
present their advanced and artist pupils in 
their annual concert at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Wednesday evening, May 1. 
On this occasion Winthrop Parkhurst will 
play the first movement of Beethoven’s G 
Major Concerto; Florence Beckwith, the 
first movement of Rubinstein’s D Minor; 
Marion Coursen, the Finale of Schumann’s 
A Minor, and Eleonore Payez, Marion 
Coursen and Edwin Stodola, Mr. Huss’s 
Concerto in B Major, each of the perform- 
ers playing a movement. Babetta Huss, 
contralto, will be the assisting artist, sing- 
ing Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba,” while 
Eva May Campbell, soprano, will sing 
Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad” and songs 
by Schubert and Bauer. A selected orches- 
tra will furnish the accompaniments to 
the concertos and the arias and the string 
section will accompany a performance of 
the first movement of Bach’s D Minor Con- 


certo for three pianos, which will be played 


by the Misses Payez, Whitney and Mr. 
Stodola. Miss Whitney will also play 
Grieg’s “In the Mountains” op. 19. The 
orchestra will be conducted by Mr. Huss 
and the proceeds of the concert will be de- 
voted to the Scholarship Fund. 


AFTERNOON OF HUMOR IN 
MRS. BURNLEY’S RECITAL 
Character Songs and Monologues Ap- 


pealingly Given—Some of the Reci- 
tationist’s Own Songs on Program 





Humor in varying phases was the key- 
note of Curtis Burnley’s afternoon recital 
of character songs and monologues at the 
Belasco Theater, New York, on April 12. 
Mrs. Burnley’s gift of humorous characteri- 
zation made the program one of keen en- 
joyment, and the interest was intensified 
by the fact that many of the best songs 
were written and composed by the singer 
herself. 

In her opening group Mrs. Burnley was 
especially applauded in her own songs, “The 
Big Policeman” and “The Interrupted Lul- 
laby.”. Among the other original compo- 
sitions which scored strongly were: “When 
It Is Leap Year,” in which Mrs. Burnley 
interpolated a Rooseveltian verse, “Ara- 
bella,” with a delightful study of a little 
girl singing to her doll, and “I’m Glad I’m 
Livin’,” in which the singer impersonated 
an optimistic old darkey who sang the 
above sentiment while hoeing his garden. 
Mrs. Burnley convulsed the audience with 
her monologue, “On a Sunday Afternoon,” 
in which she described the troubles of a 
young father who was trying to read a 
magazine while taking care of his two little 
children. 

Aside from Mrs. Burnley’s songs, “My 
Aunt Eliza” and “When I’m It,” the final 
group was made up of monologues. The 
accompaniments for Mrs. Burnley’s num- 
bers were ably played by Norah Hensley, 
who also appeared on the program as the 
arranger of one of the songs. 

Between the various groups of Mrs. 
Burnley’s selections, Caryl Bensel, soprano, 
appeared in a number of serious songs, win- 
ning much favor in two songs by Frank La 
Forge, “The Butterfly’ and “To a Mes 
senger,” an old English Pastoral, and Schu 
mann’s “The Sandman,” which was given 
in English. 


Calls Church Hymns “Dance Music” 


Sr. Louis, April 13.—Eleanor Smith, a 
Chicago composer, who is here attending 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, made the rather startling announce- 
ment to-day that many popular Sunday 
school songs are dance tunes, and therefore 
not religious. “Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
“Will There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” 
“T Want to Be an Angel,” “Hold the Fort, 
for IT Am Coming,” and many others are 
included in Miss Smith’s list. She asserts 
that these songs appeal to the muscles and 
not to the mind. 


Boston Orchestra in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapivs, Micu., April 13.—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Max Fiedler, played to a bril 


liant audience last evening at Powers 
Theater. The program was consistently 
absorbing, but interest was centered in 


Debussy’s ultra modern prelude to “The 
Afternoon of the Faun,” the effect of 
which is novel and at times marvelous. 
3eethoven’s Seventh Symphony was played 
with great majesty and reverence. At the 
end of the program the audience gave Con- 
ductor Fiedler an ovation. FE. H. 


ST. PAUL SCHUBERT CLUB 
HEARS CHARLES W. CLARK 


American Baritone Wins New Admirers 
in Organization’s Final Concert—Mrs. 
Thurston Home from Tour 





St. Paut, April 11. — The Schubert 
Club closed its season with a _ song 
recital by Charles W. Clark, the em- 
inent American baritone. A _ capacity 
house greeted the singer and_ ac- 
corded him an unusual demonstration. 


Mr. Clark was 
in excellent voice 
and his program 
called into play a 
nicety of discrim- 
ination and inter- 
pretative skill. 

Beginning with 
selections by 
eighteenth century 
composers, Recita- 
tive and Air, 
“Oedipe a  Col- 
one,” by Sacchini; 
“Cavatine de Ce- 
phale et Procis” 
and “De ma 
Barque Légére” by 
Grétry, Mr. Clark 
proceeded _ to 
songs by Arthur Hartman, “Letzes Gebet,” 
“A Fragment,” “A Slumber Song,” “A 
Child’s Grace” and “A Ballad.” Attention 
was carried over from this group to the 
following by Debussy, which, by common 
consent, marked Mr. Clark the exceptional 
artist. The Debussy numbers were “Les 
Cloches,” “Le Temps a laissé son Man- 
teau,” “Mandoline,” and “Ballade des Fem- 
mes de Paris.” “The Lowest Trees Have 
Tops,” by Beale, opened the fourth group 
and was followed by “Memories” and “The 
Pilgrimage,” by Arthur Dunham and “The 
Eagle,” by Carl Busch. 

A feature of the program was the sing- 
ing of the “Erlkonig” in the settings of 
both Schubert and Loewe. The singer’s 
confessed preference for the latter was 
evident in his rendition. Other numbers 
in the Loewe group were “Der Nock,” 
“Hinkende Jamben” and “Der Mummel- 
see.” Sinding’s “Fuge” and two songs 
by Bungert, “Ich hab’ ein kleines Lied er- 
dacht” and “Der Sandtrager” were Mr. 
Clark’s other numbers. 

Gordon Campbell was warmly applauded 
for his admirable work at the piano. 

Mrs. W. M. Thurston, contralto, has re 
turned from a concert trip in the North- 
west, covering a visit to Winnipeg, where 
she appeared as soloist with the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra and with the Elgar 
Oratorio Society in a production of Men- 
delssohn’s “I£lijah.” 

Mrs. Thurston is an ardent disciple of 
the modern French school and recently 
presented her lecture on “Modern Music 
as a Psychological Aspect of the Age,” un- 
der the auspices of the Schubert Club, with 
illustrations by Leopold Bruenner at the 
piano and Aurelia Wharry, soprano. 


. ee Se. &. 








Mrs. W. M. Thurston 


Tina Lerner’s Unusual Distinction 





Tina Lerner, the distinguished pianist 
who returns to America in October for a 
tour under the management of Loudon 
Charlton, has just been re-engaged for the 
third successsive season to appear as solo- 
ist with the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Arthur Nikisch during the season 
1912-13. Her previous appearances with 
this organization have been under Dr. 
Hans Richter, F. Arbos and Sir Edward 
Elgar. This is a distinction without pre- 
cedent in England. 
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At the Bell-Ranske studio, New York, on 
Anril 11, five songs by Mary Helen Brown, 
were sung by Joseph Phillips, baritone, 
Miss Brown playing the accompaniments. 

x * & 

Twelve pupils of the William Hatton 
Green School of Pianoforte Playing in 
Philadelphia were presented in recital on 
April 18 A program of wide range was 
played in a thoroughly creditable manner. 

¢ « @ 

A piano recital of pleasing interest was 
given in Meadville, Pa., on March 19, by 
Frank LeFevre Reed, assisted by Ruth 
Heckman, contralto, and Charlotte Mar- 
hoefer, accompanist. 

* * * 

Mrs. J. S. Mack, soprano; Mrs. C. S. 
Myers, contralto; William Kottman, tenor, 
and Dr. R. L. Steele, bass, of Pittsburgh, 
were declared the winners in an Etsteddfod 
held recently at Homestead, Pa. 

’ & © 

Mme. Jeanne Franko, Marguerite Hall, 
Ludwig Hess, Joseph Gotsch and Hans 
Hanke were the artists in an elaborate pro- 
gram in a New York musicale given under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
St. Mark’s Hospital on April 9. 

x * * 

A fine recital was civen at the Peabody 

Conservatory in Baltimore on April 12, by 


piano students under Ernest Hutcheson. 
The participants were Portia Wagor, 
Madeline Heydeo, Florence Henderson, 


Florette Hamburger and Marguerite Maas. 
* * * 

The choir of Monument Street M. E. 
Church of forty voices, rendered the can- 
tata, “The Resurrection,” recently, under 
the direction of George H. Buchheimer, 
with Mrs. John E. Marshall at the organ. 
Hattie J. Adams was the leading soprano. 

*k * O* 

The Wilkinsburg Choral Society is the 
name of a new organization recently 
formed in Pittsburgh by Char'es N. Boyd, 
and is rehearsing works of Elgar, Haydn, 
Cowen, Wood and others and gives promise 
of good things. Glenora Zink is the ac- 
companist. 

k * * 

The final concert of the Milwaukee 
Mannerchor proved one of 11e most ar- 
tistic of the waning season. A list of 
choruses of such tried four-part song 
writers as Cursch-Bueren, Abt, Engelsberg 
and Wohlgemuth comnrised the program, 
which was given under the direction of 
Albert Kramer before a large audience, 
that was genuinely enthusiastic. 

« * ok 

A novel entertainment will be presented 
in Philadelphia on April 26 when a con- 
densed version of Massenet’s “Cendrillon” 
will be presented under the direction of 
Mary and Marie Mixter of that city. The 
characters in the opera will be represented 
by dolls and the performance will be 
given on a miniature stage such as are 
used for “Punch and Judy” shows. 

k ok * 

Charles LeSuer, tenor, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church Quartet Choir, in Pitts- 
burgh, has within the last few weeks re- 
ceived his fifth offer to return to the stage, 
his latest being the vaudeville stage with 
Mme. Adelaide Norwood as co-star, in a 
cast of thirty-five persons. He also is guar- 


anteed a further engagement of thirty 
weeks with “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

xk * x 
Charles Ellery Thayer, of Markesan, 


Wis., a student at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, joined Jan Kubelik’s busi- 
ness staff on the latter’s recent visit to 
Madison. Mr. Thayer will spend some 
time at the Kubelik home in Bohemia and 
accompany the violinist on all of his tours. 
He is a finished musician and has been 
business manager of various musical enter- 
prises and tours at the State University. 
x * * 

Several pupils of Dudley Buck will ap- 
pear in a song recital at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, New York, on April 20, with 
two special features to vary the program. 
These will be the Cadman song cycle, “The 


\ 
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Morning of the Year,’ sung by Helen 
Campbell, Marie Bosse-Morrisey, Lewis H. 
Allen and George S. Morrisey and Nevin’s 
Dutch Luilaby, “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod,” sung in quintet form. 

e 6. ¢@ 

The organization of a new chamber 
music organization in Milwaukee, Wis., 
was forecasted by the success of a chamber 
music recital in Conservatory Hall on April 
9. The quartet consisted of Mrs. Norman 
Hoffmann, pianist; Willy Leonard Jaffe, 
violinist ; Hugo Bach, ’cellist, and Dr. Rob- 
ert Friedrich, clarinetist. It was the first 
public appearance of these well known Mil- 
waukee musicians in concert. 

x * * 

Sarah Anderson and Adele Thurstone, 
advanced pupils of the Jamestown, N. Y., 
Conservatory, were heard in the fifth of a 
series of Liszt centenary recitals early 
this month. The symphonic poem “Ham- 
let,” “Héroide Funébre,” “Norma” and 
other compositions of the great pianist 
were performed. Prof. Samuel Thorsten- 
berg, director of the conservatory, made 
explanatory remarks concerning the vari- 
ous numbers. 

* * * 

The last program presented by the Music 
Department of the Woman’s Club, of 
Omaha, Neb., Edith L. Wagoner, leader, 
was made up of niano compositions played 
by the leader—the Beethoven Sonata, op. 
31, No. 3, “Of Salamanders” and “The 
Haunted House,” by MacDowell, and the 
Ballade, op. 47, Chopin; a song cycle by 
von Fielitz, sung by Ruth Ganson, contralto, 
assistant leader, and violin solos by Will 
Hetherineton, accompanied by Henry Cox. 

* * * 

Walter E. Hall has returned to Pitts- 
burgh as organist of Trinity Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Hall is regarded as an or- 
ganist of great ability. He was formerly 
organ soloist of the Chicago Auditorium 
and Columbian Exposition and of Carnegie 
Music Hall of Greater Pittsburgh. He 
served as orvanist at Carnegie Music Hall 
with the Pittsburgh Orchestra under Fred- 
erick Archer, Victor Herbert and Emil 
Paur. 





x * * 


J. Erich Schmaal, the Milwaukee pianist, 
made his first public appearance in that 
city after his concert tour through the East 
and Canada during the Winter, at a musical 
and literary soirée in the Athenaeum on 
April 12. Michael Isailovitch, leading male 
member of the German Stock Company 
of the Pabst Theater, gave a splendid reci- 
tation of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” with 
the Richard Strauss accompaniment. Al- 
fred A. Oberndorfer, pianist, added a noc- 
turne of his own composition. 

k * * 

Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Rowlee B. McElvery, of Brook- 
lyn, a singer, and Clara S. Thomas, of 
No. 1328 Seventy-third street, Bay Ridge. 
Mr. McElvery is a soloist in the Simpson 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn. He was at 
one time connected with Henry W. Sav- 
age’s Castle Square Opera Company and 
has been heard in concerts and comic op- 
eras given by the Cortelyou Club, of which 
he is a member. His fiancée is an accom- 
plished pianist. 

* * * 


contralto soloist at the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
gave a song recital on April 10 at the 
home of her teacher, Mrs. Raymond Wes- 
ley. She was assisted by Edith A. Hughes, 
violinist, and Gertrude Lawson, accom- 
panist. Miss Fish sang with discretion, 
revealing a contralto voice which showed 
careful training. Her songs by Lohr, 
Wesley, Schneider, Harris, Rogers, Ware, 
Lehman and Hawley were given with fine 
taste, being heartily applauded. 
* * * 

The sixteenth annual Spring concert of 
the St. Louis Musical Club took place on 
April 10. Contrary to the custom of hav- 
ing outside soloists, local talent was en- 
gaged and presented as fine a concert as 


Juliette Fish, 


the club has ever given. The soloists were 
Mrs. A. I. Epstein, soprano; Mrs. Max 
Kauffman, contralto; Mrs. James Quarles, 
contralto, and Mrs. David Kriegshaber, 
pianist. The’ choral numbers were sung 
very well, under the direction of Mrs. C. 
B. Rohland and the solo work of Mrs. Ep- 
stein was especially appreciated. 
* * * 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club has 
elected these officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, who has 
served most successfully in the same ca- 
pacity during the past year; vice-president, 
Mrs. R. Beecher Howell: secretary, Mrs. 
Clement Chase; treasurer, Mrs. William F. 
Baxter, and directors, Mrs. M. L. Learned, 
Mrs. C. T. Kountze and Mrs. Arthur C. 
Smith. The program, which followed the 
election, was given by Henry Cox, violinist, 
and Frances Nash, pianist, with Mrs. Cox, 
accompanist, and was artistic in every re- 
spect. 

* * * 

The Impromptu Musical Club of Balti- 
more, rendered an excellent program on 
April 10. There were piano selections by 
Elizabeth Gurinder and soprano solos by 
Nellie A. Norris and Laura Norris. Joseph 
Imbroglio, violinist, played the Wieniawski 
Romance from D Minor Concerto, and 
other numbers with Mabel Dorsey, accom- 
panist. Daniel Wolf played the Mac- 
Dowell Piano Concerto in D Minor, first 
movement, with Florence Henderson at the 
second piano. An especially pleasing num- 
ber was the Beethoven Fifth Sonata for 
piano and violin, which was artistically 
rendered by Mortimer Browning, pianist, 
and Joseph Imbroglio, violinist. 

x * x 

A piano recital was given at the New 
York Horace Mann School on April 15 
by Professor Rubner of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Other concerts to be given un- 
der the auspices of the music department 
will present Mrs. Alma Webster-Powell, 
soprano; Betty Askenasy, piano; Fred- 
erick Vaska, ’cello, and K. Leither, piano, 
in a chamber music concert on April 22. 
A like affair on April 25 will be given by 
Joseph Gotch, ’cello, and Leopold Winkler, 
piano. Professor Rubner and his daugh- 
ter, Dagmar Rubner, will be heard in a 
recital for two pianos on April 209, as- 
sisted by Golden R. Gardner, and on 
May 6 a concert of original compositions 
will be given by students. 

: ss ° 

A concert of especially high merit was 
given in Providence on April 8 by Mary 
Ellis, violinist; Mabelle Baird, pianist; 
Marion Mason, soprano; Leonard Smith, 
violoncello, and Anne Gilbreth Cross, 
pianist. Chaminade’s Second Trio, for 
piano, violin and ’cello, was given a splen- 
did interpretation and Miss Mason’s pure 
voice was heard to advantage in Cowen’s 
“The Swallows.” Mr. Smith played Meis- 
mer’s “Legende,” for the ’cello, with po- 
etic beauty, while Miss Baird’s superb 
reading of Chopin’s “Impromptu” and the 


skilful playing of Brahms-Joachim’s 
“Hungarian Dance” by Miss Elles was 
equally well received. Mrs. Cross added 


to the success of the concert by her ex- 
cellent support at the piano. 


MACFAYDEN’S CONCERT 








Milwaukee Honors Composer of Its Own 
in MacDowell Club Performance 


MILWAUKEE, April 15.—Alexander Mac- 
Fayden, pianist and composer, has ceased 
to be “a prophet without honor in his 
own country.” The recent MacFayden con- 
cert arranged by the MacDowell Club, a 
notable assembly of Milwaukee women in- 
terested in the musical advancement of the 
city, proved that the young composer, who 
for nearly eighteen months has been re- 
covering from a serious nervous break- 
down, is as much loved here, his native 
city, as elsewhere, and that his work has 
not gone unnoticed. It was the first time 
in nearly five years that MacFayden had 
appeared in public in Milwaukee. He con- 
sented to appear in the program of his 
own compositions with several other noted 
musicians only after considerable urging. 

Sybil Sammis McDermid and Edward 
Clark, of Chicago, appeared in the vocal 
part of the program. Ella Smith, of Mil- 
waukee, was pianist and Pearl Brice, violin- 
ist. Harry Meurer, a Milwaukee tenor of 
much ability, also assisted. The most im- 
posing number on the program was Mac- 
Fayden’s renowned “Love Is the Wind,” 
which the composer dedicated to Mrs. Mc- 
Dermid several years ago. Mr. Clark 
scored in the “Come, Lassie, Be Good to 
Me,” song for baritone. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America” 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Spartanburg, S. C., April 25; 
Tour New York Symphony Orchestra, April 
15 to May 18. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Philadelphia, 
ford, O., May 17. 

Benoist, André—Paterson, N. J., May 3. 

Bispham, David—St. Louis, April 22; Enid, 
Okla., April 23. 

Bonci, Alessandro—San Francisco, April 23; 
Buffalo, April 30; Paterson, N. J., May 2; 
Cincinnati, May 11. 

Cartright, Earl—Boston Festival 
tour, April 22 (three weeks). 
Case, Anna—Cleveland, May 2; Warren, Pa., 
May 3; Meadville, Pa., May 7; Norwich, 
N. Y., May 10; Trenton, N. J., May 14; 

Keene, N. H., May 24. 

Charbonell, Mme. Avis Bliven—Winchester, 
Mass., April 23; Waltham, Mass., April 26. 

Collier, Bessie Bell—Boston, April 20. 

Connell, Horatio—Hutchinson, Kan., April 22, 
23: Springfield, Mo., April 25; Carthage, 
Mo., April 26; St. Louis, April 28; Florence, 
Ala., May 1; Birmingham, Ala., May 3, 
{: Louisville, Ky., May 5; Lafayette, Ind., 
May 7; Greencastle, Ind., May 8: Streator, 
Ill., May 10; Grand Rapids, Mich., May 12; 
Saginaw, Mich., May 14; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
May 16; South Bend, Ind., May 17; Gales- 
burg, Ind., May 20; Moline, Ill., May 21; 
lowa City, Ia., May 22; Des Moines, May 
24: Sioux City, Ia., May 26; Fargo, June 4; 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., June 5, 6; Duluth, 
June 7, 8. 

Cottlow, Augusta—New York (Belasco Thea- 
ter), April 21; Paterson, N. J., May 4; New 
York (Plaza), May 7. 

Croxton, Frank—Mobile, Ala., April 20; New 
Orleans, April 21; Jackson, Miss., April 22; 
Memphis, Tenn., April 23 and 24; Little 
Rock, Ark., April 25; Pine Bluff, April 26; 


May 2; Ox- 


Orchestra 


Shreveport, La., April 27; Lake Charles, 
La., April 28; Beaumont, Tex., April 29; 
Houston, April 30; Austin, Tex., May 1; 
Waco, May 2; Dallas, May 3, 4; Fort 


Worth, May 6; Sherman, May 7; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., May 8, 9; Tulsa, May 10; Mus- 
kogee, Okla., May 11. 


Dunham, Edna—Elizabeth, N. J., April 22. 

Eddy, Ciarence—Worcester, Mass., May 30; 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 23, 25, 30, Aug. 1. 

Garden, Mary—Spartanburg, S. C., April 26; 
Paterson, N. J., May 3. 

Gebhard, Heinrich — Bradford Academy, 
Mass., May 1; Boston, May 3; Canton, 
Mass., May 10. 


Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, April 22. 
Gilberté, Hallet—New York, April 20. 
Goold, Edith Chapman—Lakeville, April 25; 
Hartsville, S. C., April 30, May 1 and 2. 
Hamlin, Géorge—Spartanburg, S. C., April 26. 
Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
25: Seranton, Pa., April 30; New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., May 10. 
Holt, Gertrude—Dorchester, Mass., April 22. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—York, April 23; 
Buffalo, April 25; Reading, Pa., April 30; 
Allentown, Pa., May 1; Geneva, May 2; 
Englewood, N. J., May 8; Albany, May 6; 
Winsted, Conn., May 8; Torrington, May 9. 
Jacobs, Max—Lyceum Theater, New York, 
April 22; Ridgewood, N. J., April 29; New 
York, May 7 (Hotel Plaza). 
Janpolski, Albert—Spartanburg, S. C., April 
24. 
Jomelli, Mme.—Spartanburg, S. C., April 24 
Kerns, Grace—Newark, April 24. 
Kriens, Christiaan—Waldorf-Astoria, 
York, April 22. 
Kubelik, Jan—Cleveland, 
ton, D. C., April 24; 
April 25; Asheville, N. C., April 27; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., April 29; Chattanooga, April 
20; Lexington, Ky., May 1: Louisville, May 
2; Boston, May 5; Providence, May 7; 
Rochester, N. Y., May 8: Pittsburgh, May 
Oil. City, Pa.. May 10: Buffalo, May 12 
und, Charlotte—Montreal, April 20; New 
York, April 25 and 27; Montclair, N. J 
April 30; Wayne, Pa., May 3. 
icCue, Beatrice—New York, April 20; Brook- 
lyn, May 7. 
artin, Frederic—Hartsville, S. C., April 30. 
‘iddleton, Arthur—Spartanburg, S. C., 
4 and 25. 
ller, Christine—Erie, Pa., April 23; Cin- 
innati, May 7 to 11; Evanston, Ill. (North 
shore Festival), June 1; Norfolk, Conn., 
July 24, 
orenzo, 


New 


April 21; Washing- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
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Paul—Paterson, N. J., May 3. 
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Namara-Toye, Mme.—Jersey City, April 23; 
Paterson, N. J., May 2. 

Narelle, Marie—Syracuse, N. Y., April 21. 

Peavey, N. Valentine — Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York, April 28. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
April 25. 

Potter, Mildred—New York, April 21; Port: 
land, Me., April 22; Farmington, Apri 
23; Livermore Falls, April 24; Dexter, Me. 
April 24; Bangor, April 26; New Bruns- 
wick, April 27; Bar Harbor, April 29; Ells- 
worth, April 30; Paterson, N. J., May 3; 
Springfield, Mass., May 10; Nashua, N. H., 
May 16, 17. 

Rennyson, Gertrude — Wilmington, N. C., 
April 20; Charleston, S. C., April 22; Au- 
gusta, Ga., April 23; Spartanburg, S. C., 
April 24, 25, 26; Asheville, N. C., April 27; 
Knoxville, Tenn., April 29; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., April 30; Lexington, Ky., May 1; 
Louisville, May 2; Evansville, May 3; 
Keokuk, Ia., May 4; Cedar Rapids, May 6, 
7, 8; Urbana, Ill., May 9; Kokomo, Ind., 
May 10; Ypsilanti, Mich., May 11; Oberlin, 


O., May 18; Syracuse, N. Y., May 14, lo 
and 16. 
Rogers, Francis—Syracuse, N. Y., April 21; 


Maplewood, N. J., May 1; Morristown, N. J., 
May 7; Groton, Mass., May 14. 

Ryder, Theodore Sturkow—Delavan, IIl., 
April 28; Danville, Ill, May 4; Cedar Falls, 
Ia., May 18. 

Sachs-Hirsch, Herbert—Richmond, Va., 
24; Norfolk, Va., April 29. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Paterson, N. J., 
April 21; Morristown, N. J., April 23; Rich- 
mond, Va., April 24; Spartanburg, S. C., 
April 26; New York, April 28; Norfolk, Va., 
April 29. 

Strong, Edward—Lincoln, Neb., April 25; 
Hartsville, April 30, May 1 and 2; Easton, 
Pa., May 23. 

Temple, Dorothy—Winchester, Mass., April 
23; Waltham, Mass., April 26; Winchester, 
Mass., April 30. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Spartanburg, S. C., 
April 24. 

Warford, Claude—Baltimore, April 29: Rich- 
mond, Va., April 22; New York, April 27-30. 

Wells, John Barnes—Portland, Me., April 22; 
Farmington, April 23; Livermore Falls, 
April 24: Dexter, Me., April 24; Bangor, 
April 26: New Brunswick, April 27; Bar 
Harbor, April 29; Ellsworth, April 30: Nor- 
way. May 1; Englewood, N. J., May 3. 

Welsh, Corinne—Spartanburg, S. C., May 24 
and 25. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York City, April 
25. IVY 

Wilson, Gilbert—Newark, N. J., April 24. 


April 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Festival Orchestra—Three 
tour, beginning April 22. 

Herbert Orchestra, Victor—Mobile. Ala., 
April 20: New Orleans, April 21; Jackson. 
Miss., April 22: Memphis, Tenn., April 23 
and 24; Little Rock, Ark., April 25; Pine 
Bluff, April 26; Shreveport, La., April 27; 
Lake Charles, La., April 28; Beaumont, 
Tex., April 29: Houston, April 30; Austin, 
May 1: Waco, May 2; Dallas, May 8 and 4; 
Fort Worth, May 6: Sherman, May 7: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May § and 9; Tulsa, 


weeks’ 


May 10: Muskogee, May 11. 
Jacobs Quartet, Max—Ridgewood, N. J.. 
April 29: New York (Hotel Plaza), May 7. 
Kriens, Christiaan—New York (Waldorf- 


Astoria), April 22. 
Kriens, Christiaan, Quartet—New York (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria), April 22. 


Kneisel Quartet—Aurora, N. Y., April 22: 
Philadelphia, April 29: Middlebury, Conn., 
May 1 and 9: Montclair, N. J.. May 24 


London Symphony Orchestra—Madison, Wis.. 
April 20; Milwaukee, April 20: Chicago. 
April 21; Oxford O., April 22: Cincinnati 
April 22; Toledo, April 23; Detroit, April 24 


Buffalo, April 24: Toronto, April 25; Mon- 
treal, April 26: Ottawa, April 26; Provi- 
dence, April 27: Boston, April 27 New 
York, April 29 (Carnegie Hall). 


Paterson Music Festival—Paterson, N. ., 


May 2, 3 and 4. 


Does Music Affect Flowers? 

Does music affect flowers? Professor 
Hans Teitgen, of Munich, believes it does. 
according to a recent newspaper report 
from that city. It is stated, whether face 
tiously or not. that the professor has dis- 
covered “that flowers are sensitive to music 
and betray their individual natures by ex- 
panding their petals under the influence of 
certain melodies. Thus, rosebuds open to 
the old fashioned airs of Lulli, peonies 
take on a deeper hue under the fanfares of 
Wagner, violets raise their heads to the 
gentle romances of modern composers, 
lifes close at the sound of frivolous valse 
tunes.” 


Last Spring Musicale at the White House 


Wasurnocton, D. C.,. April 13.—President 
and Mrs. Taft gave the last of their series 
of Spring musicales at the White House 


last night when they introduced to their 
guests Anna Case, soprano, of the Metro 
politan Opera’ House; Efrem Zimbalist. 
the violinist; Fllen Ballon, pian‘st, and Sam 
Chotzinoff and William Stickles, accom 
panists. 





BEATRICE GOLDIE IN 
SONGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Cuban, Italian, 
French and German Numbers on 
Soprano’s Program 


Beatrice Goldie, the colorature soprano, 
appeared in a recital at Studio Hall, New 
York, on April 10, with the assistance of 
Emma Jacover, pianist, in a program which 
was international in character. Mme. 
Goldie introduced groups of numbers in 











Beatrice Goldie, the Soprano of 
New York 


French and German, and closed the pro- 
gram with a set of “songs of all nations.” 

With Ora McCord as an able accom- 
panist, the soprano gave much satisfaction 
in her group of six lieder, the feature of 
which was the singing of three songs by 
Alexander von Fielitz, “Stilles Lied,” “Das 
Kraut Vergessenheit’s,” and “Anathema.” 
Mme. Goldie was especially at home in her 
French songs. After her artistic delivery 
of the dainty “Jeunes Fillettes,” by Weck- 
erlin, and Hahn’s “Si mes vers avaient des 
ailes” and “L’Heure Exquise,” the singer 
scored with a brilliant performance of the 
“Villanelle,” by Dell “Acqua, and the same 
composer’s “Chanson Provengale,” the ren- 
dition of which was interrupted several 
times by applause. As an encore to this 
group the soprano offered “Roses After 
Rain.” 

Mme. Goldie prefaced each of the songs 
of all nations with interesting descriptive 
comment. The “Indian .Serenade,” by 
Seresford, and Mary Turner  Salter’s 
“Japanese Cradle Song” proved entertain- 
ing. These were followed by Garnet’s 
“Chinese Prayer Song,” in which the 
Chinese maiden’s chief request was “Make 
me beautiful”; two Italian songs by the 
\merican composer, Blair Fairchild, “Che 
pena e che dolor,” in which the lover la- 
mented that he lost his sweetheart because 
he had not the gift of telling her of his 
love, “Rosa Rosa,” a characteristic Italian 
song-story of a flower garden, and the 
Cuban song, “Tu,” by Fuentes. At the 
close of the program Mme. Goldie added 
a little song of childhood to her own ac- 
companiment. 

Mme. Jacover was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in two Chopin Etudes, a Nocturne 
by Karganoff, and MacDowell’s “Shadow 
Dance.” 





Aborns Buy Russian Dancers’ Scenery 


Max Rabinoff, having 
gagements with the 


his en- 
Russian 


finished 
[mperial 


Dancers, has sold all of the scenery and 
effects belonging to this attraction to Mil- 
ton and Sargent Aborn, managing direct- 
ors of the Aborn English Grand Opera 
Companies. The productions turned over 
to the Aborns include “The Russian Wed- 
ding,” “Lac de Cygnes” and_ other 
spectacles. 


WITH MINNEAPOLIS CLUBS 





Apollo’s Final Concert—Commendable 
Work by Thursday Musical. 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 12.—The Apollo Club 
gave its closing concert of the season on 
Tuesday before an audience which filled the 
Auditorium. The club has been doing some 
fine work this season under the direction 
of H. S. Woodruff, and the coloring, in- 
terpretations and spirit were all that could 
be desired. The concert closed the seven- 
teenth season of the club. The program in- 
cluded the “Hymn Before Action,” by 
Davies, and “Salamia” by Gernsheim, with 
an incidental solo by Spencer Williams, 
basso. Owen T. Morris, tenor, sang the 
solo in “Hymn to the Madonna” by Krem- 
ser, and S. L. Wright sang the baritone 
solo in Wagner’s “O Time of Blooming 
Roses.” A group of MacDowell’s songs 
were delightfully sung and “Plainsman 
Song,” by Paul Bliss, was given in a spir- 
ited manner. Schubert’s “Serenade” was 
so well sung that a repetition was de- 
manded. The humorous songs included an 
old Irish ballad, “Dennis McPhane,” with 
baritone solo by J. Sampson. The closing 
number was Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord.” 
which was beautifully given with William 
Rhys-Herbert at the piano and Oscar Gross- 
kopf at the organ. The soloist was Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, and her lovely soprano 
voice was heard to good advantage in her 
selections. She sang the aria, “May Laurels 
Crown Thy Brow,” from “Aida”; songs by 
Rachmaninoff, Hildach, Lehmann, d’Harde- 
lot, Clough-Leighter, Carrie Jacobs Bond 
and Sans Souci. Mr. Woodruff accom- 
panied her. Both club and soloist were en- 
thusiastically encored. 

The Thursday Musical held its annual 
meeting Thursday and unanimously re- 
elected Mrs. Harry W. Jones as president. 
Mrs. S. M. Dick was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wendell Mosher, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Rodney Hodge, recording 
secretary; [dnah Hall, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Van Dyke, treasurer, and Mrs 
KK. S. Hughes, auditor. The philanthropic 
committee repurted that seventy-nine free 
concerts had been given in hospitals, homes 
for girls and other institutions and at the 
noon hour in factories during the last year. 
and that nine boys had been given free 
violin lessons. The membership is now 
1,007, and it is one of the largest musical 
clubs in the country. E. B. 


Anna Case at the White House 


Anna Case, the soprano, of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, had the honor to 
he invited to Washington to sing for Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Taft and their invited guests 
at the White House on April 12, delight- 
ing the large company with her beautiful 
singing of the following songs: “Ich 
mochte Schweben tiber Thal und Hiigel,” 
Sjogren; “In April,” Charles Gilbert 
Spross; “The Silver Ring,” Chaminade: 
“Spring,” Henschel; “Sans Amour,” Cha 
minade; “FE tanto cé percicol ch’ io ti 


lasci” and “Un verde practicello senza 
° ” r Tey ° ‘“ 

piante, Wolf-Ferrari; “Ah, Love but a 
day,” Beach. Miss Case returned from 


Washington in time to take part in the 
final performance at the Metropolitan and 
the last Sunday night concert. On May 1 
Miss Case leaves New York to fill several 
important concert engagements, and will 
be busy during the entire month of May. 











Apply by Appointment: 


Summer Class for Vocal Students 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


(Instructor Institute of Musical Art, New York) 


June in New York; July, August, September in Switzerland 


212 West 59th Street, New York 


Kapellmeister Otto Schwarz 


Complete Preparation of Operatic Roles 


References from leading opera singers, such as: 


Francis 


BERLIN W. 62. 


Maclennan, 


Florence Easton, Frances Rose, 
Telephone, Luetzow 7007, Luetzow Platz 12. 


Madame Matzenauer, Putnam Griswold, 


and others. 
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Piano and Vocal Instruction 





THE HUNTS POINT 





1018 East 163d Street, New York City 


Telephone, 4600 Melrose 
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FEW PHILADELPHIANS HEAR NIKISCH 





Small Audience for the London Orchestra in the Quaker City—An 
Abundance of Concerts by Local Artists 


PHILADELPHIA, April 15.—With two per- 
formances by the opera company from 
New York at the local Metropolitan this 
week—“La Bohéme” Thursday and “Aida” 
Friday evening—and a number of concerts 
and recitals of no little interest, the mu- 
sical season takes a final spurt before its 
close. Last week the principal event was 
the appearance at the Metropolitan on 
Thursday evening of the London Sym- 
phony, with Arthur Nikisch as conductor. 
Important as the event was, however, and 
interesting as it should have been to local 
music lovers, the audience was. deplorably 
small, the house not being more than half 
filled and the occasion, financially at. least, 
scarcely a success. Artistically there was 
cause for pleasure and satisfaction, and the 
audience did much-to make up in enthu- 
siasm for what it lacked in size. 

Mr. Nikisch was given a cordial welcome 
and his distinguished ability as conductor 
received merited recognition. His highly 
cultured manner, grace and lack of over- 
effusiveness and the brilliance and sound 
musicianship with which he handles the 
great orchestra of one hundred players 
won instant respect and admiration. The 
orchestra, too, made a highly favorable im- 
pression, though it is not generally granted 
here that it is musically superior, in its 
several choirs, or as a whole, to some of 
the American orchestras. It did not, in 
fact, put either the Boston Symphony or 
our own Philadelphia Orchestra to shame. 
We shall still be able to enjoy the playing 
of both of those native organizations. The 
program conducted by Mr. Nikisch in- 
cluded Beethoven’s “Leonore,” No. 3, Over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6 
(“Pathétique”), excerpts from “Tristan 
und Isolde” and “Siegfried” and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, Wagner. 

Frederick Hahn, who for several years 
has devoted himself almost entirely to his 
school of music and to the Hahn String 
Quartet, gave pleasure to a large audience 
in Witherspoon Hall last Friday evening, 
when he was heard in recital, with the as- 
sistance of Gregory Kannerstein at the 
piano. Mr. Hahn’s artistic ability has long 
been recognized and his mastery of the 
violin is so comnlete that the most critical 
ear is delighted with his fluent and sym- 
pathetic execution. On Friday evening he 
was heard to excellent advantage, his 
numbers including Grieg’s Sonata in C 
Minor, op. 45, which was played with much 
brilliance; Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnol,” 


the Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian Dance,” 
and several others, all admirably inter- 
preted, including five very creditable orig- 
inal compositions, three of which were 
new—a minuet, a mazurka and, of especial 
interest, “Chant Sans Paroles,” which Mr. 
Hahn has dedicated to the memory of his 
mother. 

Mary Rolfe, who has the unusual fem- 
inine accomplishment of playing the flute 
with facility, gave-a recital in the Fuller 
Building last Friday, playing a variety of 
selections for that instrument in a manner 
that reflected much credit upon herself and 
her teacher, Marie L. Myers. Although 
Miss Rolfe has been studying the flute for 
only a year, she already executes difficult 
compositions in a fluent and sympathetic 
manner. 

Among the enjoyable and successful con- 
certs given during Easter week was that of 
the Lyric Quartet, which took place at the 
Drexel Institute on Monday evening. The 
singers are Abbie Keeley, soprano; Su- 
sanna Dercum, contralto; Philip Warren 
Cooke, tenor, and Henry Hotz, bass, with 
Helen Pulaski Innes as accompanist. One 
of the features of the program was the or- 
gan solos by James Dickinson. 

Mme. Isa Stuart-Taylor delighted an au- 
dience before which she appeared in a song 
recital at the New Century Drawing Rooms 
last Wednesday. Mme. Stuart-Taylor, 
formerly of Paris, but now a resident of 
Bryn Mawr, is a dramatic soprano of 
more than ordinary ability, possessing a 
voice of fine qualitv and excellent range, 
which she uses with artistic effect. Her 
enunciation is noticeably good, and she 
won special applause for her rendering of 
“Pensée d’Automne,” by Massenet. The 
assisting artists were Bertha E. Harding, a 
pianist of praiseworthy efficiency, and 
Elizabeth Towne, accompanist. 

“Magical June,” a song by Thomas Hil- 
ton Turvey, of this city, arranged with or- 
chestral accompaniment, will be sung by 
Charles C. Washburn on the _ trans-con- 
continental tour of Victor Herbert’s Or- 
chestra. The song is dedicated to Hugh A. 
Clarke, Mus. Doc., of the University of 
Pennsylvania. With its companion, “Sun- 
shine and May,” this song is being sung by 
Mme. Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Mme. Van der Veer, Christine 
Miller, David Bispham and many other 
artists. 

Stanley Muschamp, until recently chorus 
master of the Philadelphia Operatic S»o- 
ciety, has been engaged for the May Music 
Festival at Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa. There will be three choral perform- 
ances, including Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
sade,” Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” and 
miscellaneous selections. 

The People’s Choral Union, of about two 


hundred voices, composed of the advanced 
members of the People’s Sight Singing 
Classes, gave its second public concert at 
the Academy of Music last Tuesday eve- 
ning, presenting a program of part songs 
for male, female and mixed voices, con- 
cluding with Mendelssohn’s motet, “Hear 
My Prayer.” The chorus is well balanced, 
the quality of tone is fair and the singers 
show much enthusiasm for their work, the 
numbers. being given for the most part with 
considerable spirit and expression. There 


is a x of smoothness at times, however, 
ee geen 
FaF tchearsals “proper 
ae ro nin eR So hen the 
abl er than that 

’s 


Selden Miller is the 
chorus was assisted by 

















concert. 
atast The 
Sarah L. Goody, a soprano of strong, clear 
voice, who sang several solos and the ob- 
bligato part imethe Mendelssohn composi- 
tion, and by the Messrs. Horner, French 


horn player, and Francis J. Lapetina, 
harpist, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
these skilled musicians accompanying the 
society in “Hymn of the Nuns,” by Jensen, 
while Anton Horner and Mr. Lapetina also 
were heard in solos for horn and harp, 
with organ accompaniment, by Saint-Saéns 
and Mendelssohn, with F. Averay Jones at 
the organ. ARTHUR L. Tupps. 





BROOKLYN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 





Maude Klotz, Soprano, Assists Organiza- 
tion at Excellent Concert 


Notable among Brooklyn musical events 
of the past week was the concert of the 
Brooklyn Orchestral Society on Sunday 
afternoon in the opera house of the Acad- 
emy of Music. The Brooklyn Choral So- 
ciety and Maude Klotz, soprano, assisted 
in the program. 

Conspicuous among well rendered num- 
bers were the Bantock “Procession” - 
Beethoven’s overture, “Leonora No. 3,” 

72. The former was played for the rst 
time in this country. It was creditably 
given and its reception was enthusiastic. 

“Asa’s Death,” from the “Peer Gynt” 
suite, was given in memory of Fritz Grob- 
ler, who died recently. He played bass 
trombone with the orchestra for ten years. 

Miss Klotz sang with excellent effect 
“Spring,” by Henschel; Liszt’s “Lorelei” 
and Gomes’s “Mia Piccirella,” were all 
happily chosen by the young soprano, and 
her encore to the group, “Killarney,” won 
hearty commendation. 

T. Bath Glasson, conductor, brought out 
nicely the orchestral possibilities of the 
Overture to “Tannhauser” and Liszt’s. sym- 
phonic poem, “Les Préludes.” The Choral 
Society followed with Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
which included soprano work by Anna C. 
Germain. 

The concert was given under the auspices 
of the Women’s: Auxiliary of the Brook- 
lyn Orchestral Society. G.-C. T; 


MUSIC SCHOOL SOCIETIES 
IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Delegates From Many States. Gather in 
New York and Discuss Settlements 
and Other Important Matters. 


Representatives of many of the music 
societies in twenty States attended the sec- 
ond annual conference of the National As- 
sociation of Music School Societies, which 
was held in New York last Sunday. 

Papers devoted to the influence and ef- 
fect of the music school in settlement work 
were read at the morning session by va 
rious delegates. 

A talk on “The Relation of the College 
to Music” was delivered at the afternoon 
session by Dr. H. D. Sleeper, of the music 
department of Smith College. 

One of the points touched upon by Dr. 
Sleeper was that out of a total of four 
hundred girls studying music at Smith Col 
lege he could not recall more than ten or 
twelve who could really be said to be suc 
cessful in their music studies. College 
girls, as a rule, get little out of this course, 
but at the same time he said he felt that 
music should have a proper place in the 
educational scheme, especially in the high 
schools. 

Among the other speakers were Dr. 
John L. Elliot, of the Hudson Guild, and 
William J. Allen, of the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research. 

David Mannes’s Music School Settlement 
Orchestra was heard to fine advantage at 
hoth sessions. 

At the election all of the old officers 
were chosen to serve for the ensuing year. 








Alice Nielsen and Boston Opera Orches- 
tra Delight Northampton 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass., April 15.—The 
Boston Opera House Orchestra, with Alice 
Nielsen as soloist, gave a concert in this 
city on April 12, under the auspices of the 
music department of Smith College. Miss 
Nielsen won great sttccess in two arias 
from “The Marriage of Figaro” and Rich 
ard Strauss’s “Serenade.” She was also 
heard to splendid advantage later in a sec 
ond group of songs. The orchestra played 
the Prelude to “Hansel und Gretel’; four 
movements from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite; Handel’s Largo, and selections from 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger,” and Ber 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 





Noted Artists in Liederkranz Concert 


The third concert of the Liederkranz was 
given on Saturday evening of last week 
presenting as soloists, Harold Bauer, th: 
pianist; Florence Hinkle, the soprano, an‘ 
Carl Schlegel, baritone. With these ster 
ling artists a program of exceptional merit 
was presented, and the chorus and orchestra 
under the direction of Arthur Claassens 
were heard to fine advantage. Otto A 
Graef was the accompanist. 
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